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The Players’ return to Versailles, 
17250707 


by Spire Pitou 


Only moments after Louis x1v’s death on 1 September 1715, the 
duc de Bouillon stepped out on the balcony overlooking the 
marble court at Versailles to announce the start of the new mon- 
arch’s reign. Louis xv was not yet six years old, and his great- 
grandfather had taken every precaution to guarantee his young 
heir’s accession to the throne inasmuch as he had already witness- 
ed the deaths of his son, the grand dauphin, and of his two grand- 
sons along with the forfeiture of his third grandson’s right to the 
crown by reason of becoming the king of Spain. 

It was under singular circumstances, therefore, that the first 
prince of the blood, the duc d’Orléans, went to Paris on 2 Sep- 
tember to break Louis x1v’s last will and testament by persuading 
the parlement to ignore the duc Du Maine and to place in his hands 
control of the royal household and the direction of the govern- 
ment. His apparently generous terms were highly acceptable to 
this long neglected body, and the regency was established under 
the leadership of Philippe d’Orléans and Dubois. 

The regent had no desire to maintain Versailles, where he had 
been the victim of so much jealousy and intrigue, and he had set 
up his residence at the Palais royal. The boy king’s health was 
delicate, moreover, and Louis x1v’s palace seemed a most perilous 
place for the only living heir to the French throne to stay. Also, 
Louis x1v had left an enormous national debt, and the closing of 
his sumptuous residence would constitute an economy measure 
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that a financially burdened government and populace could 
scarcely fail to approve. The regent and his entourage would re- 
main in Paris. Louis xv was taken to Vincennes on 9 September 
1715; he was installed in the Tuileries on 1 January 1716. 

The future of Louis x1v’s palace was uncertain, therefore, and 
the duc de Noailles went so far as to suggest that the chateau be 
razed and its furnishings transported to Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
The value of real estate in the adjoining area was plummeting; 
leases were being broken before their term; speculators were moy- 
ing in to take advantage of the panic. A skeleton maintenance 
crew was kept on the premises, however, and the palace was reno- 
vated in 1717 when the czar, Peter 1, spent a week there in 1717. 
Still, it was Dubois who saved the day after he had decided that 
the most effective way to hold the nobles in check was to appeal 
to popular imagination by having the young king bask in the 
reflected glory of Louis x1v. He alleged that it was Louis xv’s 
wish to live in his great-grandfather’s palace, and on 15 June 1722 
the monarch returned to Versailles. As Dubois had planned, the 
populace was enthusiastic. The king’s coronation took place four 
months later, on 25 October, and the personal reign of Louis xv 
began according to custom upon his attainment of his fourteenth 
year in February 1723°. 

It was inevitable that the royal troupe would stop giving per- 
formances at the Palais royal, where they appeared for the last 
time on 21 June 1723 in La Motte’s Jnés de Castro and Regnard’s 
Les Folies amoureuses. On 2 December of the same year, the 
regent died of a stroke. The actors had resumed presenting pro- 
grammes at Versailles just seventeen days before his death when, 


1see Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de 
France (Paris 1911), viii.11.1-4. 

2 see Jacques Levron, La Vie quoti- 
dienne à la cour de Versailles aux XVII 
et XVII‘ siècles (Paris 1965), pp.125- 
130; Saint-Simon, Mémoires, ed. Gon- 
zague Truc (Paris 1961), vii.188; John 
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française au XVIII‘ siècle (Paris 1958), 
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on 15 November, they had staged La Motte’s Jnés de Castro again 
along with Le Concert ridicule by Brueys and Palaprat. As will be 
seen ina moment, they would not go to court between 29 Novem- 
ber and 17 December on account of the regent’s death, but they 
would return to Versailles on the latter date, and they would 
continue their journeys here for many years to come. 

It is no secret, of course, that the actors and actresses of the 
Comédie française or, more precisely, the Théâtre français, re- 
sumed theirfunction of giving plays at Versailles after Louis xv’s 
return to his great-grandfather’s palace, and it is astonishing that 
no one has yet made the effort to ascertain the extent and content 
of their repertory, although the theatre was a form of entertain- 
ment favoured by the court and familiar to Louis xv as early as 
1716, when the players had gone to the Louvre to perform Atha- 
les. It would seem time, therefore, to examine the royal troupe’s 
activities away from home after 1723, especially since such an 
inquiry would contribute simultaneously to our knowledge of 
the players’ corporate undertakings at Court during the reign of 
Louis xv and would provide additional insights into life at Ver- 
sailles in the eighteenth century‘. 

The most complete and only prime source of information about 
the titles of the plays given at Versailles and the dates of their per- 
formances there are to be found in the Registres of the troupe 
lodged in the archives of the Comédie frangaise; a microfilm copy 
of these documents is found in the Library of Congress5. The 
troupe’s programmes at home in the rue des Fossés-Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prés are listed on the right hand page of each volume of 


3 see H. Carrington Lancaster, The century, see Pierre Verlet, ‘L’Opéra de 


Comédie-Française, 2701-2774 (Phila- 
delphia 1951), p. 650. For the extent of 
Louis XV’s interest in the theatre, see 
his French tragedy in the time of 
Louis XV and Voltaire, 1715-1774 
(Baltimore 1950), i.1-2. 

4for an account of the theatrical 
facilities at Versailles in the eighteenth 


Versailles’, Revue d’histoire du théâtre 
(1957), iii.133-154, and Alfred Marie, 
‘Les Théâtres du château de Versailles”, 
Revue d’histoire du théâtre (1951), 
ii.13 3-152. 

5 for a description of the Registres 
and microfilm, see Lancaster (1951), 
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the Registres, and the other page is used to record whatever trips 
the actors made at royal bidding. This left hand page contains the 
titles of the plays performed at Versailles, the names of the actors 
and actresses taking part in the programme, the amount of money 
spent on each excursion, the day of the week and month when they 
performed, and other miscellaneous notations that a particular 
trip might require. When the date of a performance is not given 
on the left hand page of the Registres it is possible to deduce the 
day when it took place by assuming that it was offered twenty- 
four hours earlier than the date entered on the right hand page. 
The validity of this procedure is verified, because it applies cor- 
rectly to those instances where both pages bear a date. 

Since these records are in ledger form, it was thought best to 
retain this format here by listing the day of the week, the calendar 
date, the title of the play, and the author of the composition for 
each programme. It was decided not to include the budget for 
each journey, because it did not appear that much was to be gained 
by reporting the cost of each trip. The expenses usually vary from 
slightly less than 80 to slightly more than 120 francs. Separate not- 
ice will be taken of unusually high budgets, however, since there 
is generally a special reason for them. Sometimes the Registres err 
inadvertently, as when ‘mardi’ is written for ‘jeudi’; corrections 
have been made in these four or five instances. Finally, since the 
players count their trips to Versailles from 1 January in later years, 
it was thought advisable to present the programmes by calendar 
year rather than from ouverture to cléture. 

Before presenting the players’ repertory at Versailles year by 
year for this period of 35 years, however, it might be well to point 
out certain features of the actors’ offerings at court there in 1723- 
1757. For it is now possible to state that the troupe made 846 trips 
to Versailles to give 1651 separate performances between 15 No- 
vember 1723 and 29 December 1757. The company went there 
most frequently in 1755, when they undertook 39 separate excur- 
sions to give 76 performances of 68 plays by 35 authors. There 
were ten other years when they made the journey thirty or more 
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times: 35 in 1737 and 1753; 34 in 1736; 33 in 1756; 32 in 1754; 31 in 
1731, 1749; 30in 1735, 1742, 1743. The greatest number of writers 
contributed to the programmes of 1755, when the works of 35 
playwrights were offered. It was in 1753 that most separate per- 
formances were given: 76. As can be deduced from these facts, 
dramatic activity at Versailles was scarcely affected by the war of 
the Polish succession or that of the Austrian succession in the 
thirties and forties. The following table presents all these facts at 
a glance. 


Year Trips Performances Plays Authors 
1723 5 9 9 8 
1724 4 5 5 4 
1725 14 24 22 10 
1726 25 47 45 21 
1727 23 45 42 20 
1728 15 26 23 15 
1729 27 52 46 21 
1730 23 42 42 22 
1731 31 61 50 30 
1732 18 36 34 19 
1733 8 16 15 13 
1734 13 27 25 18 
1735 30 60 49 31 
1736 34 67 54 29 
1737 35 69 59 26 
1738 27 54 47 26 
1739 27 52 42 19 
1740 24 46 36 21 
1741 29 57 59 20 
1742 30 60 56 26 
1743 30 60 50 24 
1744 25 50 48 26 
1745 26 47 40 20 
1746 19 36 30 20 
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Year Trips Performances Plays Authors 
1747 18 36 33 17 
1748 28 56 48 21 
1749 31 62 49 23 
1750 28 56 49 26 
1751 29 57 53 28 
1752 20 39 27 20 
1753 35 70 6o 28 
1754 32 63 59 30 
1755 39 76 68 35 
1756 33 66 60 30 
1757 II 22 22 16 
totals 846 1651 


This table does not reveal the entire story of the players’ offer- 
ings at Versailles, since it is purely statistical, and fails to furnish 
any clue to the taste of the court by revealing which plays were 
most popular and which dramatists were preferred at Versailles. 
If one may gauge the popularity of a playwright by the number 
of times his works were selected for staging, one finds that the 
Court’s favourite dramatist was Molière, a bit of knowledge that 
is more a verification of a strong suspicion than a revelation of an 
unexpected fact. The really interesting question is not who was 
the most popular author but who were the writers most popular 
after Moliére. Surprisingly enough, the playwright who stood 
second only to Moliére at Versailles in 1723-1757 is Regnard. 
Also, if Regnard’s 133 performances outweigh Racine’s 128 
showings, Dancourt’s 126 stagings outnumber Corneille’s 101. 
The following table presents at a glance the writers whose works 
were performed more than fifty times at Versailles: 


Author Performances 
Moliére 200 
Regnard 133 
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Author Performances 
Racine 128 
Dancourt 126 
P. Corneille IOI 
Legrand 81 
Dufresny 75 
Voltaire 61 
Hauteroche 55 
Fagan 54 


It will be observed that these ten authors provided the material 
for more than 60 % of the total number of performances with 
their 1014 stagings. Yet nine other dramatists did enjoy a repu- 
tation sufficient to warrant their being selected on 25 or more 
occasions for the programmes at Versailles: 


Author Performances 
Destouches 50 
Crébillon 36 
Boissy 33 
La Chaussée 30 
Ph. Poisson 29 
Lesage 27 
Baron 26 
Campistron 25 
Marivaux 25 


These writers and their 281 performances furnish the material 
for more than 15 % of the programmes, and the entire group of 
19 writers, providing the texts for 25 or more performances 
apiece, constitute nearly 80 % of the material used on all the 
1723-1757 programmes at Versailles. This high percentage of 
plays by the most popular writers is caused by the fact that eight 
authors enjoyed only two performances and no fewer than 24 
dramatists had but a single title billed once. 
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The question of frequency of performance of the plays them- 
selves is as revealing as the subject of the popularity of their 
authors, and an inquiry in this direction leads to some equally 
arresting information. Forthe composition chosen forthe greatest 
number of showings at Versailles was not by Molière, Regnard, 
Racine, Dancourt or P. Corneille, but by Dufresny, whose 
Esprit de contradiction was presented 30 times. The next most 
frequently offered work was Lesage’s Crispin rival de son maître. 
An equally surprising fact about the dozen most popular plays, 
those given 20 or more times, is the fact that only two tragedies are 
among them, and they are both by Racine: Britannicus 24 times, 
Bajazet 22. Corneille’s Polyeucte, on the other hand, enjoyed only 
16 stagings. Regnard and Moliére shared with Racine the distinc- 
tion of having been the authors of two works seen more than a 
score of times. The following compilation will provide a summary 
of the relative popularity of these dozen most popular titles: 


Author Work Performances 
Dufresny Esprit de contradiction 30 
Lesage Crispin rival de son maitre 25 
Moliére Escarbagnas 25 
Racine Britannicus 24 
Hauteroche Deuil 23 
Racine Bajazet 22 
Regnard Retour imprévu 21 
Regnard Sérénade 21 
Fagan Pupille 20 
Legrand Usurier gentilhomme 20 
Brueys Avocat Pathelin 20 
Moliére Mariage forcé 20 


Since the year by year presentation of the players’ repertory 
at Versailles does not show at a glance the extent to which all plays 
and authors are involved in this aspect of the history of Versailles 
and of the French theatre, it was thought advisable to provide 
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here a summary of this repertory arranged alphabetically by 
author. This table will provide a ready key to the individual per- 
formances of the 257 plays by the 81 writers who furnished the 
material for the actors’ programmes. The number in parentheses 
after the playwright’s name indicates the total number of perfor- 
mances all his works enjoyed; the number after each title records 
the times this work was staged. 


Aigueberre, Jean du Mas d’ (2): Avare amoureux (1); Trois 
spectacles (1) 

Alain, Robert (16): Epreuve réciproque (16) 

Allainval, Léonor Jean Christine Soulas d’ (3): Mari curieux (3) 

Aunillon, Pierre Charles Fabiot (1): Amants déguisés (1) 

Autreau, Jacques (2): Chevalier Bayard (1); Magie de l’amour (1) 

Baron, Michel Boyron, called (26): Andrienne (8); Coquette (7); 
Homme a bonne fortune (11) 

Boindin, Nicolas (9): Port de mer (8); Trois Gascons (1) 

Boissy, Louis de (33): Babillard (13); Dehors trompeurs (5); Deux 
nièces (1); Fête d’ Auteuil (1); Français à Londres (12); Médecin 
par occasion (1) 

Boursault, Edme (6): Esope à la cour (4); Mercure galant (2) 

Bret, Antoine (1): Ecole amoureuse (1) 

Brueys, David Augustin de (23): Avocat Pathelin (20); Important 
de cour (3) 

-and Jean Palaprat (19): Concert ridicule (4); Grondeur (7); 
Muet (8) 

Cahusac, Louis de (10): Pharamond (2); Zénéide (8) 

Campistron, Jean Galbert de (25): Alcibiade (4); Andronic (10); 
Jaloux désabusé (10); Tiridate (1) 

Champmeslé, Charles C. (18): Coupe enchantée (1); Florentin (17) 

Chateaubrun, Jean Baptiste Vivien de (3): Philoctéze (1); Les 
Troyennes (2) 

Corneille, Pierre (101): Cid (12); Cinna (15); Don Sanche d’ Ara- 
gon (2); Héraclius (12); Horace (11); Le Menteur (11); Nico- 
mède (2); Ædipe (1); Polyeucte (16); Pompée (6); Rodogune (13) 
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Corneille, Thomas (23): Ariane (7); Baron d’Albikrac (4); 
Essex (12) 

_ and Donneau de Visé (4): Devineresse (2); Inconnu (2) 

Crébillon Prosper Jolyot de (36): Catilina (1); Electre (9); Pyr- 
rhus (8); Rhadamiste et Zénobie (17); Triumvirat (1) 

Dancourt, Florent Carton (126): Bon soldat (7); Bourgeoises à la 
mode (6); Chevalier à la mode (7); Colin-Maillard (14); Curieux 
de Compiègne (1); Eté des coquettes (18); Fête de village (8); 
Galant jardinier (18); Mari retrouvé (16); Parisienne (5); Trois 
cousines (9); Tuteur (1); Vacances (des procureurs) (8); Ven- 
danges de Suresnes (8) 

Deschamps, François Michel Chrétien (1): Médus (1) 

Desforges (1): Rival secrétaire (1) 

Destouches, Philippe Néricault (50): Curieux impertinent (7); Dis- 
sipateur (1); Force du naturel (2); Glorieux (10); L’Ingrat (2); 
Médisant(s); Obstacle imprévu(1); Philosophe marié(19); Triple 
mariage (3) 

Devaux, Francois Antoine (2): Engagements indiscrets (2) 

Duché de Vancy, Joseph François (2): Absalon (2) 

Dufresny de La Rivière, Charles (75): Dédit (17); Double veuvage 
(12); Esprit de contradiction (30); Lot supposé (Coquette de vil- 
lage) (2); Mariage fait et rompu (6); Réconciliation normande (8) 

Fagan de Lugny, Barthélemy Christophe (54): Amitié rivale (1); 
Etourderie (12); Inquiet (2); Joconde (1); Originaux (3); Pupille 
(22); Rendez-vous (13) 

Fuzelier, Louis (1): Momus fabuliste (x) 

Gaultier (1): Basile et Quitterie (1) 

Genest, Charles Claude (5): Pénélope (5) 

Gomez, Madeleine Angélique Poisson (1): Habis (1) 

Graffigny, Françoise d’Issembourg d’Happoncourt de (2): Cénie 

2 


Grave, vicomte Jean Hyacinthe de (1): Varon (1) 

Gresset, Jean Baptiste Louis (4): Edouard III (x); Méchant (3) 

Guyot de Merville, Michel (7): Consentement forcé (6); Epoux 
réunis (1) 
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Hauteroche, Noël Le Breton de (55): Cocher supposé (3); Crispin 
médecin (17); Crispin musicien (2); Deuil (23); Dame invisible 
(Esprit follet) (9); Souper mal apprété (1) 

Jolly, François Antoine (3): Ecole des amants (3) 

La Chapelle, Jean de (4): Carrosses d’ Orléans (3); Cléopâtre (x) 

La Chaussée, Pierre Claude Nivelle de (30): Amour pour amour 
(2); Critique de la ‘Fausse antipathie (1); Ecole des amis (2); 
Ecole des méres (3); Fausse antipathie (1); Gouvernante (2); 
Maximien (3); Mélanide (8); Préjugé à la mode (8) 

Laffichard, Thomas (1): Acteurs déplacés (1) 

La Font, Joseph de (11): Naufrage (1); Trois Frères rivaux (10) 

La Fosse d’Aubigny, Antoine de (5): Manlius Capitolinus (5) 

La Grange-Chancel, François Joseph de (8): Amasis (3); Athé- 
nais (1); Erigone (1); Ino et Mélicerte (3) 

La Motte, Antoine Houdard de (20): Inés de Castro (11); Magni- 
fique (7); Œdipe (1); Romulus (1) 

Lanoue, Jean Baptiste Sauvé, called de (4): Coquette corrigée (1); 
Mahomet second (1); Zelisca (2) 

La Place, Pierre Antoine de (1): Venise sauvée (1) 

La Tuillerie, Jean François Juvenon de (8): Crispin bel esprit (8) 

Le Blanc, Jean Bernard (1): Aben-Said (1) 

Leclerc de La Bruere, Charles Antoine (1): Mécontents (1) 

Lefranc de Pompignan, marquis Jean Jacques (3): Didon (1); 
Enée et Didon (2) 

Legrand, Marc Antoine (81): Aveugle clairvoyant (14); Famille 
extravagante (14); Foire Saint-Laurent (6); Métamorphose 
amoureuse (6); Nouveauté (6); Paniers (1); Philanthrope (10); 
Roi de Cocagne (1); Temps passé (2); Triomphe du temps (1); 
Usurier gentilhomme (20) 

Lesage, Alain René (27): Crispin rival de son maitre (25); Tontine 
(1); Turcaret (1) 

Linant, Michel (1): Akaide (1) 

Longepierre, Hilaire Bernard de Requeleyne, baron de (4): 
Médée (4) 

Marivaux, Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de (25): Legs (8); Préjugé 
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vaincu (1); Réunion des amours (2); Serments indiscrets (1); Sur- 
prise de l’amour (13). 

Marmontel, Jean Francois (3): Aristomène (1); Denys le tyran (2) 

Molière, Jean Baptiste Poquelin (200): Amour médecin (1); Am- 
phitryon (1); Avare (9); Bourgeois gentilhomme (6); Dépit amou- 
reux (3); Ecole des femmes (18); Ecole des maris (14); Escarba- 
gnas (25); Etourdi (3); Fâcheux (2); Femmes savantes (10); Geor- 
ge Dandin (7); Malade imaginaire (4); Mariage forcé (20); 
Médecin malgré lui (17); Misanthrope (15); Pourceaugnac (4); 
Précieuses ridicules (18); Princesse d’Elide (1); Scapin (5); 
Sganarelle (5); Sicilien (6); Tartuffe (7) 

Montfleury, Antoine Jacob, called (1): Femme juge et partie (1) 

Morand, Pierre de (3): Childéric (2); Téglis (1) 

Mouslier de Moissy, Alexandre Guillaume (1): Valet maitre (1) 

Nadal, Augustin (1): Saül (1) 

Palaprat de Bigot Jean (1): Ballet extravagant (1) 

Patu, Claude Pierre, and François de Portelance (1): Adieux du 
goût (1) 

Pellegrin, Simon Joseph (1): Tibère (1) 

Piron, Alexis (17): Fils ingrats (3); Gustave Wasa (8); Métroma- 
nie (6) 

Poisson, Philippe (29): Alcibiade (2); Impromptu de campagne 
(19); Procureur arbitre (6); Réveil d Epiménide (1); Ruses de 
Pamour (1) 

Poisson, Raymond (16): Baron de la Crasse (16) 

Pont-de-Vesle, Antoine de Feriol, comte de (8): Complaisant (3); 
Fat puni (4); Somnambule (1) 

Quinault, Philippe (16): Agrippa, royd’ Albe (1); Mère coquette (15) 

Racine, Jean (128): Andromaque (15); Athalie (8); Bajazet (22); 
Bérénice (1); Britannicus (24); Iphigénie (13); Mithridate (12); 
Plaideurs (5); Phèdre (18) 

Regnard, Jean François (133): Aztendez-moi sous l’orme (15); 
Démocrite (14); Distrait (15); Folies amoureuses (15); Joueur 
(14); Légataire universel (5); Ménechmes (13); Retour imprévu 
(21); Sérénade (21) 
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Richer, Henri (1): Sabinus et Eponine (1) 

Rioupéirous, Théodore de (2): Hypermnestre (2) 

Rotrou, Jean (1): Venceslas (1) 

Rousseau, Jean Baptiste (2): Flatteurs (2) 

Saint-Foix, Germain François Poullain de (10): Deucalion et 
Pyrrha (1); Graces (3); Heureuse épreuve (2); Oracle (4) 

Saint-Yon (1): Métempsycose (1) 

Saurin, Bernard Joseph (1): Trois rivaux (1) 

Scarron, Paul (15): Dom Japhet d’ Arménie (8); Jodelet maître (7) 

Voltaire, François Marie Arouet de (61): Alzire (10); Brutus (4); 
Enfant prodigue (8); Hérode et Mariamne (2); Indiscret (1); 
Mahomet le prophète (1); La Mérope francaise (11); Nanine (1); 
Œdipe (8); Oreste (1); Orphelin de la Chine (2); Sémiramis (1); 
Zaire (9) 


1723 


1723, it will be recalled, was a time of important internal change 
for France. It was during this year that the duc d’Orléans relin- 
quished his powers and the council of the regency was abolished 
in favour of the old governing body presided over by the king. 
The meetings of this latter group were attended by the duc de 
Chartres, the duc de Bourbon, the duc d’Orléans, Dubois, and 
Fleury. When Dubois died in August the ex-regent was named 
prime minister, a title he held until he died on 2 December. After 
his death, the duc de Bourbon requested and obtained his position. 

The players did not return to Versailles until the middle of No- 
vember in 1723, and so their repertory here this year is too limited 
to permit any extensive conclusions about the preferences shown 
at Court for individual authors and plays immediately after the 
coronation of Louis xv. The troupe’s opening with /nés de Castro 
and Le Concert ridicule may be viewed as another indication of 
the popularity of these two compositions, of course, and there is 
obvious relevance in /nès de Castro having been selected for 
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performance. Itis based upona situation derived from Spanish his- 
tory and involves a Spanish princess in a foreign land; the Spanish 
Infanta was to be among the spectators on 15 November. On the 
other hand, there is no particular significance in La Motte’s tra- 
gedy being paired with Le Concert ridicule for this initial perform- 
ance at Versailles, because these works had already been given 
together in Paris as recently as 28 May 1723, and Jnés de Castro had 
already been offered to the public 32 times with 55 other comedies 
since its premiére on 6 April 1723. Yet it can be observed that 
Corneille and Moliére provided the plays on two of the five trips 
that the actors made to give nine works by eight writers, two of 
whom had collaborated to produce one of the comedies. Also, of 
the five new plays accepted and staged by the troupe in 1723, 
only /nès de Castro earned the distinction of being presented to 
the Court this same year. 

It might be presumed that the return of the comédiens du rot to 
Versailles after an interval of nearly ten years would have pro- 
duced a detailed report in the press, but the Mercure for Novem- 
ber 1723 remarks only that ‘Il y aura Comédie trois fois la semaine 
à Versailles, pendant l’hyver, les Comédiens du Roy, & des 
Comédiens Italiens. Les premiers ont commencé 4 représenter 
devant S.M. & devant l’Infante-Reine le 15 de ce mois la Tragedie 
d’/nès de Castro „qui a eu le même succès à la Cour, qu’elle avoit 
eu à Paris, ayant fait répandre beaucoup de larmes, & pour petite 
Piece, Le Concert Ridicule, qui a beaucoup diverti’ (pp.961-962). 
The performances on 22 and 29 November are noted, but no 
information of interest is provided (p.1001). Also, it might be 
pointed out that the reference to the spectators’ tears is not an 
idle piece of hasty journalism. When this play was first given, the 
public hesitated between laughter and compassion at the moment 
when Inés’s children appear in the arms of their nurse. The actress 
saved the situation by addressing the audience directly: ‘Ris donc, 
sot parterre!” The regent himself then called out from his loge,‘La 
Motte, vous aviez raison!’ Marais, in his Journal, records that the 
author also read the play to Philippe d’Orléans ‘en présence de 
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deux femmes, et on dit qu’ils y ont bien pleuré; et le lecteur même 
pleurait’®. 

The budget for the first trip to Versailles is typical of the other 
budgets drawn up on these occasions since it amounted to 67fr. 
10s., a sum which is a normal amount of money dispersed for an 
excursion to Versailles at this time. ‘Huit carrosses et porte flam- 
beaux’ is the largest single entry in the expense account: 18fr. 
Amounts of less than ten francs were paid for ‘deux chariots’ 
(8fr.), ‘porteflambeau ou guide’ (7fr. 10s.), ‘le souffleur’ (4fr.), 
‘Genoiïse decorateur’ (3fr.), ‘les crocheteurs’ (8fr.), ‘Me Yorne & 
Son garçon’ (5fr.), “deux assistans’ (2fr.), ‘trois simphonistes’ 
(ofr.), and three francs ‘pour les copies [de la musique]’. Eleven 
actors and eight actresses made the trip; la Duclos heads the list of 
the latter, and so she doubtlessly played the lead in Jnés de Castro 
on account of La Motte’s preference for her. Adrienne Le Cou- 
vreur is also among the actresses who made this trip, but it would 
be another year or so before she would replace the aging Duclos. 
This is born out by the fact that on 2 July 1723 there was no per- 
formance, because la Duclos could not play in Jnés de Castro on 
account of an ailing foot while Le Couvreur, who would have 
taken her place, was ill too’. 

The theatre in the rue des Fossés-Saint-Germain-des-Prés was 
closed for the trips on 15 November and 17, 30 December, but it 
remained open on 22, 29 November. The players also kept their 
house dark from Friday, 3 December until Thursday, 9 Decem- 
ber on account of the death of the regent on 2 December. 


Versailles repertory, 1723 


no. day date author play 
t Mon 15 Nov La Motte Inés de Castro 
Brueys & 
Palaprat Concert ridicule 


ê see Paul Dupont, Houdar de La 7 see Lancaster (1951), p.680. 
Motte (Paris 1898), p.76. 
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no day date author play 
2 Mon 22Nov Molière ÆEtourdi 
Mon 2ọ Nov P. Corneille Horace 
Moliére Sicilien (Amour 
peintre) 
ARRET 17 Dec Racine Andromaque 
Regnard Sérénade 
5 Wed 29 Dec P. Corneille Rodogune 
Champmeslé Florentin? 
1724 


The history of the troupe’s performances at Versailles in 1724 
is singular inasmuch as the Registres record that they played here 
only in December. No explanation is given for their not having 
been called upon to travel to Versailles in the first eleven months 
of 1724 after they had just reverted to the practice of journeying to 
Court. Some of the interval can be explained by the fact that part 
of the company left Paris to entertain the Court at Fontainebleau 
on Saturday, 26 August, and did not return until Friday, 1 De- 
cember’. Also, it would not be their custom later on to go to Ver- 


8 the Mercure for December 1723 
(ii.361) notes that ‘Le Jeudy 30 de ce 
mois les Comédiens François joüerent 
devant le Roy la Tragedie de Rodo- 
gune, & la petite Comédie du Floren- 
tin de Montfleury. Cette Tragédie, 
une des plus excellentes de son illustre 
Auteur, a fait beaucoup de plaisir a la 
cour & 4 la ville. Les quatre principaux 
Rôles d’Antiochus, de Seleucus, de 
Rodogune & de Cleopatre, ont été 
remplis par les sieurs Baron & le Grand, 
& par les Diles Duclos & Dangeville. 
Cette derniere Actrice qui n’avoit 
jamais joiié ce Rôle, y a été extreme- 
ment applaudie’. The date of the pro- 
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gramme and the authorship of Le 
Florentin are erroneous here; and in 
the issue of February 1724 (p.361), Le 
Florentin is attributed to ‘M. de la 
Fontaine, ainsi que Je vous prends sans 
vert, la Coupe enchantée, & le Veau 
perdu, qui ont paru sous le nom de 
Champmeslé’. 

® Barbier, i.372-373: ‘Il y a plus de 
six semaines que le Roi est à Fontaine- 
bleau, où il se plaît parfaitement, au 
grand regret de tous les Seigneurs de 
la Cour... On ne sait point quand sera 
le retour; on dit qu’il y veut rester 
jusqu’au mois de décembre.” 
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sailles in the spring or summer. Yet, as will be seen, they would 
play here regularly in the first few months of the calendar year, 
before cloture. The fact remains, nevertheless, that they gave only 
four programmes at Versailles in 1724, and three of them were 
mounted within the space of five days. 

Despite the brevity of the season at Versailles, the Mercure 
reported it, though inexactly. The December issue announced, 
‘Le Lundi 4. de ce mois, les Comediens François, qui étoient res- 
tez à Paris, pendant le voyage de Fontainebleau, que quelques- 
uns se licentient d’appeler les Petits Comediens, & dont le Public 
a cependant fait autant de cas que des plus grands, representerent 
devant le Roi, à Versailles, le Triomphe du Temps, du sieur 
le Grand, Comédie en trois Parties, avec des Intermedes, dont on 
en peut voir l’Extrait dans le dernier Mercure [pp.2242ff.]. La 
Piece et l’execution parurent faire beaucoup de plaisir à toute la 
Cour’ (pp.2625-6). Monday, 4 December, was the date of the twin 
billing of works by Campistron and Dancourt, and Le Triomphe 
du temps had been performed on the previous day. 

The Mercure goes on to relate that “Le Roy ayant voulu voir 
les autres nouveautez que ces mémes Comediens avoient données 
a Paris, lorsque la Cour étoit 4 Fontainebleau, ils representerent 
quelques jours après devant Sa Majesté, le Jaloux Desabusé, les 
Bourgeoises de Qualité, & les Trois Cousines. Le Roi & toute la 
Cour parurent y prendre beaucoup de plaisir.’ This account of 
Louis xv’s interest in the ‘petits comédiens’ is correct apparently. 
All three plays given at Versailles on 4 and 8 December were pre- 
sented in Paris between 26 August and 1 December; Les Trois 
cousines alone enjoyed no fewer than 26 performances in this inter- 
val of five weeks. In fact, the players produced seven new works 
in 1724, but only Le Triomphe du temps was selected for staging 
at Versailles this same year. It is curious that the Mercure does not 
include this composition among ‘les autres nouveautez’ that 
Louis xv wished to see. 
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Versailles repertory, 1724 


no. day date author play 
ao S 3 Dec Legrand Triomphe du temps 
21 Mon 7 Dee Campistron Jaloux désabusé 
Dancourt Fête de village 
(Bourgeoises de 
qualité) 
Sami Eri 8 Dec Dancourt Trois cousines 
totem Sat 30 Dec Molière Tartuffe 
1725 


The players’ activities at Versailles show signs of expansion in 
1725 although they performed here during only four months of 
the year and were entertaining the Court at Fontainebleau for 
nearly three months between 5 September and 26 November. In 
all, they made 14 trips to give 24 performances of 22 plays by ten 
dramatists. Only Hauteroche’s Le Deuil and Racine’s Britanni- 
cus were presented twice; Moliére stands alone with seven of his 
comedies given once. Racine had three tragedies mounted, 
P. Corneille, Hauteroche, and Legrand each had two. The most 
striking features of the 1725 repertory are the large percentage 
of 17th-century plays offered and the fact that none of the seven 
new works accepted by the company this year was performed at 
Versailles before 1 January 1726. 

There is probably some significance in the omission of Jnés de 
Castro from the 1725 repertory, however, since it was in April of 
this year that the regent’s successor as prime minister, the duc de 
Bourbon, had effected the Infanta’s return to Spain on the pretext 
that she was too young to present Louis xv with an heir. Philip v 
was led to conclude with Austria the treaty of Vienna as a result 
of his anger at this slight, but his action had little or no influence 
on the theatrical programmes at Versailles. Louis xv’s subsequent 
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marriage to Maria Leszczinska and the celebration of the wedding 
at Fontainebleau in September doubtlessly delayed the resump- 
tion of the troupe’s appearance at Versailles inasmuch as a part of 
the company was at Fontainebleau from 26 August to 1 Decem- 
ber, and the actors contributed to festivities by enacting scenes 
from Moliére while the rest of the players continued to perform in 
Paris?*. Barbier notes in his Journal that ‘Le Roi est revenu de 
Fontainebleau à Versailles avec la Reine, au commencement du 


mois de décembre’ (i.412). 


Versailles repertory, 1725 


no day date author play 
Te ert 5 Jan Racine Phèdre 
Hauteroche Crispin médecin 
Th 11 Jan P. Corneille Menteur 
Mae RIT 16 Jan Racine Britannicus" 
Hauteroche Deuil 
Th 22 Feb Molière Avare 
Salt 1 Mar Crébillon Rhadamiste et 
Lénobie!* 


10 see Lancaster (1951), p.683, and 
Alfred Leroy, Marie Leczinska et ses 
filles (Paris 1940), pp.46-5 4. 

11 the Mercure for January 1725 re- 
ports that ‘Le 16. de ce mois les mêmes 
Comediens representerent la Tragedie 
de Britannicus à Versailles, dans la- 
quelle la Dlle Ponchard, nouvelle 
Actrice, qui avoit déja paru dans des 
rôles Comiques, joiia le rôle d’ Agrip- 
pine avec intelligence. Le Sieur Du- 
rand, qui a déja été de la Troupe Fran- 
goise y joua Burrus, & dans la petite 
Comédie du Deüil,le rôle de Nicodème: 
il fut gouté dans l’un & dans l’autre’ 
(p.140). 

12 the Mercure, March 1725: ‘Le 1. de 
ce mois les Comediens François repre- 


senterent devant le Roi, à Versailles, la 
Tragedie de Rhadamiste & Zenobie de 
M. Crebillon. Le sieur de Breüil & la 
Dlle de Seine y joüerent les princi- 
paux rôles. On joüa pour petite Piece la 
Comedie de Crispin, dans laquelle le 
sieur Poisson joüa le premier rôle. Cet 
acteur a été regi depuis peu dans la 
Troupe du Roi pour joüer les rôles de 
son pere, qui s’est retiré il y a plus d’un 
an’ (p.564). It is not surprising to find 
‘la Dille de Seine’ playing a lead part at 
Court since, if the Mercure is to be be- 
lieved, ‘Le Roi est si satisfait de cette 
Actrice, que Sa Majesté a ordonné 
qu’on lui fit un habit à la Romaine, 
dont elle veut bien lui faire present’ 
(November 1724, p.2462). This 
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no. day date author play 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 
maître 
Gu TUE 6 Mar P. Corneille Polyeucte 
Legrand Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 
eet Sat 10 Mar Dancourt Chevalier à la mode? 
8 Wed 14Mar Regnard Démocrite (amou- 
reux)! 
go Lue 4 Dec Molière Misanthrope 
Legrand Métamorphose 
amoureuse 
10 Wed 12 Dec Racine Mithridate 


costume apparently caused a great deal 
ofcomment since the Mercure describes 
it in January 1725: ‘Il est de velours 
couleur de cerise, extraordinairement 
enrichi de cartisanes, de franges, & 
point d’Espagne d’argent, dont on a 
fait monter le poids jusqu’à 900 onces? 
(p.173). 

18 the Mercure for March1725, p.565, 
gives an incorrect date for this pro- 
gramme: ‘Le 6. ils representerent de- 
vant S. Majesté la Comedie du Cheva- 
lier à la mode, dans laquelle la Dile du 
Buisson, nouvelle Actrice joiia le rôle 
de Madame Patin, avec un applaudis- 
sement general. Cette Piece fit beau- 
coup de plaisir 4 la Cour’. 

14 the Mercure, March 1725: ‘Le 14 
.… les mêmes Comédiens jouerent ce 
jour-la devant le Roi la Comedie de 
Democrite amoureux, de M. Renard, 
dans laquelle le sieur Durand joiia le 
rôle de Thalere, & la Dile de Nesmond 
celui de Cleantis. On joiia pour petite 
Piece la Serenade, dans laquelle la 
Dlle du Buisson joiia le rôle de la Sui- 
vante avec beaucoup d’intelligence & 
de feu’ (p. 567). 
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15 the Mercure, December 1725: ‘Le 
Mardi 4. de ce mois les Comédiens 
François representerent, à Versailles, 
devant leurs Majestez le Misanthrope 
de Moliere, & pour petite Piece, la 
Metamorphose amoureuse du sieur le 
Grand, dans laquelle la petite Dlle 
Dangeville joüa en Crispin’ (i.2912). 

16 the Mercure, December: ‘Le 12. 
ils y representerent la Tragedie de 
Mithridate, de Racine, & les Folies 
Amoureuses, de Regnard. La Dile Qui- 
nault du Fresne y joiia le rôle de la 
Folle, & la DIle le Grand celui de la 
Suivante. Cette derniere Actrice dont 
les talens ont été goutez à la Cour, fut 
regiie le lendemain, par ordre de la 
Reine, dans la Troupe Frangoise, a 
demi part’ (i.2912-3). Idem. 11.315 4-6 
gives the starting times of per- 
formances at Court as ‘vers les 7. 
heures’ and lists the programmes for 
4, 11, 29 December but states incor- 
rectly that ‘Les Concerts, les Apparte- 
mens & les Spectacles cesserent à Ver- 
sailles le 20, de ce mois, jusqu’au len- 
demain des Fêtes de Noël’. 
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no. day date author play 
Regnard Folies amoureuses 

II Sat 15 Dec Molière Ecole des maris 
Molière Fâcheux 

12 Tue 18 Dec Racine Britannicus 
Moliére Mariage forcé 

13 Sat 22 Dec Molière Ecole des femmes 


Hauteroche Deuil 
14 2 Sat 29 Dec Th. Corneille Comte d’ Essex 


Moliére Cocu imaginaire 


(Sganarelle ) 


1726 


The year 1726 saw the actors give no fewer than 47 perform- 
ances of 45 plays by 21 dramatists on their 25 excursions to Ver- 
sailles. Two plays were given twice, therefore,and they were both 
by Molière: La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas and Le Sicilien. The 
Court also showed a marked preference for comedy during 1726 
in other respects, since only 13 of the 45 plays were tragedies. Four 
of these compositions were by Corneille, and an equal number by 
Racine. Three of the remaining five tragedies had been made part 
of the players’ repertory in 1726: La Motte, Œdipe (18 March); 
Crébillon, Pyrrhus (29 April); Pellegrin, Tibère (13 December). 
Still, none of the five comedies played by the troupe for the first 
time in 1726 was acted this same year at Versailles. As one might 
suspect, therefore, Moliére was the most popular dramatist since 
11 of his comedies provided the material for 13 separate perform- 
ances. The playwrights most often seen after Moliére, Corneille 
and Racine were Dancourt, Hauteroche, and Regnard, each of 
whom had three comedies staged. Baron and Legrand were the 
only authors to have two plays mounted at court by the troupe. 
Six dramatists made their first appearance at Versailles with 
their writings: Alain, Baron, Boissy, Lafont, Pellegrin, Rioupéi- 
rous. 
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The numbers of the Mercure for February (p.361) and March 
(p.576) give the correct bill and date for 4 and 7 February and 
16 and 30 March but place the dates for the programme of 12 
March a day later and of 24 March a day earlier than the players 
record. Also, the 16 April bill is dated 4 April (p.772) while the 
4 May performance is dated 6 May (p.1001). The issue for May 
reports that the actors gave ‘a Versailles le 11 [mai] la nouvelle 
Tragedie de Pyrrhus de M. de Crébillon, qui regut d’aussi-grands 
applaudissemens à la Cour, qu’elle en reçoit tous les jours à la 
Ville, où la Salle de Spectacle est toujours extrêmement remplie, 
malgré les beaux jours de cette saison, pendant laquelle les théatres 
sont ordinairement peu frequentez’ (p.1002). In the September 
volume, it is noted that the actors ‘representerent le 5. de ce mois, 
dans l’appartement de la Reine, à Versailles, en présence de S. M. 
la Comédie de L’ Etourdt’ (p.2134). It is interesting that Louis xv 
and his new bride watched the performance of L’ Ezourdi together 
and in apparent harmony, though it was only a few months be- 
fore the struggle between the duc de Bourbon and Fleury broke 
into the open and caused a serious rift between the king and his 
queen!?. 

The Registres and the Mercure concur on the dates and the 
plays for 10, 12, 17, 19 September (1bid.) and 3, 7, 10, 14 December 
(1.2784). 

Versailles repertory, 1726 


no. day date author play 
1 Mon 4Feb Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Alain Epreuve réciproque 
ao À à 7 Feb P. Corneille Cinna 
Racine Plaideurs 


3 Tue 12 Mar P. Corneille Horace 
Legrand Foire St Laurent 


fr Sat 16 Mar Molière Femmes savantes 
Moliére Cocu imaginaire 
(Sganarelle) 


17 see Leroy, pp.66-78. 
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day 
Tue 


Sun 


Tue 


Sat 


Tue 


Sat 


Tue 


Sat 


Sat 


Tue 


date 
19 Mar 
24 Mar 


26 Mar 


30 Mar 


2 Apr 


6 Apr 


30 Apr 


4 May 


11 May 


5 Sept 
10 Sept 


12 Sept 


17 Sept 


author 
Campistron 
Molière 
Champmeslé 
La Motte 
Regnard 


Molière 
Dufresny 


Racine 
Boissy 
Hauteroche 


Hauteroche 
P. Corneille 
Molière 
Molière 
Lafont 


Crébillon 
Molière 
Molière 
Brueys 
Dancourt 


Baron 
Dancourt 
Regnard 


Brueys & 
Palaprat 


play 
Andronic 
Tartuffe 
Florentin 
Œdipe 
Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 
Bourgeois gentil- 
homme 
Esprit de contradic- 
tion 
Athalie 
Babillard 
Esprit follet (Dame 
invisible) 
Crispin médecin 
Cid 
George Dandin 
Dépit amoureux 
Naufrage (Pompe 
funèbre de Crispin) 
Pyrrhus 
Escarbagnas 
Etourdi 
Important (de cour) 
Vacances (des pro- 
cureurs) (Gri- 
maudin ) 
Homme à bonne for- 
tune 
Vendanges (de Su- 
resnes ) 
Légataire universel 
Concert ridicule 
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no. day date author play 
13H Eh 19 Sept Th. Corneille Baron d’Albikrac 
Molière Sicilien (Amour 
peintre) 
19 Tue 3 Dec Rioupéirous Hypermnestre 
Legrand Famille extrava- 
gante 
20 gear Sat 7 Dec Moliére Ecole des femmes 
Hauteroche Souper mal apprêté 
A ING 10 Dec Racine Phèdre 
Dancourt Galant jardinier 
22) Sat 14 Dec Baron Andrienne 
Regnard Folies amoureuses 
234 lue 17 Dec  Pellegrin Tibère 
Molière Amour médecin 
24 Mon 23 Dec Molière Escarbagnas 
25. Tue 31 Dec =P. Corneille Micomède 
Molière Sicilien (Amour 
peintre) 
1727 


The players were nearly as busy at Versailles in 1727 as they had 
been in 1726 since they gave 42 comedies and tragedies on their 
23 trips. They performed a total of 45 separate times, and the three 
plays presented twice were Le Bon soldat by Dancourt, Le 
Mariage forcé by Molière, and Andromaque by Racine. In all, 
twenty authors supplied the texts for the programmes, and Mo- 
lière was once again the most frequently seen playwright since ten 
of his comedies were staged a total of ten times. Racine proved 
more popular than usual by reason of having had four tragedies 
played once and Andromaque twice. Four compositions by 
Regnard enjoyed a performance apiece, and Dancourt had three 
of his plays given once in addition to the two stagings of Le Bon 
soldat. These four dramatists, therefore, were seen more fre- 
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quently than Pierre Corneille, who had only three of his tragedies 
presented once apiece. Campistron and Legrand were responsi- 
ble for a pair of tragedies and comedies, respectively. Thirteen 
plays were put on once. Three of the eight works newly adopted 
by the troupe in 1727 were taken to Versailles about a month 
after the première in Paris: Legrand, Nouveauté (13 January in 
Paris); Destouches, Philosophe marié (15 Feb. in Paris); Boissy, 
François à Londres (3 July in Paris). 

The two trips the players make to Court on 7 and 12 August 
are curious not only because they are made at an unaccustomed 
time, three months after cloture and three months before the 
resumption of winter programmes, but also because the queen 
gave birth to twin girls, her first children, on 14 August 1727. The 
initiation of the second half of the year’s theatrical activity on 
2 December has a certain interest too inasmuch as Louis xv chose 
to exercise royal clemency to the extent of recalling the recently 
exiled duc de Bourbon to Versailles on 3 December 1727. Cor- 
neille’s Cinna, of course, would have been an ideal choice for the 
4 December programme, but this opportunity to display good 
‘timing’ was missed. 

The Mercure had no news of special interest to report on any 
of the 1727 performances. The dates and programmes are an- 
nounced correctly for 3 February (pp.342-343), 4,6, 11, 18, 20, 22, 
24, 27, 29 March (pp. 531-532, 762), 12 August (p.1883), and 2, 4, 
9,11, 22 December (p.2687). The dates given for other perform- 
ances are notthesame asthose indicated inthe Registres; 7 August 
and 6, 13, 16, 18, 20 December have discrepancies in plays and 
dates. Also, the Mercure lists a performance of Le Philosophe 
marié for 13 March (pp.531-532). 


Versailles repertory, 1727 


no. day date author play 
1 Mon. 3 Feb Th. Corneille Baron d’ Albikrac 
Legrand Nouveauté 
2 Tues 4 Mar Racine Andromaque 
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aay 
Th 
Tue 
Tue 
Th 
Sat 
Mon 


Th 


Sat 


Th 


Tue 


Tue 


Th 
Sat 


Tue 
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date 


6 Mar 

11 Mar 
18 Mar 
20 Mar 
22 Mar 
24 Mar 


27 Mar 


29 Mar 


7 Aug 


12 Aug 


2 Dec 


4 Dec 
6 Dec 


9 Dec 


author 


R. Poisson 
Destouches 
Moliére 
Racine 
Moliére 
Campistron 
Dancourt 
Genest 
Moliére 
Moliére 
Moliére 

La Chapelle 
Dancourt 
P. Corneille 
Regnard 


Moliére 
Champmeslé 
Brueys & 
Palaprat 
Boissy 


Boursault 


Campistron 
Dancourt 


P. Corneille 
Moliére 
Montfleury 
Moliére 
Racine 
Moliére 


play 

Baron de la Crasse 
Philosophe marié 
Mariage forcé 
Mithridate 
Précieuses ridicules 
Alcibiade 
Bon soldat 
Pénélope 
George Dandin 
Scapin 
Pourceaugnac 
Cléopätre 
Parisienne 
Polyeucte 
Attendez-moi sous 

l’orme 
Ecole des femmes 
Florentin 
Grondeur 


François à Londres 
Mercure galant (Co- 
médie sans titre) 
Tiridate 
Fête de village 
(Bourgeoises de 
qualité) 
Rodogune 
Mariage forcé 
Femme juge 
Escarbagnas 
Britannicus 
Sicilien (Amour 
peintre) 
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no. day date author play 
aih 11 Dec Regnard Ménechmes 
Brueys Avocat Patelin 
18 Sat 13 Dec P. Corneille Pompée (Mort de 
Pompée) 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 
maître 
19 Tue 16 Dec Molière ÆEtourdi 
Legrand Aveugle clairvoyant 
202%: Th 18 Dec Racine Phèdre 
Dancourt Bon soldat 
2 Sat 20 Dec  Regnard Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 
Regnard Sérénade 
22 Mon 22Dec Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Moliére Cocu imaginaire 
(Sganarelle) 
23 Mon 29 Dec Racine Andromaque 
Lafont Trois frères rivaux 
1728 


The repertory at Versailles for 1728 appears quite limited, if 
one compares it to that of the two previous years, because the 
actors made only 15 excursions to Court in this year. Also, they 
undertake only 26 performances and present but one play on four 
of their trips. Accordingly, only 23 comedies and tragedies by 
15 authors are staged in 1728, and the latter genre nearly disap- 
pears in favour of comedy since only five tragedies are offered. 

Molière occupies once again the prominent position in the total 
programming by virtue ofhaving five works played once and Les 
Précieuses ridicules offered twice. Two other plays are staged 
twice, however, and, strangely enough, one of them is the Cid 
while the other is L’Jnconnu by Visé and Thomas Corneille. 
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Dancourt continues to be relatively popular since three of his 
comedies are mounted while two of Pierre Corneille’s tragedies 
are seen. But all other eleven playwrights, including Racine and 
Regnard, have only one of their compositions staged once. 

The Mercure says nothing of importance about the February 
performances at Versailles although they date the billings cor- 
rectly for this month (pp.558-5 59). Exact dating is also furnished 
for 2, 4, 8 March, and a longer notice is provided for the perform- 
ance of Pourceaugnac on 10 March, where the dancers and singers 
are named, and credit for the authorship of the ballet is given to 
‘le Sieur Belon, Maître des Balets du Roy’ (p.560). 

Since the king was ill during October, performances were not 
resumed until 23 November, but, as the second volume of the 
Mercure for December 1728 reveals, the Court resolved to return 
to theatrical entertainment with a will on 4, 22, 29 December. The 
account of what happened at this time seems worth repeating here 
despite its length on account of its intrinsic interest and also be- 
cause it furnishes further indication of the extent to which the 
king and Court could and did indulge themselves: “Le 22. du mois 
dernier, le Duc de la Trimouille, Premier Gentilhomme de la 
Chambre du Roi, ordonna aux Comédiens François, à Mrs de 
Blamont, Sur-Intendant de la Musique, & Balon, Compositeur 
des Balets de S. M. de remettre au Théatre, pour étre représentée 
devant la Cour, la Comédie héroique de la Princesse d’ Elide de 
Moliere, avec tous ses intermedes & agrémens, ce qu’on fut obligé 
de faire avec beaucoup de précipitation, leurs Majestez en voulant 
voir la représentation le 4. de ce mois; cela fut executé par les 
Comédiens du Roi, & par les meilleurs sujets de l’Académie 
Royale de Musique, dans le Chant & dans la Danse, avec tout 
l’art & magnificence qu’on peut concevoir, & à la satisfaction de 
leurs Majestez, & de toute la Cour. La Dlle le Couvreur & le sieur 
Quinault y joüerent les principaux Rôles, le sieur de la Thorilliere, 
celui de Moran, & C. M. de Blamont y conserva tout ce qui y étoit 
de la Musique de M. de Lully; il y ajouta seulement quelques mor- 
ceaux particuliers de lui, & y joignit la Chacone de M. de Dam- 
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pierre, avec des Cors de Chasse. Quelques jours après, L. M. 
souhaiterent voir la Comédie de l’Znconnu, de Thomas Corneille, 
avec de nouveaux agrémens. Le Duc de la Trimouille donna ses 
ordres aux mêmes Comédiens & aux Srs de Blamont & Balon, & 
les engagea à ne perdre aucun tems pour répéter cette Piéce & la 
mettre en état d’être représentée le 22. Ils y travaillerent avec tout 
le zele & l’ardeur imaginables; ils réussirent avec un tel succès 
qu’ils furent applaudis du Roi & de la Reine, & generalement de 
toute la Cour. Les Rôles du Marquis & de la Comtesse étoient 
remplis par le sieur Quinault & par la DIle le Couvreur; les Rôles 
de /a Montagne & du Vicomte, par les Srs de la Torilliere & Poisson, 
celui du Chevalier par le sieur du Fresne, & les Rôles d’Okimpe & 
de Virginie, par les Diles Jauvenot & du Bocage. Les Rôles de la 
Jeunesse & de l Amour étoient remplis par la jeune Dlle du Breuil, 
& par le petit d’ Angeville, âgé de six ans, qui ont été extrêmement 
applaudis’ (pp.2931-2). 

The account also describes the intermèdes, the music, the sing- 
ers, the dances, the dancers, the settings, and the airs by Blamont. 
A second performance is demanded by the king, and the orchestra 
is described as being composed on this occasion of “quatre Des- 
sus de Violons ... Deux hautbois ... Deux Flutes Allemandes ... 
Deux Basses de Violons... Deux Bassons’ (p.2937). The Mercure 
closes its account of the 1728 theatrical season with a note that ‘le 
30 Decembre la Dlle de Cleves joiia à Versailles le Rôle de Chimene 
dans la Tragedie du Cid’ (p.2939). 

Six new plays were accepted by the actors in 1728 and three of 
them were given at Versailles this same year: Amants déguisés, 
Procureur arbitre, Fils ingrats. 

This year saw the birth of a third daughter to the royal couple 
in July, and this event proved to be a cause of widespread disap- 
pointment since the Parisian populace as well as the circles at 
Court were certain that the new child would bea boy. If this dam- 
pening of spirits had any influence upon the repertory of the 
troupe at Versailles, however, it is not visible. Yet the restora- 
tion of amicable relationships between Madrid and the French 
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government might explain in some measure the return of the Cid 
to Court after an absence of two years. 


day 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
Tue 
Th 
Mon 
Wed 
Tue 
Th 
Mon 


Sat 
Wed 


Wed 


Versailles repertory, 1728 


date 


17 Feb 
19 Feb 


24 Feb 


26 Feb 
2 Mar 
4 Mar 
8 Mar 
10 Mar 
23 Nov 
25 Nov 
29 Nov 


4 Dec 
22 Dec 


29 Dec 


author 


Molière 
Aunillon 

P. Corneille 
Molière 
Marivaux 
Dancourt 


P. Corneille 
Regnard 
Molière 
Alain 
Racine 

P. Poisson 
Moliére 
Lesage 


Moliére 
Longepierre 
Dancourt 
Piron 
Dancourt 


play 
Ecole des maris 
Amants déguisés 
Héraclius 
Précieuses ridicules 
Surprise de l’amour 
Fête de village 
(Bourgeoises de 
qualité) 
Cid 
Sérénade 
Malade imaginaire 
Epreuve réciproque 
Bajazet 
Procureur arbitre 
Dépit amoureux 
Crispin rival de son 
maître 


Pourceaugnac 
Médée 

Mari retrouvé 
Fils ingrats 
Galant jardinier 


Th. Corneille Comte d’ Essex 


Hauteroche 
Moliére 


Deuil 
Princesse d’ Elide 


Th. Corneille Jnconnu 


& Visé 


Th. Corneille Jnconnu 


& Visé 
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no. day date author play 

ash eh 30 Dec =P. Corneille Cid 
Moliére Précieuses ridicules 
1729 


Thebirth of the long awaited dauphin took place finally on 4Sep- 
tember 1729, and the impact of this event upon the Court was as 
profound as it was salubrious. The king was exuberant; the cloud 
hanging over the queen lifted as she found new favour with her 
husband and subjects; petty intrigues and palace politics all but 
disappeared. It seemed as if an era of joy and fulfillment were at 
hand. It comes as no surprise, therefore, to find that the players’ 
seventh year of performing before Louis xv and his court was 
their busiest to date. They presented 46 plays on 27 trips to Ver- 
sailles, mostly on Tuesday and Thursday; 21 authors were resp- 
onsible for the dramas staged in their 52 performances. No comp- 
osition was given three times. Six works were offered twice, and 
Moliére provided three of them in addition to furnishing both 
comedies for 1 April: Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, L’ Ecole des 
femmes, Tartuffe. 

For the seventh consecutive year Moliére proved to be the most 
popular writer: eight of his comedies were performed 11 times. 
Each of the stagings of Le Bourgeois gentilhomme provoked 
comment in the March issue of the Mercure: ‘Le 14, le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme fut joué à la cour avec tous ses agrémens. Le princi- 
pal Rôle étant rempli par le sieur de la Thorilliere, ceux de Cleonte, 
de Covielle, de Dorante, du Maître de Musique, du Maître à 
Danser, du Maître d’Armes, du Maître de Philosophie & du 
Mufti, étoient remplis par les Sieurs Quinault, Armand, Dubravil, 
Legrand, Dumirail, Dufresne & Dangeville. Les Sieurs Quinault 
& du Fresne joüerent aussi les Rôles de PEleve du Maitre de 


Musique, & le Mufti; & les Réles de Mad. Jourdain, Lucile, Nicole 
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& Dorimene, par les Diles Dubreuil, Dufresne, Quinaut & La- 
motte. Le Chant & la Danse des Intermedes fut executé par les 
Acteurs de Opera’ (pp.555-556)- In its second performance in 
March 1729 Le Bourgeois gentilhomme was again given alone, and, 
according to the Mercure, ‘Le Sieur Boutelou fit au commence- 
ment de la Piéce, le Rôle du Compositeur de Musique, d’une 
maniere si fine, qu’il s’attira les applaudissemens de toute la Cour 
... le Sieur Poisson, pere, joüa par ordre du Roi le Rôle du Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, & malgré la timidité que lui causoit sa répu- 
gnance à remonter sur le Théatre après une Retraite de plusieurs 
années, il donna encore des preuves d’un talent qui lui a fait une si 
grande réputation. Le Sieur de la Thorilliere reprit ses anciens 
Rôles, du Maître à Danser, de Covielle & du Mufti, qu’il joüa 
avec les graces & la legereté que tout le monde lui connoit’ 
(pp.581-582). 

Racine was responsible for half of the tragedies acted: /phigénie 
was given twice while five of his other titles were billed once 
apiece; the April Mercure notes that, on 28 March, ‘la Dile le Cou- 
vreur joüa le rôle d’ Athalie’ (p.794). Legrand enjoyed five presen- 
tations of four comedies and so proved more popular this year 
than Regnard, four of whose plays were staged once, and than 
Pierre Corneille, Dancourt, or Hauteroche, three of whose compo- 
sitions were mounted once. Like Brueys, Crébillon had two per- 
formances of two plays. Brueys and Palaprat in collaboration, 
along with ten other playwrights, had a single performance of one 
play. Quinault enjoyed the minor distinction of being the single 
dramatist to provide one play but to have it offered twice. 

This year saw not only the début of Sarrazin on 3 March and 
Bercy on 8 April but also the reception into the troupe of mlle 
Baron in November and Duval in December. These latter two 
additions to the actors’ group were reported by the Mercure in its 
issues for these two months, and the notices of these two induc- 
tions are of interest here, since performances at Versailles are 
involved in each instance. The November number reports, ‘Le 10. 


ils y representerent la Comédie de Tartuffe, dans laquelle la Dile 
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Baron joiia le Rôle d’Elmire avec autant de succès qu’elle l’avoit 
joüé à Paris. Elle remplit aussi très-bien dans la petite Piéce du 
Galand Jardinier, le Rôle de la Joüeuse de Gobelets, dans lequel 
elle chanta trés-bien; ensorte que sa voix, son jeu & sa figure, ont 
si generalement plû à la Cour, qu’elle fut reçûë le même jour, par 
ordre de la Reine, pour la premiere demi part vacante’ (p.2683). 
The December notice of Duval’s entrance into the troupe is less 
verbose: ‘Les Comédiens François representerent ... le premier 
de ce mois, la Tragédie d’Andronic, dans laquelle le sieur Duval 
joiia le principal Rôle, & fit tant de plaisir qu’il a été reçû dans la 
Troupe du Roy sur la pied d’une demi part’ (p. 2919). 

Five new plays were accepted by the actors in 1729, but none 
of them was given at Versailles this same year. 


Versailles repertory, 1729 


no. day date author play 


1 Wed = 4 Jan Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Legrand Foire St Laurent 
2ieeeroat 8 Jan Regnard Joueur 


Boindin Port de mer 

Zen Late 11 Jan Piron Fils ingrats 
Regnard Folies amoureuses 

A hte 13 Jan Racine Phèdre 
Dancourt Bon soldat 

5 Er 21 Jan Th. Corneille Baron d’ Albikrac 
Moliére Médecin malgré lui 

(forcé) 

6 Tue 25 Jan Racine Britannicus 
Legrand Usurier gentilhomme 

T LA 27 Jan Molière Tartuffe 
Dancourt Colin maillard 

3 Tue 1 Feb Racine Andromaque 
Lafont Trois frères rivaux 
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no. day date author play 
ọ Tue 8 Mar Quinault Mere coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 
Champmeslé Florentin 
10 MT 1oMar P. Corneille Œdipe 
Legrand Famille extrava- 
gante” 
11 Mon 14Mar Molière Bourgeois gentil- 
homme 
12 Ny 17Mar Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Regnard Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme. 
13 Mon 21Mar P. Corneille Polyeucte 
Hauteroche Deuil 
14 Wed 23Mar Molière Bourgeois gentil- 
homme 
15 Mon 28Mar Racine Athalie 
Brueys & Concert ridicule 
Palaprat 
16 ET 1 Apr Molière Ecole des femmes 
Molière Cocu imaginaire 
(Sganarelle) 
172 Iie 8 Nov Crébillon Pyrrhus 
Molière Escarbagnas 
TS ER 10 Nov Molière Tartuffe 
Dancourt Galant jardinier 


18 the Mercure, March 1729, obser- 
ves that ‘Le 8 Mars, les mémes Come- 
diens [François] representerent à la 
Cour, la Comédie de la Mere Coquette, 
& pour petite Piece, le Florentin. La 
Dlle Sallé, & le sieur Laval, de l’ Aca- 
démie Royale de Musique, danserent 
les Caracteres de la Danse entre les 
deux Pieces, & reçurent des applaudis- 
semens bien meritez’ (p.555). 
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19 ibid.: ‘Le 10. on joiia sur le même 
Théâtre la Tragedie d'Œdipe, de Cor- 
neille, dans laquelle le sieur Sarrazin 
joiia le principal Rôle, avec beaucoup 
d’applaudissements & on jugea qu’il 
rempliroit bien les Rôles de Roy. On 
representa ensuite la petite Comédie 
de la Famille extravagante, du sieur le 
Grand, où le petit d’Angeville, qui n’a 
guére plus de six ans, fit beaucoup de 
plaisir dans le Rôle de Bazoche.’ 
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no. day date author play 
19 Mon 15 Nov Brueys Important (de cour) 
Molière Mariage forcé 
20~tew] h 18 Nov P.Corneille Cinna” 
Alain Epreuve réciproque 
21 Mon 22Nov Destouches Médisant 
R. Poisson Baron de la Crasse 
22 Wed 24 Nov  Crébillon Rhadamiste et Zéno- 
bie 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
23 Mon 29Nov_ Molière Dépit amoureux 
Brueys Avocat Patelin 
her TD 1 Dec Campistron Andronic 
Legrand Aveugle clairvoyant 
25 Tue 6 Dec Quinault Mere coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 
Hauteroche Cocher supposé 
26e Th 22 Dec Molière Ecole des femmes 
Hauteroche Crispin médecin? 
29 Wael 29 Dec La Grange- Jno et Mélicerte 
Chancel 
Legrand Usurier gentil- 
homme 
1730 


The optimism of 1729 was sustained in 1730 by the addition of 
a fifth child to the royal family on 30 April, but this birth of the 


20 the Mercure, November, p.2683, 
reports that the actors gave Cinna on 
17 November, an error, and that ‘le 
sieur Sarrazin, qui depuis qu’il est 
reçû n’avoit pas paru à la Cour, joiia le 
Rôle d’Auguste, & le sieur Banniere 
celui de Cinna.’ However, he had 
played at Versailles in the part of Aga- 


memnon for Racine’s Iphigénie on 
17 March 1729. See the Mercure, March, 
p.556. 

21 Registre 80: ‘Le Jeudy 22 xP'° 1729 
Monsieur Baron est mort à cinq heures 
du soir et le 23 de ce mois il a esté en- 
terré à St. Benoist sa paroisse et c’est de 
ce jour que sa part est vacante.’ 
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duc d’Anjou came too late to have any influence on the first half 
of the theatrical programmes at Versailles and too early to affect 
the nature of the players’ offerings there in the second half of the 
year. When the antagonism and distrust between parlement 
and Louis xv broke out into the open with the king serving a 
lettre de cachet upon that body on 29 November 1730, it would 
seem at first glance that this conflict would explain the suspension 
of theatrical activity at Versailles between 16 November and 22 
December. The king was at Marly at least some of this time, 
however, and it is therefore likely that his presence there negated 
to some degree the need for the players’ going to Versailles. Yet 
these events did not prevent the actors from making 27 trips to 
Court here to give 42 performances of as many plays by 22 dra- 
matists. 

The repertory at Versailles in 1730 differs in at least two respects 
from those of previous years. None of the 42 plays given in this 
year is performed more than once. Moliére shares his status of 
being the most popular author with Regnard, since each of 
these two writers has five plays staged once apiece. A third salient 
feature of the offerings at court during 1730 is that Dancourt has 
four comedies presented while Racine contributes an equal num- 
ber of tragedies. Destouches and Corneille have three plays 
mounted once. Scarron, with seventeenth-century comedies, and 
Voltaire, with eighteenth-century tragedies, each contribute a 
pair of compositions to the theatrical fare, but no fewer than four- 
teen playwrights have one comedy or one tragedy mounted once 
on the 23 trips to court. Five new plays were accepted by the 
players in 1730, but of these only Voltaire’s Brutus was taken to 
Versailles this same year. His first representation at Court as a 
dramatist was, however, Œdipe. 

It might be recalled here that Adrienne Le Couvreur died this 
year on 20 March. Mme Dufey, who was already in retirement, 
passed away on 13 August. Barbier gives a rather detailed biogra- 
phical sketch of the former’s death in his Journal for March 1730 
(ii.94-97) but says nothing of the latter’s. 
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Versailles repertory, 1730 


no. day date author play 

I Th 5 Jan Destouches Curieux impertinent 
Lafont Trois frères rivaux 

2 Laie 10 Jan Racine Bérénice 
Regnard Retour imprévu 

sue Eh 12 Jan Scarron Jodelet maître 
Molière George Dandin 

4 Tue 17 Jan Crébillon Electre 
Dumas d’Ai- Avare amoureux 
gueberre 

at eas 19 Jan Destouches Philosophe marié 
Regnard Sérénade 

6 Th 26 Jan Boursault Esope à la Cour 
Dancourt Colin maillard 

7 Tue 28 Feb Regnard Folies amoureuses? 
Destouches Médisant 

8 Th 2 Mar Molière Médecin malgré lui 

(forcé)* 
g Tue 7 Mar Baron Coquette (Fausse 


22 the Mercure, March, p.576, notes 
that, on 28 February, the troupe staged 
“devant le Roi & la Reine deux Pieces 
comiques, le Médisant, de M. Des- 
touches, & les Folies Amoureuses, de M. 
Regnard, qui furent représentées dans 
la plus grande perfection. La nouvelle 
Actrice [Dangeville la jeune] y fit un 
extrême plaisir dans les deux Rôles de 
Suivantes qu’elle joüa avec cette viva- 
cité & cette justesse qui étonne autant 
qu’elle plaît. Elle a été reçûëé avec 
beaucoup d’agrément sur le pied de 
demi part, pour joiier les Suivantes 
comiques en second, & les Réles Tra- 
giques qui lui conviendront.’ 


prude) 


23 although the Registres record that 
Moliére’s Médecin malgré lui was given 
on 2 March 1730, the Mercure for 
March, p.576, reports that ‘Le 2. de ce 
mois, les Comediens François repre- 
senterent à la Cour la Tragédie nou- 
velle de Callysthene, qui eut un fort 
grand succès. L’Auteur l’a retiré après 
la neuviéme Représentation.” In fact, 
Piron’s Callisthène was given its first 
performance on 18 February 1730, 
and was presented eight times in all at 
the actors’ own theatre. 
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no. 


10 


II 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 
17 


18 


19 


24 in speaking of the twin bill for 21 
March 1730 the Mercure observes that 
‘Le Sr Dangeville, frere de la nouvelle 
Actrice, joüa le principal Rôle dans 
Pune & dans l’autre Piéce, & il y fut 
fort applaudi’ (Mars 1730, p.576). 
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date 


9 Mar 


14 Mar 


16 Mar 


21 Mar 
23 Mar 


8 Nov 


14 Nov 
16 Nov 


5 Dec 


7 Dec 


author 


Moliére 


P. Corneille 


Dancourt 


Marivaux 
Racine 
Moliére 
Dancourt 


P. Corneille 
Boissy 
Voltaire 
Dufresny 
Racine 
Dancourt 


Rousseau 


P. Corneille 


Champmeslé 
Hauteroche 


Longepierre 


Lesage 


play 

Sicilien (Amour 
peintre) 

Horace 

Vacances (des pro- 
cureurs) (Gri- 
maudin ) 

Surprise de Pamour 

Plaideurs 

Malade imaginaire 

Fête de village 
(Bourgeoises de 
qualité) 

Polyeucte 

François à Londres* 

Œdipe” 

Double veuvage — 

Britannicus 

Vendanges (de Su- 
resnes) 

Flatteur 

Pompée (Mort de 
Pompée) 

Coupe enchantée 

Esprit follet (Dame 
invisible) 

Médée 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 


25 ibid. gives the cast of principals 
for Voltaire’s play as ‘Les Rôles d’Oe- 
dipe, de Jocaste, de Philoctete, & du 
Grand Prêtre furent remplis par le Sr 
Dufresne, la DIle Dufresne, le Sr Qui- 


naut, & le Sr le Grand.’ 
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no. day date author play 
20 Wed  13Dec Scarron Dom Japhet 
217 ein 14 Dec Racine Bajazet 


La Tuillerie Crispin bel esprit 
2200 Le 19 Dec  Regnard Ménechmes 


Molière Escarbagnas 
23 Sat 30 Dec Voltaire Brutus 
Regnard Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 
1731 


Good fortune seemed to smile upon France in 1731. Abroad, 
Spain had been reconciled, Walpole appeared to have accepted 
France’s powerful position on the continent, the emperor with- 
drew his opposition to the concession made to don Carlos in 
Italy, and Fleury had shown himself adept at managing foreign 
affairs. At home, the country had an heir to the throne, the king 
was displaying a firm hand, the queen had been accepted by the 
people, and the unending struggle between the Jansenists and 
Jesuits seemed to be under control. 

As might be anticipated, therefore, 1731 proved to be the actors’ 
busiest year at Court since their return to Versailles in 1723. They 
gave 61 performances of 50 plays by 30 authors on their 31 trips. 
Also, variety seems to have been the order of the day, since 41 of 
the 50 works staged were presented only once. Seven plays did 
have two showings, however, and Dufresny enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the author of two of these compositions, Le 
Double veuvage and L’ Esprit de contradiction. Regnard’s Sérénade 
and Campistron’s Andronic were offered on three programmes. 

If the popularity of a dramatist is measured by the number of 
times his works are put upon the boards, Moliére is not the most 
popular author at Court: Regnard enjoys eight presentations with 
five plays while the author of Le Misanthrope has four comedies 
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staged a total of five times. Dancourt and Dufresny have three 
compositions apiece mounted on four and five occasions respec- 
tively. Regnard is the only author to enjoy twin billing on one 
day, 5 April. 

The troupe acted in nine new plays in 1731, and more than half 
of them were taken to Versailles: Alcibiade; Marivaux, Réunion des 
amours; La Grange-Chancel, Erigone; Allainval, Mari curieux; 
Autreau, Chevalier Bayard. The Alcibiade in question here is 
doubtlessly Poisson’s, not Campistron’s, because the Mercure 
for March 1731 observes, ‘Les Comédiens François représenterent 
le premier de ce mois à la Cour, la Comédie nouvelle d’ Alcibiade, 
qui fit beaucoup de plaisir’ (p.603). 


Versailles repertory, 1731 


no. day date author play 
hs ad Si 5 Jan Duché Absalon 
Moliére Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 
Jo Sfi 27 Jan La Grange- Amasis 
Chancel 
Regnard Sérénade 
3 Tue 30 Jan Dancourt Chevalier à la mode 
Hauteroche Cocher supposé 
4 Tue 13 Feb Th. Corneille Ariane* 
Palaprat Ballet extravagant 
sr Ch 15 Feb Destouches Médisant 
Molière Mariage forcé 
6 Tue 20 Feb Racine Bajazet 
Dumas d’Ai- Trois spectacles 
gueberre 


3 the Mercure for February 1731, 
p-340: ‘Le 13. ils représenterent à la 
Cour la Tragédie d’ Ariane & la petite 
Comédie du Balet Extravagante. La 
Dile La Traverse joüa le principal Rôle 
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dans la Tragédie, & y fut fort applau- 
die, ainsi que dans celui de Roxane, 
dans Bajazet qu’on joiia le 20. Cette 
Actrice, petite-fille du feu sieur Baron, 
a été reçûë sur le pied de demi-part.’ 


no. 


20 


21 
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day 


Th 


Tue 


Tue 


Mon 
Tue 
Thur 
Tue 


date 
22 Feb 
27 Feb 
1 Mar 
6 Mar 
8 Mar 
s Apr 


12 Apr 


17 Apr 


19 Apr 


24 Apr 


27 Apr 


17 Sept 
23 Oct 
25 Oct 


6 Nov 


author 


play 


Th. Corneille Devineresse 


& Visé 
Longepierre 
Dancourt 
Dufresny 
P. Poisson 
P. Corneille 
Hauteroche 
P. Poisson 
Dufresny 
Regnard 
Regnard 
Nadal 
Regnard 


Jolly 
Hauteroche 
Campistron 
Dufresny 


Campistron 
Dufresny 


Hauteroche 


Molière 
Molière 
Regnard 
La Motte 
Molière 
Dancourt 


Regnard 


Médée 

Bon soldat 

Double veuvage 

Alcibiade 

Polyeucte 

Deuil 

Alcibiade 

Double veuvage 

Légataire universel 

Sérénade 

Saiil 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 

Ecole des amants 

Crispin médecin 

Andronic 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Andronic 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Esprit follet (Dame 
invisible ) 

ÆEscarbagnas 

Misanthrope 

Folies amoureuses 

Romulus 

Escarbagnas 

Chevalier à la mode 

Sérénade 


Th. Corneille Comte d Essex 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


3I 


27 the Mercure for November 1731, 
p.2668: ‘Le 13, les Horaces et la Réünion 
des Amours. La jeune DIle Dangeville 
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Mon 
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date 


8 Nov 


13 Nov 
4 Dec 
6 Dec 


11 Dec 


13 Dec 
18 Dec 


20 Dec 


29 Dec 


31 Dec 


author 


Allainval 
Dufresny 


Regnard 


P. Corneille 
Marivaux 
Autreau 
Marivaux 
Racine 

La Tuillerie 
Regnard 


Dancourt 


Campistron 
R. Poisson 
Scarron 
Champmeslé 
La Grange- 
Chancel 
Legrand 


Baron 
Legrand 


Racine 
Boindin 


qui y joüe un des principaux Rôles, se 
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play 

Mari curieux 

Réconciliation nor- 
mande 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 

Horace” 

Réunion des amours 

Chevalier Bayard 

Réunion des amours 

Britannicus 

Crispin bel esprit 

Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 

Vacances (des pro- 
cureurs) (Gri- 
maudin) 

Andronic 

Baron de la Crasse 

Jodelet maître 

Florentin 

Erigone 


Ayeugle clairvoyant 

Homme a bonne for- 
tune 

Usurier Gentil- 
homme 


Mithridate 


Port de mer 


presenta ensuite au souper de la Reine, 
où elle reçut bien des marques de la 
bonté de S. M? 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


1732 


In 1732, the troupe made only half the number of trips to Ver- 
sailles that they had undertaken in immediately preceding years, 
since they went to court only 18 times to give 36 performances of 
34 plays, Bruey’s Avocat Patelin and Hauteroche’s Deuil having 
been offered twice. Moliére is once again the dramatist whose 
work is seen most often, and five of his comedies enjoy a single 
staging. Racine has four tragedies, each offered once, while Haute- 
roche enjoys the same number of performances with three plays. 
Destouches and Regnard are responsible for three compositions 
apiece, each played once. Lesage and Dufresny contribute two 
comedies apiece to the programmes, but these works are mounted 
only once. Eleven authors provided a single title billed only once, 
and Dancourt is among them. 

The absence of the players from Court between 20 March and 
16 December and the subsequent meagreness of their repertory 
here are explained at least in part by two notes in Registre 83. An 
entry for 13 September, on the left side of the page, reads, ‘Au- 
jourd’huy les acteurs de Fontainebleau sont partis’. A similarnota- 
tion on 9 November reveals, ‘La Troupe est revenue aujourd’huy 
de Fontainebleau’. Thus, there would be no reason to go to Ver- 
sailles before 9 November, because the court was not there. One 
can only speculate, however, about why the actors waited until 
16 December to go to Versailles, since November and the first 
two weeks of the following month had been until now and would 
be in subsequent years a period of regular bi-weekly excursions to 
this palace. Part of the inactivity, of course, might have been 
prompted by the death of the ‘Roi Victor-Amedée, Ayeul mater- 
nel de S. M.’ since, as the Mercure for November 1732 relates, ‘A 
la premiere nouvelle de la mort du Roi Victor-Amedée, les Come- 
diens Francois & Italiens qui étoient 4 Fontainebleau, eurent ordre 
de revenir à Paris. Les Concerts chez la Reine cesserent, et l’on 
ramena a Versailles les Equipages de chasse et les Meutes du Roi’ 
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(pp.2493-4). Also, Barbier notes that Louis xv ‘partira, le 18, de 
Fontainebleau pour venir passer quatre jours à Petit-Bourg, chez 
M. le duc d’Antin’ (ii.360), and that the king was away from Ver- 
sailles the entire time that the parlement’s deputies were at Court: 
‘Le Roi, pendant ce temps-là, coucha à la Muette, et, le lendemain, 
alla a la chasse dans la forét de Saint-Germain, et ne revint le jeudi 
à Versailles que sur les cing heures du soir’ (ii.369). 

As for the lack of performances before cloture, Barbier’s first 
entry for February 1732 is to the effect that ‘Le Roi et la Reine sont 
à Marly jusqu’au commencement du caréme’ (ii.246). On Tues- 
day, 13 February, Registre 85 also reveals that the troupe went 
to Marly to perform in Dancourt’s Chevalier a la mode and Mo- 
lière’s Cocu imaginaire (Sganarelle). ' 

Eight new plays were accepted by the troupe in 1732, and 
exactly half of them were taken to Versailles before the end of the 
year: Destouches, Glorieux; Lesage, Tontine; Voltaire, Zaire; 
Pont-de-Vesle, Complaisant, which had its première in Paris on 
29 December and was given at Court the next day. 


Versailles repertory, 1732 


no. day date author play 
1 Tue 8 Jan Destouches Philosophe marié 
Hauteroche Crispin médecin 
2r boiiLh 10 Jan Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Regnard Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 
gr Tue 15 Jan Moliére Avare 
Racine Plaideurs 
AMR 17 Jan Crébillon Electre 
Regnard Folies amoureuses 
5 Tue 22 Jan Racine Andromaque 


La Tuillerie Crispin belesprit 
6% th 24 Jan Destouches  Médisant 
Brueys Avocat Patelin 
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10 


II 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
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day 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


date 
29 Jan 


31 Jan 


4 Mar 


6 Mar 


11 Mar 


13 Mar 
18 Mar 


20 Mar 


16 Dec 
18 Dec 
25 Dec 


30 Dec 


author 


Destouches 
Dancourt 
La Grange- 
Chancel 


Molière 
Hauteroche 
Dufresny 


Regnard 
Hauteroche 
Quinault 


Lesage 


Rousseau 
Molière 
Racine 
Molière 


Dufresny 


Lesage 
Scarron 
Molière 
Voltaire 
Brueys 
Baron 
Hauteroche 


play 


Glorieux 
Bon soldat 


Amasis 


Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 

Esprit follet (Dame 
invisible ) 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Ménechmes 

Deuil 

Agrippa (roi d’Al- 
be) (Tibérinus) 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 

Flatteur 

Mariage forcé 

Phèdre 

Escarbagnas 

Réconciliation nor- 
mande 

Tontine 

Jodelet maître 

George Dandin 

Zaïre 

Avocat Patelin 

Andrienne 


Deuil 


Pont-de-Vesle Complaisant 


R. Poisson 


Baron de la Crasse 
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1733 


Concern over the future fate of the Polish throne along with 
other distractions arising from the international situation in gen- 
eral attracted the attention of Louis xv, his queen, and the Court 
at the beginning of 1733, and it is not surprising to find that the 
players were not called upon to appear at Versailles after the 
middle of January and before the winter of 1733-1734 had closed 
in upon Europe. Still, the king and his courtiers were not so 
occupied that they were unable to leave Versailles for Fontaine- 
bleau. For they stayed in the latter palace from 30 September until 
24 November, if the reports given in the Mercure for September 
and November of 1733 may be credited (pp.2078, 2515). Nor did 
royalty and the nobility curtail theatrical activity during their 
stay here; the Mercure records that the actors presented no fewer 
than seven programmes in October (p.2289) and six in Novem- 
ber (p.2468). Thus, the troupe was busier at Fontainebleau than 
at Versailles in 1733, and the limited nature of their repertory at 
the latter chateau makes any statistical analysis nearly meaning- 
less. However, two curious facts emerge: Regnard is given more 
often than Moliére, since the former enjoys three performances 
while Moliére has only two comedies given once apiece; a dozen 
playwrights provide 16 plays for as many performances inasmuch 
as no work is staged twice. Seven new plays were introduced into 
repertory in 1733, but only Gustave Wasa found its way to Ver- 
sailles before the end of the year. The representation at Court of 
this play based upon Polish history was inevitable on the eve of 
the war of the Polish succession, of course, since the French 
king’s father-in-law was one of the two claimants to the throne of 
Poland. Also, Fleury had dispatched French troops to oppose 
the Russians at Danzic in the early spring to enforce French de- 
mands for free election. Thus Gustave Wasa might be said to have 
had a propagandistic as well as a purely theatrical function at this 
time. Finally, it might be recalled here that the third daughter of 
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the king and queen died on 19 February; Barbier writes ‘cela n’in- 
téresse pas beaucoup. On ne portera pas le deuil; il faut pour cela 
que les princesses de France aient sept ans. Elle n’avoit que quatre 
ans’ (ii.383). In any event, Hauteroche’s Le Deuil was not staged 
at Versailles this year or the next. 


no. 


day 
Th 


Tue 
Tue 


Th 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Versailles repertory, 1733 


date 


8 Jan 


13 Jan 


1 Dec 


3 Dec 


10 Dec 


15 Dec 


17 Dec 


29 Dec 


author play 
Hauteroche  Æsprit follet (Dame 
invisible) 
Moliére Médecin malgré lui 


(forcé) 


Pont-de-Vesle Complaisant 
Regnard Sérénade 
Th. Corneille Comte d’ Essex” 


Dancourt Colin maillard 
Campistron Jaloux désabusé 
Moliére Médecin malgré lui 


(forcé) 
Regnard Ménechmes 


Brueys & Grondeur 


Palaprat 

Racine Mithridate 

Brueys & Concert ridicule 

Palaprat 

Regnard Joueur 

Legrand Famille extrava- 
gante 

Piron Gustave Wasa 


Dufresny Double veuvage 


28 the Mercure, December, ii.2923: Piéce, Colin Maillard. Le Sr Fleury, 
‘Le 1 Decembre, les Comédiens Fran- qui joüa le principal Rôle dans la 
çois représenterent à la cour la Tragé- Tragédie, a été reçu depuis dans la 
die du Comte d’Essex, et pour petite Troupe du Roy.’ 
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1734 


This second year of hostilities was an unhappy time for France 
although it began with a te deum at Notre-dame to celebrate the 
capture of the chateau de Milan by the marquis de Villars. Louis xv’s 
father-in-law had been obliged to flee Danzic at night and in 
peasant’s garb. It had been necessary to declare war on Austria in 
December 1733. Villars died at Turin, and Berwick met death at 
Philisbourg. Versailles was growing uneasy and indulging in 
intrigue again. Louis xv himself was restless too, and he was seek- 
ing respite from his cares in a series of flights to Fontainebleau, 
Rambouillet, and Marly. The rift between the king and the queen 
was becoming overly perceptible, and ‘le bien aimé was begin- 
ning to havea morethan casual interest in mmede Mailly. The only 
relief was furnished by the losses inflicted upon the Austrians at 
Parma and Guastalla, the capture of Naples by France’s allies, the 
Spaniards. Even the birth of a fourth daughter to the king and 
queen attracted no attention”. 

Yet theatrical activity at Versailles increased approximately 
fifty percent over the preceding year: 27 performances of 25 plays 
by 18 authors were given on 13 trips. This is, therefore, the first 
year in the 1723-1734 period in which the number of perform- 
ances is more than double the number of excursions to Court, and 
this statistical curiosity is brought about by the staging of three 
plays on one day, 25 March. Philippe Poisson’s Zmpromptu de 
campagne and Regnard’s Retour imprévu were offered twice, and, 
for the first time, Moliére had a single comedy performed once. 
Dancourt is the only playwright to have four of his compositions 
staged, but the Court sees two plays by Pierre Corneille, Destou- 
ches, Philippe Poisson, and Racine. A dozen authors have one 
work presented once. 

Eleven new comedies and tragedies were accepted by the 
troupe in 1734, and three were mounted at Versailles this same 


29 see Leroy, pp.99-109. 
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year: Fagan, Pupille; La Chaussée, Critique de la fausse antipa- 
thie; Le Clerc de La Bruére, Mécontents. 

The autumn performances at Versailles were late in starting, 
because Louis xv did not return from Fontainebleau until 4 De- 
cember according to the December issue of the Mercure (1.2732). 
He had arrived in Fontainebleau on 4 October, and so there were 
no trips to Versailles by the actors in the two autumn months 
when they were in the habit of appearing here while maintaining 
programmes in their Paris theatre. 


Versailles repertory, 1734 


no. day date author play 
mue 5 Jan Molière Misanthrope 
Dancourt Tuteur® 
ZANDA 28 Jan Campistron Andronic 
P. Poisson  /mpromptu de cam- 
pagne 
PES 3 Feb P. Corneille Menteur 
Dufresny Double veuvage 
4 Fri 9 Feb Racine Bajazet 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
Geter ue 16 Mar  Pont-de-Vesle Complaisant 
P. Poisson Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 
RATE 18 Mar Racine Andromaque 
R. Poisson Baron de la Crasse 


30 see the Mercure, Janvier 1734, 
p.140: ‘Le 5. de ce mois les Comédiens 
François représenterent à Versailles la 
Comédie du Misantrope et la petite 
Piéce du Tuteur. Le Sr Fierville joiia 
avec applaudissement le principal rôle 
dans la premiere, & celui de Lucas dans 
Pautre.’ 


31 idem, février 1734, p-3667: ‘Le 9, 
la Tragédie de Bajazet, et le retour 
imprévu. La Dile Grandval joiia le 
Rôle d’ Atalide, dans la premiere Piéce, 
avec beaucoup de succès. Cette 
nouvelle Actrice joüa quelques jours 
après à Paris, le Rôle de la Duchesse, 
dans la Tragédie du Comte d’Essex, et 
elle y fut fort applaudie.’ 
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date 


25 Mar 


6 Apr 
8 Apr 


9 Dec 


14 Dec 


17 Dec 


30 Dec 


author 


Marivaux 


La Chaussée 


Destouches 
Dancourt 
P. Corneille 
Boindin 
Dancourt 


Regnard 


Boursault 


Dancourt 
mme de 
Gomez 
Fagan 
Destouches 
Le Clerc de 


La Bruére 


1735 


play 
Fausse antipathie 
Critique (de la Fausse 
antipathie) 
Philosophe marié 
Parisienne 
Héraclius 
Port de mer 
Bourgeoises à la 
mode 
Retour imprévu 
Mercure galant (Co- 
médie sans titre) 
Galant jardinier 


Habis 


Pupille 
Ingrat 


Mécontents 


The Chroniques de l’œil-de-bœuf observe that the war had made 
the social scene in Paris quite uneventful in 1735, and one might 
deduce from this contemporary account of austerity in the capital 
that the troupe performed infrequently and before small audi- 
ences at home and at Versailles: “Toute l’attention a été absorbée 
par la guerre pendant l’année 1735: point de fêtes, point de pièces 
nouvelles, peu d’aventures galantes. Les salons étaient déserts”. 
The players’ appearances at Court, however, were far from cur- 


82 see Chroniques de l’œil-de-bœuf, ed. 
G. Touchard-Lafosse (Paris n. d.), 


iv.21. 
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tailed. In fact, Registres 85 and 86 reveal that they had a more 
active season here this year than in any previous year except 1731. 
For they made 30 trips to Versailles to give 60 performances of 
49 plays by 31 authors. 

The most popular compositions were both comedies: Fagan’s 
Pupille, which was given four times, and La Chaussée’s Préjugé 
à la mode, which was performed on three occasions. The other 
five most popular dramas were mounted twice apiece, and, with 
the exception of Britannicus, they were also comedies: Dancourt, 
Mari retrouvé; Destouches, Curieux impertinent; Dufresny, 
Dédit; Lesage, Crispin rival de son maitre. Thus, the theatre seems 
to have been supported and cultivated as a means of escape at 
Court until life could resume its more normal and pleasant 
course, and comedy was obviously the preferred form of this type 
of entertainment. For the following tabulation of the seven most 
popular dramatists at Versailles in 1735 reveals that the only writer 
to contribute tragedies to the programmes is Racine: 


Author Plays Performances 
Fagan 3 6 
Moliére 5 5 
Racine 4 5 
Dancourt 2 3 
Destouches 2 3 
Dufresny 2 3 
La Chaussée I 3 


The rest of the repertory was provided by Lesage and Brueys, 
who enjoyed two showings of Crispin rival de son maître and 
Avocat Patelin, by six writers with two works, and by 16 authors 
witha single title billed once. Itis perhaps a pertinent commentary 
that none of Corneille’s plays is among all these compositions, 
especially Horace, although the nation was at war. It will be no- 
ticed too that Moliére is surpassed in popularity by Fagan and 
equalled by Racine. 
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The information in the Chroniques de l’œil-de-bœuf is inexact 
in other respects inasmuch as no fewer than 11 new compositions 
were accepted by the troupe in 1735, and five of them were seen at 
Versailles: Philippe Poisson, Réveil d’Epiménide; La Chaussée, 
Préjugé à la mode; Morand, Téglis; Laffichard, Acteurs (comédiens) 
déplacés; Fagan, Amitié rivale de l’amour. Nor is there any indica- 
tion of reduced expenditures in the staging of plays. Most of the 
budgets run only slightly less than one hundred francs, and more 
than two hundred francs were expended on the 25 October pro- 
gramme for which twenty actors and actresses made the trip to 
Court. 


Versailles repertory, 1735 


no. day date author play 

Ly Tue 4 Jan Lefranc de Didon 
Pompignan 
Dufresny Dédit 

2 Tue 11 Jan Destouches Curieux impertinent 
Regnard Folies amoureuses 

3 Fri 14 Jan Racine Britannicus 
Legrand Nouveauté 

4 Tue 18 Jan Scarron Jodelet maitre 
Dancourt Mari retrouvé 

5 Th 20 Jan Richer Sabinus 
P. Poisson Lmpromptu de cam- 

pagne 

6 Tue 25 Jan P. Poisson Réveil d’ Epiménide 
Molière Précieuses ridicules 

oe AN 27 Jan Racine Bajazet 
Dancourt Colin maillard 

8 Tue 1 Mar La Chaussée Préjugé à la mode 
Fagan Pupiile 

© Wa 3 Mar Piron Gustave Wasa 
Legrand Usurier gentil- 

homme 
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day 
Tue 


Th 
Tue 
Th 
Tue 
Tue 
Th 
Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


date 


8 Mar 


ro Mar 
15 Mar 
17 Mar 
22 Mar 
11 Oct 
13 Oct 
18 Oct 
20 Oct 


25 Oct 


27 Oct 


8 Nov 


10 Nov 


15 Nov 


author 


Quinault 
Lesage 


Racine 
Alain 
Moliére 
Brueys 
Genest 
Racine 

La Chaussée 
Fagan 
Marivaux 
Hauteroche 
Campistron 
Moliére 
Moliére 
Dufresny 
Th. Corneille 
Lafont 
Hauteroche 


Laffichard 


Morand 
Brueys 
Destouches 
Moliére 


Voltaire 


R. Poisson 


Regnard 


play 

Mere coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 

Crispin rival de son 
maitre 

Iphigénie (en Aulide) 

Epreuve réciproque 

Ecole des femmes 

Avocat Patelin 

Pénélope 

Plaideurs 

Préjugé a la mode 

Pupille 

Surprise de lamour 

Crispin médecin 

Alcibiade 

Escarbagnas 

Femmes savantes 

Dédit 

Comte d’ Essex 

Trois frères rivaux 

Crispin musicien 

Acteurs (comédiens) 
déplacés 

Téglis 

Avocat Patelin 

Curieux impertinent 

Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 

Hérode et Mariamne 
(Mariamne )( Hé- 
rode) 

Baron de la Crasse 

Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 
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date 


17 Nov 


22 Nov 


24 Nov 


29 Nov 


1 Dec 


6 Dec 


13 Dec 


author 


Lesage 


Voltaire 
Fagan 
Fagan 


La Motte 
Racine 


Dufresny 


La Chaussée 
Fagan 
Crébillon 


Dancourt 
Scarron 
Brueys & 
Palaprat 
Destouches 


Fagan 


1736 


play 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 

Œdipe 

Pupille 

Amitié rivale (de 
Pamour) 

Magnifique 

Britannicus 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Préjugé à la mode 

Rendez-vous 

Rhadamiste et Zéno- 
bie 

Mari retrouvé 

Dom Japhet 


Grondeur 


Philosophe marié 
Pupille 


The players did not go to Fontainebleau this year, but they 
went to Versailles more frequently and presented more plays here 
in 1736 than in any of the previous fourteen years. They made 34 
trips to Court to give 67 performances of 54 plays by 29 authors. 
Moliére regained his position of prominence by having five plays 
presented on six programmes; Les Précieuses ridicules was moun- 
ted twice. Dancourt, Legrand, P. Poisson, and Regnard all en- 
joyed having four different works staged on five occasions. Des- 
touches, Racine, and Voltaire were seen four times with two, three, 
or four titles each. Curiously enough, Corneille’s Horace was 
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selected this year now that rumors of peace were circulating 
throughout the kingdom. As for the other writers, Campistron 
was the only dramatist to have two compositions offered a total of 
three times. Four playwrights had only one composition mount- 
ed twice, and 14 authors were seen once. 

Six new plays were accepted by the troupe in 1736, and two of 
them were staged twice at Versailles while two others were pre- 
sented once: Voltaire, Akire (21 Feb.,15 Mar.); Cahusac, Phara- 
mond (30 Oct., 22 Nov.); P. Poisson, Ruses d’amour (6 Dec.); 
Marivaux, Legs (22 Nov.). 

The Mercure gives only the dates and plays for the programmes 
in 1736, but the one longer report this journal furnishes for March 
1736 is of interest, because it reveals the manner in which the 
players’ offerings often included the talents of artists who did 
not belong to their group: ‘Le 7. ils donnerent sur le méme Théa- 
tre, la Comédie du Bourgeois gentilhomme, Comédie de Moliere, 
ornée d’intermedes, qui fut parfaitement bien executée. Le sieur 
Tribou, Acteur del’ Opera, remplit avec succès le Rôle du Compo- 
siteur, et le sieur Dufresne, ceux du Maitre en fait d’armes, et du 
Mufti, qu’il rendit noblement et dans le vrai caractere. La Dlle 
Antier chanta avec le sieur Chassé, les airs 4 boire et ceux des 
Intermedes. Le Ballet, de la composition du sieur Blondi, fut 
executé par les Danseurs Pensionnaires du Roi, et de l’Académie 
Royale de Musique, qui tous se surpasserent. Le Roi, la Reine, et 
Monseigneur le Dauphin eurent la bonté d’en marquer leur satis- 
faction’ (pp.569-570). 

This performance of Le Bourgeois gentilhomme was the only 
instance of a single play constituting the whole programme in 
1736, but the budget was not extraordinarily large although the 
troupe paid 48 francs for ‘huit habits de luxe’ alone. For the total 


33 Barbier started his Journalin 1736 sans autre médiation’ (iii.48). In fact, 
with the observation that ‘On dit la the preliminary articles of peace had 
paix certaine, et les conditions en ont been established as early as 3 October 
été arrêtés secrètement entre M. le 1735. For details, see Lavisse, p.122. 
prince Eugéne et le cardinal de Fleury 
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expenditure for 7 March was 86 francs, 8 sous, a sum exceeded 
on 17, 26 Jan., 11, 18 Oct., 15, 22 Nov., as well as on 21 Feb. 
and 15 Mar. when 120 francs were spent. The highest budget 
for 1736 was 140 francs 3 sous on 30 October for the premiére 


of Pharamond. 

no. day 
I Tue 
2 Th 
3 Tue 
4 Tue 
5 Th 
6 Tue 
7 Th 
8 Tue 
> Qeckh 

10 Tue 

II Th 
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Versailles repertory, 1736 


date 


17 Jan 


26 Jan 
31 Jan 
7 Feb 


9 Feb 


14 Feb 
16 Feb 


21 Feb 


23 Feb 
28 Feb 


1 Mar 


author 


play 


Th. Corneille Devineresse 


& Visé 
Dancourt 
Racine 
Dancourt 
Scarron 
Brueys 
La Motte 
Regnard 
Moliére 


Regnard 


Racine 
Champmeslé 
Scarron 
Moliére 
Voltaire 

P. Poisson 


Boursault 
Dancourt 
Th. Corneille 
Alain 
Quinault 


Dancourt 


Bon soldat 

Phèdre 

Trois cousines 

Dom Japhet 

Avocat Patelin 

Inès de Castro 

Folies amoureuses 

Ecole des femmes 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 

Bajazet 

Florentin 

Jodelet maitre 

Précieuses ridicules 

Akire 

Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 

Esope à la cour 

Colin maillard 

Comte d’ Essex 

Epreuve réciproque 

Mère coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 

Galant jardinier 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


no. day date author play 
12 Wed _ 7Mar Molière Bourgeois gentil- 
homme 
ei wae 8 Mar Le Blanc Aben-Said 
Marivaux Surprise de l’amour 
14 Tue 13 Mar Regnard Distrait 
Legrand Métamorphose 
amoureuse 
15 Th 15 Mar Voltaire Akire 
l Hauteroche Cocher supposé 
TOST 11 Oct Voltaire Zaire 
Fagan Pupille 
17 Tue 16 Oct Destouches Obstacle imprévu 
(sans obstacle )* 
Legrand Métamorphose 
amoureuse 
ER 18 Oct La Grange- Athénais 
Chancel 
Legrand Foire St Laurent 
19 Th 25 Oct  Campistron <Alcibiade 
Dufresny Mariage fait et 
rompu 


34 see Mémoires du Duc de Luynes 
sur la cour de Louis XV, ed. Dussieux et 
Soulié (Paris 1860), i.109: ‘18 Octobre, 
Versailles. — Avant-hier mardi, il y 
eut ici comédie françoise. Le Roi avoit 
été à la chasse et soupoit dans ses cabi- 
nets. La Reine étoit partie à dix heures 
du matin pour aller à Meudon dîner et 
souper avec le roi et la reine de Pologne; 
elle avoit dit à M. le duc de Gesvres 
[Gouverneur de Paris] qu’il n’y auroit 
point de comédie; M. de Gesvres avoit 
mandé à Paris, et la comédie étoit 
affichée à Paris pour ce même jour. 
Mme la Duchesse douairière, qui étoit 
venue passer deux ou trois jours à 
Versailles, alla chez la Reine lui repré- 


senter que Versailles, en l’absence de 
LL. MM, seroit bien ennuyeux si l’on 
supprimoit ce divertissement. En 
conséquence la Reine donna un nouvel 
ordre à M. de Gesvres d’envoyer 
chercher les comédiens et de leur 
demander une pièce que Mme la 
Duchesse désiroit de voir. Les comé- 
diens vinrent; il n’y eut point de 
comédie à Paris, quoiqu’elle eut été 
affichée. L’intendant des menus porta 
à Mme la Duchesse le livre de la co- 
médie comme il auroit fait à la Reine... 
C’est un usage absolument nouveau 
que de faire jouer la comédie pour 
autres que le Roi, la Reine, et les fils ou 
filles de France.’ 
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no. day date author play 
Ja hit 30 Oct  Cahusac Pharamond 
Legrand Famille extrava- 
gante 
at Tier Nov Jolly Ecole des amants 
Moliére Scapin 
2 ae 8 Nov La Motte Inés de Castro 
Regnard Folies amoureuses 
pee Te 13 Nov Voltaire Enfant prodigue 
Moliére Précieuses ridicules 
2400 Lit 15 Nov Campistron  Andronic 
Boissy François à Londres 
25 Tue 20 Nov Destouches Glorieux 
Alain Epreuve réciproque 
26 oR 22 Nov Cahusac Pharamond 
Marivaux Legs 
J) Lue 27 Nov La Chaussée Préjugé à la mode 
R. Poisson Baron de la Crasse 
Soni 29 Nov P. Corneille Horace 
Molière Mariage forcé 
20 ete 4 Dec Destouches Philosophe marié 
Legrand Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 
Jaa ANN 6 Dec Racine Bajazet 
P. Poison Ruses d'amour 


STUDIES ON VOLTAIRE 


35 Luynes, p.132, makes an interest- 
ing observation on 21 November 1736, 
about the insufficiency of accommoda- 
tions for theatrical performances at 
Versailles: ‘on relève à tous les actes 
les gardes qui sont sur le théâtre; et 
malgré cela souvent il y en a qui s’y 
trouvent mal; c’est apparemment parce 
que la salle est plus petite que du temps 
du feu Roi, car on ne les retiroit point.’ 
De Luynes’ editors add a note, ‘Cette 
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petite salle de spectacle se trouvait 
entre le corps principal du chateau de 
Versailles et l’aile du midi, dite aile des 
princes, du côté opposé à la chapelle. 
Elle ne fut détroite qu’en 1810, et son 
emplacement forme aujourd’hui un 
passage qui conduit de l’ancienne cour 
des princes dans les jardins. La grande 
salle de spectacle ne fut terminée qu’en 
1770. 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


no. day date author play 
31 Tue 11 Dec Quinault Mère coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 
Dancourt Galant jardinier 
op i bh 13 Dec Racine Phèdre 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
33 Tue 18 Dec  Destouches Curieux impertinent 
P. Poisson Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 


oe ol Be 20 Dec  Campistron Alcibiade 


P. Poisson Procureur arbitre 


1737 


Hostilities had ceased in 1735, the terms of the treaty of Vienna 
(1735-1738) were turning to France’s advantage, and it is perhaps 
for these reasons that 1737 saw an even greater degree of theatrical 
activity at Versailles. Twenty-six authors provided fifty-nine 
plays for sixty-nine separate performances on thirty-five trips, 
and the company did not miss a Tuesday or Thursday programme 
from 8 January to 4 April. 

The repertory was divided quite evenly among the play- 
wrights, although Moliére was once again seen more often than 
any other dramatist; ten of his plays were given, and his work was 
seen on eleven separate occasions. Racine and Dufresny were 
billed six times, while Regnard and Dancourt were offered on five 
programmes apiece. Pierre Corneille enjoyed a limited revival, 
since four of his tragedies were mounted once. Nine authors had 
plays presented twice, but only Dufresny had two compositions 
staged twice. No comedy or tragedy was performed three times. 
Ten dramatists had one showing of a single composition. 

Moliére, it will be observed, had the distinction of providing 
all the material for no fewer than four days: 15, 22 January; 3, 
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10 December. He was also responsible for the one unusually high 
budget in 1737, when 193 francs 1 sou were expended on 15 Ja- 
nuary to stage L’ Ecole des maris and Pourceaugnac. La Chaussée 
also gained a certain minor distinction by closing the first half of 
the Versailles season and opening its second half with his new 
comedy L’ Ecole des amis. 

There is very little special comment on the year in the Mercure, 
which restricts itself for the most part to giving the dates and the 
plays of the various programmes. It is noted in the number for 
February 1737, however, that the queen took an interest in the 
troupe’s offerings at Court: ‘Le 28. Childeric, et la Comtessed’ Escar- 
bagnas. Cette Tragédie que la Reine avoit demandé, et que S. M. 
a vû pour la seconde fois, a reçû beaucoup d’applaudissement à la 
Cour’ (p.390). On the other hand, Barbier made an entry in his 
Journal for the month of February that is worth repeating here, 
since it sheds some light upon the manner in which certain 
plays were turned to satirical purposes by seeing in them allusions 
to public figures: ‘Il y a toujours des gens oisifs qui se divertissent 
aux dépensdes grands. On a fait des applications de titres de comé- 
dies a plusieurs personnes, et il y en a d’assez bien trouvées’. The 
princess de Carignan is identified with Baron’s La Coquette et la 
fausse prude, because she ‘fait la dévote; elle est intime du cardinal, 
et ne cherche qu’à faire réussir des affaires pour de l’argent’. Scar- 
ron’s Jodelet maître recalls Fleury, who ‘gouverne le royaume et 
n’est que le valet du roi comme ministre’. Lesage’s Crispin rival 
de son maître applies to ‘M. Chauvelin, ci-devant garde des sceaux. 
C’est le cardinal qui l’a élevé à toutes les dignités, et il aurait bien 
voulu prendre sa place et son empire sur l’esprit du roi. Il lui a 
manqué et l’a trompé en une infinité d'occasions. Le cardinal le 
reconnaît de plus en plus” Ze Médecin malgré lui designates 
‘M. Paris, de Saint-Médard, réputé saint. On lui a, en effet, fait faire 
des cures et des guérisons à quoi il ne pensait guère’. Marivaux’s 
Le Prince travesti evokes ‘M. le comte de Clermont. Il est abbé et 
jouit de plus de trois cent mille livres de bénéfices; il est cependant 
en habits brodés et galonnés, avec une bourse à ses cheveux, et de 
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plus est lieutenant général des armées du Roi, à la vérité avec dis- 
pense et permission du pape’ (ïii.69-70). 

The revival of Piron’s Gustave Wasa on 14 March is worth not- 
ing here too, since one of the provisions of the treaty of Vienna 
assigned Lorraine and Bar to Stanislas by way of compensating 
him for the loss of the Polish throne. These duchies would revert 
to France upon his death, and so the interest in Gustave Wasa 
might well be construed as a sign of national victory as well as of 
personal triumph for the queen’s father. It was on 1 April 1737 
that Stanislas entered his new domain™. 

M. Leroy (p.118) has described the state of France at this time 
in the following words: ‘Inquiétude, alarmes, chagrins intimes 
se mélent en cette année 1737 avec des joies profondes, des espé- 
rances, des plaisirs sincéres. Marie Leczinska est entrée définitive- 
ment dans son rôle d’épouse soumise, de mère attentive et bonne, 
de souveraine respectée de tous ceux qui l’approchent. Ce rôle 
elle l’assumera avec une incomparable noblesse’. Barbier (iïi.113) 
notes that ‘il y a longtemps que l’on parle de cette comtesse de 
Mailly pour être la maîtresse du Roi’, but he had also observed a 
month earlier, in October 1737, that the queen accompanied the 
king to Fontainebleau on 20 September (iii.120). There was really 
no question, therefore, about the position of ‘la bonne reine’ and 
her father; her character was beyond reproach, and she had endur- 
ed ten confinements in the name of the royal dynasty”. 

Ten new plays were accepted by the troupe in 1737, the year 
when mlle Dumesnil made her début on 6 August in the part of 
Clytemnestra®. Only three of these works were selected for pre- 
sentation at Versailles: La Chaussée’s Ecole des amis was given at 
Court twice; Boissy’s Deux niéces and Desforges’s Rival secré- 
taire were offered once apiece. 


36 see Casimir Stryienski, Le Dix- pp.114-116; Souvenirs du comte de 
huitième siècle (Paris 1926), pp.105-106. Tressan, ed. Marquis de Tressan (Ver- 
87 see G. P. Gooch, Louis XV, the sailles 1897), pp.21-23. 
monarchy in decline (London 1956), 38 see Lancaster (1951), p.727. 
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Versailles repertory, 1737 


no. day date author play 

1 Tue 8 Jan Voltaire Enfant prodigue 
Boindin Port de mer 

2 VAR 10 Jan Morand Childéric 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 

maître 

34 o IKG 15 Jan Molière Ecole des maris 
Molière Pourceaugnac 

4 Th 17 Jan P. Corneille Cid 
Dufresny Dédit 

5 Tue 22 Jan Molière Amphitryon™® 
Molière Cocu imaginaire 

(Sganarelle) 

6 Th 24 Jan Racine Bajazet 
Regnard Sérénade 

7 Tue 29 Jan Regnard Joueur 
Dancourt Mari retrouvé 

SERET 31 Jan Racine Britannicus 
Marivaux Legs 

9 Tue 5 Feb Boissy Deux niéces 
Alain Epreuve réciproque“ 


39 Luynes, i.164, observes on 22 Ja- 
nuary 1737, ‘La Reine a été aujour- 
d’hui, pour la première fois, à la messe 
à la chapelle depuis sa saignée; ce soir 
elle a été à la comédie italienne. Mardi 
et jeudi, quoique S. M. n’y ait point été, 
il y a eu comédie et tragédie; M. le 
Dauphin ni Mesdames n’y étoient non 
plus; il n’y avoit même de princesses 
que Mlle de la Roche-sur-Yon.” 

40 Luynes, i.168, describes the thea- 
trical programmes at Court in his 
entry for 5 February 1737: ‘Il vient d'y 
avoir un changement par rapport a la 
comédie italienne: il y en avoit une 
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ici tous les samedis; il n’y en aura plus 
ce jour-la, mais le mercredi; comme il 
n’y a point d’opéra le samedi, cela 
faisoit grand tort aux Italiens de venir 
ce jour-la. La musique qui étoit le 
mercredi est remise au samedi; ainsi, 
il y aura musique, lundi et samedi; 
comédie frangoise, mardi, et jeudi tra- 
gédie; comédie italienne, mercredi, 
vendredi, et dimanche jeux. Il n’y aa 
tout cela rien de changé que le jour des 
Italiens. Le roi ne va presque jamais à 
aucune comédie; il court le cerf au 
moins trois fois la semaine, et le sanglier 
de temps en temps.” 


no. 


10 


II 


I2 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


a7 


20 


21 


22 


23 
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day 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


date 


7 Feb 


12 Feb 


14 Feb 


19 Feb 


21 Feb 


26 Feb 


28 Feb 
5 Mar 
7 Mar 


12 Mar 


14 Mar 


19 Mar 


21 Mar 


26 Mar 


author 


play 


Th. Corneille Ariane 


Boissy 
Brueys & 
Palaprat 
Dancourt 
Racine 
Molière 


Scarron 
Autreau 


Crébillon 


Molière 
Hauteroche 


Brueys 
Morand 
Molière 
Baron 
Hauteroche 
Voltaire 
Dancourt 
Campistron 
Dufresny 


Piron 
Marivaux 
Molière 


Legrand 


P. Corneille 
Legrand 
Dancourt 


François à Londres 
Grondeur 


Trois cousines 

Mithridate 

Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 

Dom Japhet 

Magie de lamour 

Rhadamiste et Zéno- 
bie 

Mariage forcé 

Esprit follet (Dame 
invisible) 

Avocat Patelin 

Childéric. 

Escarbagnas 

Andrienne 

Crispin médecin 

Akire 

Eté des coquettes 

Jaloux désabusé 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Gustave Wasa 

Surprise de lamour 

Avare 

Métamorphose 
amoureuse 

Polyeucte 

Aveugle clairvoyant 

Bourgeoisesàla mode 
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no. 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


41 Luynes, i.220, again notes the 
absence of royalty from the plays on 
7 April 1737: ‘Il n’y a point eu de ser- 


day 


Th 


Tue 


Tue 


Th 


Mon 
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date 


28 Mar 


2 Apr 


4 Apr 
26 Nov 


28 Nov 


3 Dec 
5 Dec 
10 Dec 
12 Dec 
17 Dec 
19 Dec 


30 Dec 


author 


Dufresny 


P. Corneille 
Hauteroche 
Th. Corneille 
Regnard 


La Chaussée 
Dufresny 
La Chaussée 
Desforges 
Racine 
Dufresny 


Moliére 
Moliére 
Racine 
Alain 
Moliére 


Crébillon 


Legrand 
Regnard 
Racine 
Regnard 
Dufresny 

P. Corneille 


Dancourt 


mon mardi ni jeudi, parce que le Roy 
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play 


Mariage fait et 
rompu 

Héraclius 

Deuil 

Comte d’ Essex 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 

Ecole des amis 

Double veuvage” 

Ecole des amis 

Rival secrétaire 

Mithridate 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Ecole des maris 

George Dandin 

Andromaque 

Epreuve réciproque 

Malade imaginaire 

Rhadamiste et Zéno- 
bie 

Aveugle clairvoyant 

Folies amoureuses 

Plaideurs 

Distrait 

Double veuvage 

Cinna 

Eté des coquettes 


n’a pu y aller. On joue la comédie, 
quoique le Roi, ni la Reine, ni M. le 
Dauphin, ni Mesdames y soient.’ 


aes ee 2 
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1738 


The troupe made 27 trips to Versailles in 1738 to give 54 per- 
formances of 47 works by 26 authors. If Moliére had been the out- 
standing author at Court in 1737, he was but one of five writers to 
have two plays produced there once apiece in 1738. Fagan was the 
most frequently offered dramatist, as he had been in 1735; four of 
his comedies provided material for five performances. Regnard 
also contributed four plays to the repertory, but they were staged 
only once. Three of Pierre Corneille’s tragedies were mounted on 
six occasions, and his Héraclius was the only composition seen 
three times. Dancourt, Destouches, Legrand, and Racine also 
had three titles on the programmes, but Dancourt’s L’Eté des 
coquettes and Britannicus were the only two of these twelve works 
to be given twice. Fourteen dramatists had a single title billed 
once. In all, therefore, one tragedy was acted three times, five 
compositions were presented twice, and 41 had but a single show- 
ing. 

The actors accepted eight new plays in 1738 but performed only 
three of them once at Versailles before the end of the year: Piron’s 
Métromanie, La Chaussée’s Maximien, and Guyot de Merville’s 
Epoux réunis. Louis xv left for Fontainebleau on 22 September and 
returned to Versailles on 22 November. 

The Mercure again confined itself for the most part to giving the 
dates and the programmes for the players’ appearances at Court. 
The information published for the period of 2 January to 20 March 
concurs in every respect with the notations in the players’ records. 
Notice is given in the January 1738 issue, however, that “La Dlle 
Dumesnil joiia le Rôle de Roxane, et fut fort gotitée’ (p.166) and 
that she played Léontine ‘pour la premiere fois avec beaucoup 
d'intelligence’ on 28 January. There is also one other note to the 
effect that, on 20 March, ‘La Massade, âgée de neuf ans et demi, 
dansa aprés la grande et la petite piéce, et fut fort applaudie’ 


(mars 1738, p.591). 
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day 
Th 


Tue 
Tue 
Tue 
Tue 
Th 

Tue 
Th 

Tue 
Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Th 
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Versailles repertory, 1738 


date 


2 Jan 


7 Jan 

21 Jan 
28 Jan 
4 Feb 

6 Feb 

11 Feb 
13 Feb 
18 Feb 
25 Feb 
27 Feb 


4 Mar 


6 Mar 


author 


Regnard 
Lesage 


Racine 
Molière 
Hauteroche 
Brueys 

P. Corneille 
Dancourt 
Piron 
Dancourt 
Racine 
Marivaux 
La Chaussée 
Fagan 

P. Corneille 
Fagan 
Regnard 
Dancourt 
P. Corneille 
Fagan 
Destouches 
Dancourt 
P. Corneille 


P. Poisson 


Destouches 


Fagan 


play 
Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 
Crispin rival de son 
maître 
Bajazet 
Mariage forcé 
Crispin médecin 
Avocat Patelin 
Héraclius 
Eté des coquettes 
Métromanie 
Trois cousines 
Britannicus 
Legs 
Préjugé à la mode 
Etourderie 
Cinna 
Inquiet 
Distrait 
Eté des coquettes 
Cinna 
Inguiet 
Curieux impertinent 
Mari retrouvé 
Héraclius 
Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 
Glorieux 
Originaux 


42 Luynes, ii.62, wrote on 13 March hier une tragédie nouvelle de M. de la 


1738, at Versailles: ‘L’on joua avant- 
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no. day date author play 
14 Tue 11 Mar La Chaussée Maximien” 
Jolly Ecole des amants 
IS ah 13 Mar Marivaux Serments indiscrets 
Brueys & Grondeur 
Palaprat 
16 Tue 18 Mar La Grange- Amasis 
Chancel 
Boissy Babillard 
bP epee 20 Mar Quinault Mere coquette 
(Amants brouillés ) 
Legrand Usurier gentil- 
homme 
18 Tue 25 Nov P. Corneille Rodogune 
R. Poisson Baron de la Crasse 
102480.ER 27 Nov Baron Andrienne 
Fagan Rendez-vous 
20 Tue 2 Dec Th. Corneille Comte d’ Essex 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 
maitre 
LION 4 Dec Guyotde Epoux réunis 
Merville 
Molière Ecole des maris 
22 Tue 9 Dec P. Corneille Heéraclius 
Legrand Foire St Laurent 
23 msh 11 Dec Dufresny Réconciliation nor- 
mande 
Destouches  Zngrat 
24 Tue 16 Dec Racine Andromaque* 


Le sujet est le méme qui a été traité par 
[Thomas] Corneille, de laquelle il a 
pris plusieurs endroits, entres autres 
une lettre qui fait un événement consi- 
dérable. Il y a dans cette pièce un grand 
nombre de situations intéressantes; 


elle a été fort goûtée, quoique les vers 
n’en soient pas aussi nobles que le 
demanderoit une tragédie.’ 

43 Luynes, ii.289-290, notes on 17 
December 1738: ‘Hier on joua la tra- 
gédie d’Andromaque. Autrefois aux 
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Regnard Retour imprévu 
25m 18 Dec Regnard Ménechmes 


Legrand Famille extrava- 
gante 
26 ‘Tue 23 Dec Racine Britannicus 
Alain Epreuve réciproque 
275 IKE 30 Dec Hauteroche Crispin musicien 


Dufresny Double veuvage 


1739 


Registre 90 reports on the players’ activities down to 14 March 
1739 and Registre 91 starts the record of their trips to Court with 
the ‘14° Voyage du Jeudy 31, Mars 1740’ to Versailles, but the 
continuous record for the ouverture to clôture period spanning 
1739-1740 is lost. Thus, there is a gap of nine and one half months 
for 1739 and of three months for 1740, and it is impossible to 
obtain from the troupe’s own records a complete account of 
either 1739 or 1740. In 1967, however, mlle Chevalley, archivist of 
the Comédie frangaise, found an authentic record of the missing 
months in a “gros manuscrit in-quarto, dont les 1608 pages sont 
reliées en deux tomes’ *. So it is now possible to obtain a complete 
picture of how often the actors went to Versailles and what they 
presented here during this hitherto unknown interval. Curiously 
enough, the records of the plays and of the dates of their perform- 
ances at Versailles in the ‘gros manuscrit’ left by m. Lemazurier 
are identical, as one might have suspected, since the pattern of 


comédies, du temps de Mme la Dau- 44 see Sylvie Chevalley, ‘La Saison 
phine, dans les entre-actes, les hommes théâtrale 1739-1740 à la Comédie- 
qui pouvoient être vus de Mme la française, RHT (1967), xix.57-73. 
Dauphine se levoient presque tou- 

jours; cet usage de respect n’est plus 

suivi aujourd’hui.” 
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going to Court on Tuesday and Thursday is reflected perfectly 
in the Mercure even to the recording of no performances on 
Tuesday, 8 December, a holy day, and Thursday, 24 December. 
As for 1740, the Mercure reports twelve programmes before 
31 March, the day on which Registre 91 records that the company 
made its ‘14 Voyage’ to Versailles. Thus, there is one certain 
omission, since the Mercure lists only twelve excursions to Court 
for the beginning of 1740. Thanks to mlle Chevalley’s findings, 
however, it is possible to fill this lacuna: Regnard’s Démocrite 
(amoureux) and Racine’s Les Plaideurs were given on Tuesday, 
23 February. There is also one other correction to make: the pro- 
gramme of 6 March was in all probability given on 7 March, a 
Monday. 

It is now possible to state without equivocation, therefore, that 
the actors made 27 visits to Versailles in 1739 to give 52 perform- 
ances of 42 plays by 19 authors. The two most frequently pre- 
sented dramatists were Moliére, with eight productions of six 
plays, and Regnard, six of whose works were offered on seven 
occasions. Corneille enjoyed a modest revival, since he had five 
tragedies mounted six times. Dancourt, Legrand, and Racine 
contributed three compositions apiece to the programmes; 
Campistron, Hauteroche, and Lesage each had two of their titles 
billed. Ten dramatists had a single play staged. 

In 1739, 13 works were accepted by the troupe, but only three 
were taken to Versailles. Two new compositions were pre- 
sented on 29 January: Deschamps’s Médus and Pont-de-Vesle’s 
Somnambule. La Noue’s Mahomet second, which had been offered 
to the Paris public on 14 January, was presented at Court on 


5 March. 


45 there was no performance at Ver- night, ‘il y eut un grand bal de nuit où 


sailles on Tuesday, 27 January, prob- 
ably because the preceding evening 
there was ‘un grand prié qui a com- 
mencé à six heures du soir dans le grand 
salon du cété de la chapelle.’ After this 
ball, ‘le roi alla souper,’ and, at mid- 


tous les masques entrérent sans billet.’ 
For a description of these sumptuous 
festivities at which ‘a sept heures du 
matin les buffets étaient garnis comme 
en entrant,’ see Barbier, ii.215-217. 
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Tue 
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Tue 
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Versailles repertory, 1739 


date 


8 Jan 


13 Jan 


15 Jan 
20 Jan 
22 Jan 
29 Jan 
3 Feb 


5 Feb 


10 Feb 


12 Feb 


17 Feb 


19 Feb 
26 Feb 
3 Mar 


author 


Racine 
Dufresny 


Quinault 


Regnard 
Racine 
Legrand 
Campistron 
Fagan 

La Chaussée 
Hauteroche 


Deschamps 


play 
Phèdre 
Esprit de contradic- 
tion 
Mère coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 
Sérénade 
Byazet ` 
Aveugle clairvoyant 
Jaloux désabusé 
Pupille 
Maximien 
Deuil 
Médus 


Pont-de-Vesle Somnambule 


Regnard 
P. Poisson 


P. Corneille 
Molière 
Molière 


Regnard 
P. Corneille 


Molière 
Destouches 
Hauteroche 
Molière 

La Chaussée 
Molière 
Dancourt 


Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 

Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 

Cid 

Mariage forcé 

Ecole des femmes 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 

Pompée (Mort de 
Pompée) 

Escarbagnas 

Glorieux 

Crispin médecin 

Malade imaginaire 

Maximien 

Femmes savantes 


Eté des coquettes 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


no. day date author play 
ia. ELD 5 Mar La Noue Mahomet second 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
16 Tue 10 Mar Regnard Joueur 
Dancourt Vendanges (de Su- 
resnes) 
yee Nn 12 Mar Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 
maitre 
18 Tue 24 Nov Lesage Turcaret 
Legrand Foire St Laurent 
19 Th 26 Nov P. Corneille Cid 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 
maître 
20 Tue 1 Dec Campistron Jaloux désabusé 
Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 
tion 
2 il 3 Dec P. Corneille Polyeucte 
Legrand Métamorphose 
amoureuse 
22 a ea LD 10 Dec  Campistron Andronic 
Hauteroche Deuil 
23 Tue 15 Dec Regnard Distrait 
Molière Mariage forcé 
24 Th 17 Dec P. Corneille Rodogune 
Dancourt Eté des coquettes 
25 Tue 22 Dec Marivaux Surprise de Pamour 
Molière George Dandin 


46 the Mercure for March 1739, p.988, 
lists the performances for 10 and 12 
March and adds, ‘A la fin de ces deux 
dernieres représentations la jeune 
Demoiselle Cammasse, qui s’est fait 
l’année derniere une si grande réputa- 


tion au Théatre François, dansa avec 
l’aplaudissement unanime de toute la 
Cour, les mêmes caracteres de la danse, 
qu’elle avoit déja exécutés à Paris.’ 
Mademoiselle Cammasse was not yet 
eleven years old at this time. 
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20 Lue 29 Dec Molière Ecole des femmes 
Regnard Retour imprévu 

27 Th 31 Dec P. Corneille Âéraclius 
Dancourt Mari retrouvé 
1740 


For reasons described in the prefatory remarks for 1739, the 
Versailles repertory for 1740 given below is based upon informa- 
tion found in Registre 95 and the Lemazurier document described 
by mlle Chevalley. The 13th trip to Court, it will be noted, is 
given only in the latter MS, and the date of the seventh excursion 
is indicated as 7 March. 

A synthesis of the information provided by the actors’ business 
records and the Lemazurier MS leads to the conclusion that the 
actors gave 46 performances of 36 plays by 21 authors on 24 trips 
to Versailles. One is immediately struck by an extraordinary fea- 
ture of the troupe’s offerings at court in 1740: Moliére does not 
enjoy a single performance. As a result Dancourt earned the dis- 
tinction of being the most frequently seen author with five repre- 
sentations of four titles. Boissy and Fagan were performed four 
times, and the former writer had the only composition included 
on three programmes. Corneille and Racine continued to be rela- 
tively popular, since each of them had three of their titles billed 
once apiece. Three performances were also enjoyed by Regnard 
with a trio of comedies. Destouches, La Motte, Legrand, Lesage, 
Quinault, and Saint-Foix were seen twice with either two per- 
formances of one work ora single staging of two separate plays. 

The actors accepted eight new scripts in 1740 and incorporated 
four of them into their programmes at Versailles. Boissy’s 
Dehors trompeurs was given thrice, and Saint-Foix’s Oracle 
twice, but Gresset’s Edouard III and Fagan’s Joconde were 
mounted only once. 

It will be observed that the players did not go to Versailles in 
February 1740, and the reason is not hard to find. After an illness 
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of ten or twelve days, the duc de Bourbon died at noon on Wed- 
nesday, 27 January. His body lay in state for about a week, and 
he was buried on 10 February. Barbier writes of the funeral pro- 
cession, ‘Le chariot étoit très-élevé à la hauteur du balcon de la 
Comédie-Françoise d’ou je le vis passer’. (iii.195-196). An eleven 
day period of mourning following the burial meant that the Court 
could not officially sanction a theatrical performance until at 
least 22 February. 

The principal event of 1740, however, was the death of the 
emperor, Charles vi, at Vienna on 20 October. His heir was Maria 
Theresa, and five male claimants stepped forward to begin the 
war of the Austrian succession that was to last until 1748. France 
entered the conflict on the side of Frederic 11 of Prussia and soon 
found herself obliged to carry the burden of the struggle on her 
own shoulders. The effect of the war on theatrical entertainment 
at Versailles can be judged by looking at the following table of the 
number of excursions the troupe made there between 1740 and 


1748. 


year number of trips to Versailles 
1740 24 
1741 29 
1742 30 
1743 39 
1744 25 
1745 26 
1746 19 
1747 18 
1748 28 


Thus, there seems to have been no great reduction in theatrical 
activity at Versailles during these nine years of hostilities. In 
May 1741 Barbier felt impelled to observe, ‘Le Roi est à Marly avec 
toute sa Cour pour trois semaines, sans préjudice des petits 
voyages particuliers qu’il fera à Choisy. Tout va de même que s’il 
n’y avoit aucunes affaires sur le tapis’ (iii.276). 
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Th 
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Versailles repertory, 1740 


date 


7 Jan 


12 Jan 


14 Jan 
19 Jan 


21 Jan 


3 Mar 


7 Mar 
10 Mar 


15 Mar 


17 Mar 


23 Mar 
29 Mar 
23 Feb 


31 Mar 


*see pp.74-75, above. 
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author 


Quinault 


Dancourt 
Dancourt 


Regnard 
Piron 
Dancourt 
Racine 


play 
Mere coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 

Trois cousines 
Bourgeoises à la 

mode 
Sérénade 
Gustave Wasa 
Parisienne 


Mithridate 


Pont-de-Vesle Fat puni 


Brueys & 
Palaprat 
Regnard 
Gresset 
Alain 
Gaultier 
Destouches 
Fagan 

P. Corneille 


R. Poisson 
Boissy 


Dancourt 


Legrand 
Boissy 
Saint-Foix 
Regnard 
Racine 

P. Corneille 
Lesage 


Muet 


Retour imprévu 

Edouard III 

Epreuve réciproque 

Basile et Quitterie 

Philosophe marié 

Pupille 

Pompée (Mort de 
Pompée) 

Baron de la Crasse 

Dehors trompeurs 

Vendanges (de Su- 
resnes) 

Roy de Cocagne 

Dehors trompeurs 

Oracle 

Démocrite amoureux 

Plaideurs 

Cinna 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


no. day date author play 
15 Wed 22Jne LaMotte Magnifique 
Saint-Foix Oracle” 
16 Tue 22 Nov Destouches Philosophe marié 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 
maître 
17247 h 24 Nov Th. Corneille Comte d’ Essex 
Legrand Famille extrava- 
gante 
18 Tue 29 Nov Quinault Mère coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 
Fagan Etourderie 
Io eee hh 1 Dec La Motte Inés de Castro 
Fagan Etourderie 
20 Tue 6 Dec P. Corneille Menteur 
Fagan Joconde 
21: Ma 15 Dec P. Corneille Rodogune 
Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 
tion 
225 ol te 20 Dec Boissy Dehors trompeurs 
Dufresny Dédit 


47 the Mercure for July 1740, p.1628: 
Le 22 Juin, les Comédiens François 
représenterent à la Cour les Comédies 
du Magnifique & V Oracle, chacune en 
un Acte, après lesquelles les Acteurs 
de l’Académie Royale de Musique 
exécuterent l’Acte de la Vúë du Ballet 
des Sens. Les Rolles de la premiere 
Pièce furent joüés par les Srs Dufresne, 
Duchemin, du Breüil, la Thorilliere, 
& par les Diles Quinault & Gaussin.’ 
The Mercure also lists the dancers, 
singers, and describes the music, set- 
ting, and costumes employed on this 
occasion (pp.1629-33). 

48 the rainfall was especially heavy in 
and around Paris towards the end of 


LXXIII/6 


1740, and Barbier notes in December 
of this year that ‘Paris est entièrement 
inondé ... toutes les boutiques sont 
fermées; de tous les côtés on est réfugié 
au premier étage. ... On dit aussi que 
la rivière des Gobelins est débordée et 
que le faubourg Saint-Marcel est plein 
d’eau. Pour aller à Versailles, on va à 
présent par les Chartreux et par Cha- 
tillon; on ne passe ni sur le pont de 
Neuilly, ni sur celui de Sèvres” (iii.243- 
244). Yet the actors made six trips to 
Versailles during December, two of 
them on 20 and 22 December at the 
moment when the flood was approach- 
ing its crest. 
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no. day date author play 
2350 Un 22 Dec Racine Phèdre 
Boissy Babillard 


A Aa 29 Dec Regnard Distrait 
Dancourt Vendanges (de Su- 


resnes) 


1741 


The players continued to travel to Versailles throughout 1741 
despite the war, the weather, and shortages in food. At the begin- 
ning of the year, the floods caused by excessive rainfall were so 
severe that ‘la plaine de Gonnesse, les maisons et un moulin à 
vent qui sont au-dessous sont en pleine rivière. Le pavé pour aller 
à Versailles, le long du Cours, est couvert d’eau’ (Barbier, iii.25 1). 
The king and the royal entourage were similarly unaffected by the 
unfavourable course of events at home and abroad, and two 
months later Barbier felt impelled to note with some annoyance, 
‘Fleury... paroit tranquille ainsi que le Roi ettoute la cour, comme 
s’il n’y avait aucun mouvement dans l’Europe” (iii.265-266). Yet 
Fleury was ultimately obliged to recognize the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and Barbier records in October that ‘On ne parle plus des 
voyages du roi à Choisy, ni même des petits soupers. Comme 
cela causoit des dépenses considérables, M. le Cardinal a apparem- 
ment obtenu ces retranchemens’ (iii.313). In December it be- 
came only too obvious that it was time to face an ominous situa- 
tion, and Barbier’s mood reflects the alarm that must have been 
felt by members of the royal entourage: ‘Les nouvelles dans Paris 
se débitent toujours assez défavorablement. Tantôt nous n’avons 
plus d’argent, nos troupes meurent de faim, l’armée est presque 
périe par maladie ou nous avons été battus’ (iii.325). 

Despite these reverses and retrenchments, however, the actors 
continued to go to Court. The actors made 29 trips to Versailles to 
give 57 performances of so plays by twenty authors. No work was 
performed three times, and the dramas given twice were Baron’s 
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Homme à bonne fortune, Corneille’s Héraclius, Dancourt’s Cu- 
rieux impertinent, Regnard’s Folies amoureuses and Sérénade. 
Molière returned to a position of prominence with seven perform- 
ances of seven titles, while Dancourt and Regnard each had the 
same number of representations with five compositions each. Five 
tragedies by Racine were mounted once, and three of Corneille’s 
dramas were presented a total of four times. Despite the war, 
Horace was not among them. Dufresny, Fagan, and Voltaire had 
three plays selected, and each of them was offered once apiece. 
Destouches, Hauteroche, Legrand, and Saint-Foix contributed 
two works to the programmes, and seven other playwrights had 
one composition seen once. 

Nine new plays were accepted in 1741, but only La Chaussée’s 
Mélanide and Saint-Foix’s Deucalion et Pyrrha were taken to 
Versailles, where they were seen once this year. 


Versailles repertory, 1741 
no. day date author play 
ı Tue 10 Jan Campistron Jaloux désabusé 
Hauteroche Deuil 
2 apa 12 Jan Voltaire Alzire 


Regnard Folies amoureuses 
3 Tue 17 Jan Moliére Tartuffe 
Legrand Temps passé 
4 Th 19 Jan Racine Bajazet 
Boissy Babillard 
5 Tue 24 Jan Baron Homme à bonne for- 
tune 
Molière Mariage forcé 
GRATR 26 Jan Th. Corneille Ariane 
Brueys Avocat Patelin 
7 Tue 7 Feb Destouches Curieux impertinent 
Dancourt Trois cousines 
8 Th 9 Feb Racine Phèdre 
Molière Escarbagnas 
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no day date author play 
ọ Tue 14 Feb Molière Ecole des femmes 

Regnard Sérénade 

Her ibe 16Feb Racine Andromaque 
Champmeslé Florentin 

wi. IRG 21 Feb Molière Ecole des maris 
Dancourt Galant jardinier 

12208411 23 Feb Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Legrand Usurier gentil- 

homme - 

yi ING 28Feb Regnard Ménechmes 
Regnard Retour imprévu 

ln 2 Mar Racine Britannicus 
Saint-Foix Deucalion et Pyrrha 

15 Tue 7 Mar Regnard Légataire universel 
Dancourt Bon soldat 

16 Th 9 Mar P. Corneille Héraclius 
Hauteroche Crispin médecin 

17 Tue 14 Mar Molière Bourgeois gentil- 

homme* 

18 Th 16Mar P. Corneille Polyeucte 
Dufresny Double veuvage® 

19 Tue 7 Nov Molière Avare 
Regnard Sérénade 

20 Th 9 Nov P. Corneille Cid" 
Dancourt Eté des coquettes 


49 the expenses for this performance 
were 203 francs, 8 sous by reason of 
extra musicians, dancers, six extras for 
‘la ceremonie’ and six lackeys. ‘Un 
habit a la turc pr. Mr. Grandval’ and a 
special ‘robe de chambre’ cost more 
than the wages for the prompter, deco- 
rator, or guide. 

50 Luynes, iii.349, writes at Versailles 
on 21 March 1741 that ‘Les comédies 
sont ici finies; la derniére fut jeudi de 
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la semaine passée; elles ne recommen- 
ceront plus qu’à Fontainebleau ou 
dans le lieu où la Cour sera au mois de 
septembre ou octobre.’ 

51 Luynes, iv.19, records at Ver- 
sailles on 9 November 1741: ‘Les 
comédies ont recommencé mardi der- 
nier ici; ce sont les François qui ont 
commencé; les Italiens mercredi, et 
tragédie aujourd’hui.’ 


no. 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


27 
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day 
Tue 


Th 
Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Tue 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


date 


14 Nov 
16 Nov 
21 Nov 
23 Nov 


28 Nov 


5 Dec 
12 Dec 


14 Dec 


19 Dec 


author 


Destouches 
Regnard 

F. Corneille 
Dancourt 
Voltaire 
Fagan 
Voltaire 
Dufresny 


Baron 


Fagan 

La Chaussée 
Saint-Foix 
Destouches 
Dancourt 


Crébillon 


Fagan 
Dufresny 


Dancourt 


1742 


play 
Curieux impertinent 
Folies amoureuses 
Héraclius 
Mari retrouvé 
Enfant prodigue 
Pupille 
Zaïre 
Dédit 
Homme à bonne for- 
tune 
Etourderie 
Mélanide 
Oracle 
Philosophe marié 
Galant jardinier 
Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 
Rendez-vous 
Réconciliation nor- 
mande 
Trois cousines 


The international situation had deteriorated in Europe during 
1741, and France found herself practically isolated and with three 
armies in the field by the autumn of 1742. The forces under Maille- 
bois were misled, and their leader was placed in disgrace after he 
had failed to come to the aid of Broglie retreating from Prague, 
where the latter had been encircled and his men held virtual pris- 
oners of war. Belle-Isle was also viewed with disfavour at Court, 
although he did manage a successful retreat from Poland and had 
been placed at the head of Maillebois’s troops. The situation was 
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so discouraging and explosive by December that, in his last sen- 
tences for 1742, Barbier wrote, ‘si Dieu n’y met la main, tout ceci 
dans l’Europe sera extrêmement brouillé. L’année 1743 nous 
apprendra bien des choses’ (iii.404). 

Yet despite Prussian victories and England’s successful efforts 
to keep France embroiled on the continent while she expanded 
her colonial holdings, the actors did not retrench their activities 
at Versailles. The troupe made 30 trips here, in fact, to give 60 
performances of 56 plays by 26 writers. The four works given 
twice were Boissy’s Babillard, Brueys’s Avocat Patelin, Les Pré- 
cieuses ridicules, and Regnard’s Retour imprévu. Molière and 
Dancourt each had six comedies presented once. Regnard and 
Racine had five plays staged six and five times respectively, while 
each of four titles of Pierre Corneille was billed on a single occa- 
sion. Dufresny and Voltaire contributed a trio of plays to three 
programmes. Four dramatists had two plays apiece offered. Thir- 
teen authors had but a single work given once. 

Four new titles were accepted by the company in 1742, but only 
Boissy’s Fête d’ Auteuil and La Chaussée’s Amour pour amour 
were taken to Court. 


Versailles repertory, 1742 
no. day date author play 
i Tue 2 Jan Quinault Mère coquette 


(Amants brouillés) 
Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 


tion 
aie] ue 9 Jan Regnard Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 
Dancourt Parisienne 
sin 11 Jan Scarron Dom Japhet 
Lafont Trois frères rivaux 
4 Tue 16 Jan Brueys & Muet 
Palaprat 
Racine Plaideurs 
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no. day date author play 
és Th 18 Jan Voltaire Œdipe 
Molière Précieuses ridicules 
6 Th 25 Jan Brueys Avocat Patelin 
Molière Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 
ZueTue 6 Feb Regnard Joueur 
Regnard Folies amoureuses 
8: Abe 8 Feb Racine Mithridate 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 
maître 
9 Tue 13 Feb Molière Ecole des femmes 
Moliére Escarbagnas 
10. Shh 15 Feb La Motte Inés de Castro 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
11 Tue 20 Feb Molière Femmes savantes 
Dancourt Vendanges (de Su- 
resnes) 
120 Th 22 Feb Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Moliére Mariage forcé 
13 Tue 27 Feb P. Corneille Menteur 
Dufresny Mariage fait et 
rompu 
TARD 1 Mar Duché Absalon 
Boissy Babillard 
15 Tue 6 Mar Moliére Ecole des maris 
Dufresny Double veuvage 
16) Na 8 Mar Racine Athalie"? 
52 the Mercure for March 1742, caractere, mais beaucoup plus vif: un 


pp.617-618: ‘Le 8. La Tragédie d’ 4ta- 
lie & les Précieuses Ridicules, La Dlle 
Cammasse, dont on a déja eû occasion 
de parler avec éloge, dansa, entre ces 
deux Pièces, des Airs de differens carac- 
teres, sçavoir une Marche en Matelote 
Hollandaise, un autre Air du même 


Menuet ridicule, une Gigue & un Air 
Anglois. Cette jeune personne executa 
ces cinq differens morceaux de suite & 
sans interruption avec toute la préci- 
sion & les graces qu’on peut souhaiter 
& avec la même force en finissant la 
derniere entrée, qu’elle avoit en 
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19 


20 


2I 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


commençant la premiere. La Reine & 
toute la Cour en ont parû extremement 
satisfaites.” The Registres record that 
13 actors and eight actresses made this 


day 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 
Th 
Tue 
Th 
Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
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date 


6 Nov 


8 Nov 


13 Nov 
15 Nov 
20 Nov 
22 Nov 
27 Nov 
29 Nov 


4 Dec 


6 Dec 


11 Dec 


13 Dec 


author play 
Moliére Précieuses ridicules 
Destouches Philosophe marié 
Dancourt Colin maillard 
La Grange- no et Mélicerte 
Chancel 
Dancourt Eté des coquettes 
Regnard Distrait 
Dancourt Trois cousines 
P. Corneille Rodogune 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
Destouches Médisant 
Pont-de-Vesle Fat puni 
Racine Britannicus 
Fagan Rendez-vous 
Voltaire Enfant prodigue 
Brueys Avocat Patelin 
P. Corneille Polyeucte 
Boissy Babillard 
Baron Homme à bonne for- 


La Chaussée 
Crébillon 


Legrand 

La Chaussée 
Fagan 

P. Corneille 
Legrand 


trip; 244 francs were spent: ‘perruques 
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tune 
Amour pour amour 
Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 
Aveugle clairvoyant 
Préjugé à la mode 
Pupille 
Cinna 
Foire St Laurent 


et accomodages’ cost 14 francs 2 sous; 
‘12 assistans’ were paid 36 francs; 
‘3 musicians’ cost 18 francs; ‘6 habits’ 
accounted for 36 francs. 


ms 
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no. day date author play 


29 Tue 18 Dec Boissy Fête d’ Auteuil 
Dancourt Fête de village 
(Bourgeoises de 
qualité) 
oa Bal 20 Dec Voltaire Akire 
La Tuillerie Crispin bel esprit 


1743 


On 2 January 1743 Chevert, who had remained in Prague with 
4000 starving men, was allowed to leave this city with the honours 
of war. Fleury died on 29 January, and it was the public hope that 
Louis xv would assume the leadership of his country. In the 
spring, an army of English, Dutch, and Hanoverian soldiers mov- 
ed into Germany to annihilate Broglie’s forces and then wheel to 
attack Alsace. George 11 was putin command of the invaders, and 
Noailles set out with 60,000 men to intercept them. He was de- 
feated on 27 June at Dettingen, and France was saved from inva- 
sion only by the indecision of her enemies. The situation became 
unstable again when a new treaty was signed between England and 
Austria at Worms on 15 November 1743. Thus, the clouds of war 
or the threat of invasion hung over France throughout most of 
the year‘. 

Once again, the unsettled condition of affairs sawnoappreciable 
lessening of the players’ excursions to Versailles. They made 30 
trips here in 1743 to give 6o performances of 50 plays by two 
dozen playwrights, if the Brueys-Palaprat collaboration is count- 
ed as a single authorship. No play was given three times, but ten 
works by eight dramatists were scheduled twice. Only Dufresny 
had two compositions billed twice: Le Dédit and L’ Esprit de 


53 see Lavisse, pp.143-145;acompact visse and Rambaud, Histoire générale 
sketch of the Court is offered by La- (Paris 1896), vii.327-344. 
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contradiction. No fewer than ten comedies by Molière were seen 
but only Les Précieuses ridicules was repeated. Racine contributed 
four tragedies and two showings of Les Plaideurs to theprogram- 
mes. Dancourt was seen five times with four comedies; Regnard 
had five titles selected, and his Le Joweur was mounted twice. Vol- 
taire’s Mérope was also staged on two occasions, but he had only 
two othercompositions offered at Court this year. Fourteendram- 
atists had a single play given once, including Pierre Corneille. 

It was extremely rare for the same programme to be selected for 
two successive trips to court, but such is the case for 29 January 
and 5 February. No reason for the repetition is given in the 
players’ business records, and one can only guess whether the 
Court or the actors saw any special pertinence or humour in pair- 
ing and repeating Le Joueur and Le Deuil although the topics of 
these comedies often go hand in hand. 

A second theatrical curiosity worth noting here is the 19 March 
performance of Boursault’s Æsope à la cour. The Chroniques de 
l’œil-de-bœuf report that, in 1743, Louis xv had forbidden the 
staging of this play at Court after he had been offended by an 
allusion in it to a bibulous king (iv.117-118). 

The company accepted eight new plays in 1743, but only Vol- 
taire’s Mérope and Cahusac’s Zénéide were taken to Versailles. 

Mlle Clairon made her debut this year. 

The Registres omit titles for the trip to Versailles on 26 March, 
but the Mercure for March 1743, p.587, lists them. 


Versailles repertory, 1743 


no. day date author play 

i sl ue 8 Jan Marivaux Surprise de lamour 
Moliére Ecole des maris 

pee Ta 10 Jan Campistron Andronic 
Moliére Mariage forcé 

5 ie bd Bite 15 Jan Brueys & Muet 
Palaprat 


Champmeslé Florentin 
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no. 


10 


II 


I2 


3 


14 


15 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


day 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
Tue 


Th 


date 


17 Jan 


22 Jan 


24 Jan 


29 Jan 
5 Feb 


7 Feb 


12 Feb 


14 Feb 


19 Feb 


21 Feb 
26 Feb 


28 Feb 


author 


Racine 


Regnard 
Regnard 


Molière 
Voltaire 
Racine 
Regnard 
Hauteroche 
Regnard 
Hauteroche 
Racine 
Dufresny 


Brueys & 
Palaprat 
Molière 
Voltaire 
Lesage 


Dufresny 


Molière 

P. Corneille 
Molière 
Molière 
Dufresny 
Molière 
Lafont 


54the budget for this programme 
was 149 francs 4 sous; 42 francs were 


spent for ‘7 habits à la Romaine.’ 


play 


Mithridate 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 

Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 

Précieuses ridicules 

Œdipe 

Plaideurs 

Joueur 

Deuil 

Joueur 

Deuil 

Bajazet 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Grondeur 


George Dandin 

Brutus* 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 

Mariage fait et 
rompu 

Pourceaugnac 

Cid 

Escarbagnas 

Ecole des femmes 

Dédit 

Avare 

Trois frères rivaux 


OI 


16 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


day 
Tue 


Th 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
Tue 


Th 
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date 


5 Mar 


7 Mar 
12 Mar 


14 Mar 


19 Mar 


21 Mar 


26 Mar 


28 Mar 


3 Dec 


5 Dec 
10 Dec 


12 Dec 


author 


Regnard 
Legrand 


Voltaire 
Boissy 
Saurin 
Dancourt 
Crébillon 


Dancourt 


Boursault 
Dancourt 


Destouches 
Moliére 

La Chaussée 
Dufresny 


Voltaire 
Brueys 
Dancourt 


Regnard 
Crébillon 
Racine 
Moliére 
Dufresny 
Racine 

R. Poisson 


55 eleven actors and four actresses 
made this trip at a cost of 192 francs 


18 sous. 
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play 


Ménechmes 

Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Mérope 

François à Londres 

Rivaux 

Parisienne 

Pyrrhus 

Vendanges (de Su- 
resnes) 

Esope à la cour 
Vacances (des pro- 
reurs) (Grimau- 

din) 

Philosophe marié 

Précieuses ridicules 

Mélanide 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Meérope® 

Avocat Patelin 

Vacances (des pro- 
cureurs) (Gri- 
maudin ) 

Distrait 

Pyrrhus 

Plaideurs 

Misanthrope 

Dédit 

Andromaque 

Baron de la Crasse 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 
no. day date author play 


28 Mon 16 Dec La Chaussée Mélanide 
Cahusac Z'énéïde 


29 Th 19 Dec Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Boissy Babillard 

30 Tue 31 Dec Molière Femmes savantes 
Dancourt Eté des coquettes 
1744 


France found herself committed to high taxes and completely 
embroiled in the European struggle in 1744 inasmuch as she de- 
clared war on England on 15 March and had four armies in the 
field by spring: the forces in Italy under the leadership of the 
prince de Conti, the army of defense in Alsace commanded by 
the aged Coigny, the troops assigned to the invasion of Flanders 
and led by Louis xv, the reserves on the Rhine entrusted to Mau- 
rice de Saxe. Louis xv set out from Court in the first week of May 
after having refused to allow his queen and son to accompany him, 
and the duchesse de Chateauroux followed after him with a com- 
pany of ladies. The latter went as far as Lille. Things went well 
with the French until their king fell ill at Metz in the early part of 
August and found himself obliged to dismiss his favourite so that 
he might receive the sacraments. He returned to the arms of his 
mistress after a triumphant entry into Paris on 13 November. 
Victory was now in the air, though the war would drag on until 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748; but no one knew this, and 
the only event that occupied the Court at the end of the year was 
the death of mme de Chateauroux on 8 December. 

The players performed uninterruptedly at Versailles in the first 
and last months of 1744. They undertook 25 excursions to Court 
here to give 50 performances of 48 works by 26 writers. No com- 
position was given three times, and only two comedies were offer- 
ed twice: Fagan’s L’Ezourderie and La Tuillerie’s Crispin bel 
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esprit. It was a season marked by variety as far as theatrical enter- 
tainment was concerned, and no single play appears to have struck 
the fancy of the Court. Corneille and Voltaire were the only play- 
wrights to enjoy as many as five performances, and nine of their 
ten works in this instance were tragedies. Strangely enough, 
Horace was not among them, and one can scarcely suppose that 
Cinna was chosen on 10 December to underline Louis xv’s ma- 
gnanimity in forgiving the duchesse de Chateauroux. Moliére 
had four comedies staged, and three tragedies by Racine were 
produced. Eight authors had two compositions mounted; no 
fewer than 13 playwrights had but a single work presented. In 
retrospect, the most striking feature of the programmes at Court 
in 1744 is not in the nature of the repertory itself but in the fact 
that the queen, the dauphin, the king and most of the Court were 
all in Paris for the celebration from 13 November to 18 Novem- 
ber and that the players went to Versailles less than 24 hours after 
the royal family and their entourage returned there (Barbier, 
lii.5 57-567). 

The troupe accepted eight new plays in 1744, but only Saint- 
Foix’s Graces, given its public première on 23 July, was seen at 
Versailles before the end of the year. Curiously, none of the other 
seven works would be taken to Court in 1745 either, but the 
Grâces would be performed once again in the final programme of 
1744. It might be observed here too that mlle Dubois and Armand 
made their debuts this year on 26 March and 17 May respectively. 


Versailles repertory, 1744 
no. day date author play 


o in 2 Jan Crébillon Electre 
Destouches Triple mariage 

2 Tue 7 Jan P. Corneille Menteur 
Hauteroche Deuil 

INAST h 9 Jan Racine Britannicus 
Legrand Nouveauté 
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no. 


15 


16 
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day 
Tue 
Tue 
Tue 
Th 


Th 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
Th 


date 


14 Jan 
4 Feb 
11 Feb 


13 Feb 


20 Feb 


27 Feb 


3 Mar 


5 Mar 


10 Mar 


12 Mar 


17 Mar 
19 Mar 


19 Nov 


author 


P. Corneille 
La Tuillerie 
Regnard 
Molière 

Th. Corneille 
Dancourt 
Voltaire 
Lesage 


P. Corneille 
Legrand 


Voltaire 
Boindin 
Baron 


Fagan 
Voltaire 


play 


Horace 

Crispin bel esprit 

Ménechmes 

Mariage forcé 

Baron d’Albikrac 

Galant jardinier 

Mérope 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 

Rodogune 

Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 

Œdipe 

Port de mer 

Homme à bonne for- 
tune 

Etourderie 

Zaïre 


Pont-de-Vesle Fat puni 


Destouches 
Dancourt 


Racine 


Dufresny 


Molière 

La Chaussée 
Racine 
Fagan 

La Fosse 


Fagan 


Philosophe marié 
Vacances (des pro- 
cureurs) (Gri- 

maudin) 

Bajazet 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Misanthrope 

Amour pour amour 

Athalie 

Originaux 

Manlius ((Capitoli- 
nus ) 

Etourderie 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


day 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
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date 


24 Nov 


26 Nov 


1 Dec 
3 Dec 


10 Dec 


15 Dec 


17 Dec 


22 Dec 


31 Dec 


author 


Baron 
La Tuillerie 
P. Corneille 


Moliére 

La Chaussée 
R. Poisson 
Voltaire 
Moliére 

P. Corneille 


P. Poisson 
Quinault 


Lafont 
Rioupéirous 


Regnard 


Dufresny 
Hauteroche 
Voltaire 
Saint-Foix 


1745 


play 
Andrienne 
Crispin bel esprit 
Pompée (Mort de 
Pompée) 
Précieuses ridicules 
Mélanide 
Baron de la Crasse 
Akire 
Escarbagnas 
Cinna 
Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 
Mère coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 
Trois frères rivaux 
Hypermnestre 
Attendez-mot sous 
l’orme 
Lot supposé 
Crispin médecin 
Mahomet 


Grâces 


It seemed that peace might be at last possible when Charles vir 
died at Munich on 20 January, but the opportunity to negotiate 
with Maria Theresa slipped through Argenson’s hands,and Louis 
xvresolvedtoresumethecampaignin Flanders. The military situa- 
tion reached the critical stage when Maurice de Saxe engaged the 
Austrians, Dutch, English, and Hanoverians under the command 
of the duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy. After the costly victory 
that endeared Louis xv to his citizens, Argenson attempted to 
establish peace and failed. Prussia withdrew from the conflict, 
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but France found herself obliged to continue the struggle alone 
against the allies in Flandersand the Austrians in Italy and southern 
France. 

As far as the Court itself was concerned, equally important 
events occurred in April, when mme d’Etioles moved into the 
apartment formerly occupied by mmede Mailly, and in September, 
when she was declared marquise de Pompadour and presented 
to Court. 

Since these matters, and the marriage of the dauphin, occupied 
so much of the Court and nation in 1745, it is not surprising to 
find that the players made all but five of their 26 trips to Versailles 
before cloture. The troupe was busy at Fontainebleau on 13 and 
27 october. There is the following notation for November in 
Registre 76 under the heading of ‘Septieme Chapitre. Du Voyage 
de Fontainebleau’: “Le vingt-deux Novembre 1745. Monsieur 
Dubrevik m’a remis entre les mains la somme trois Mille quatre 
cent trente-deux livres qu’il avoit de Rest dud. Voyage cy. 
3432 fr.’ It is known furthermore that the Court remained at 
Fontainebleau this year from 6 October; Barbier wrote, ‘On ne 
sait point positivement quel jour le roi reviendra le mois pro- 
chain.’ He adds that other entertainments were being prepared for 
Versailles: ‘L’on prépare, pour cet hiver, plusieurs ballets et de 
grandes réjouissances à Versailles, de même que s’il n’y avait point 
de guerre ni dedépenses extraordinaires à faire. C’est afin de mon- 
trer aux étrangers la grandeur et les ressources de cet Etat’(iv.97, 
100). The allusion to the resources of the state is somewhat pa- 
thetic here, of course, since it is known that ordinary revenues 
were one hundred millions below expenses in 1745. In any event, 
however, the players were busy at Fontainebleau for a longer 
period during the autumn, and the Court was concerned with other 
things at Versailles after they finally left Fontainebleau. 

A second striking aspect of the theatrical activity this year at 
Versailles is the fact that Voltaire’s Princesse de Navarre was pre- 
sented as part of the festivities attendant upon the marriage of the 
dauphin and the Spanish Infanta. Barbier is not inclined to give 
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separate mention to the plays given at Versailles, but he has inte- 
resting comment to offerupon thiscomedy-balletin three acts and 
in verse: ‘Il y a aujourd’hui, mardi, après midi, dans la salled’opéra 
quia été construite dans le manègecouvertde Versailles, une repré- 
sentation d’une comédie faite par Voltaire sous le titre de /a Prin- 
cesse de Navarre, avec des intermèdes exécutés par les acteurs de 
l'Opéra, dont la musique a été faite par Rameau. En sorte que, pour 
ces préparatifs et les répétitions, il n’y a point eu, à Paris, opéra ni 
comédie dimanche, lundi et mardi. On dit déjà, sur ce qu’on en a 
vu, que cette pièce est longue, ennuyeuse et mauvaise. On trouve 
singulier que ce soit M. le duc de Richelieu, comme gentilhomme 
de la chambre, et chargé de toutes les fêtes royales, qui donne seul 
les billets pour les places, attendu que le spectacle est dans le 
manège qui dépend de M. le prince Charles, grand écuyer” 
(iv.16-17). 

Amidst all this activity, the players found time to make 26 trips 
to Versailles to give 47 performances of 40 plays by 20 authors. 
Moliére dominated the repertory with nine presentations of seven 
comedies, and his L’ Ecole des maris was given three times. Fa- 
gan’s Pupille was the only other work to be given this often. Vol- 
taire was presented next most frequently after Moliére by reason 
of five of his works being staged six times. Fagan had four per- 
formances of two plays; Dancourt had an equal number of show- 
ings with three comedies. Racine and Regnard had three tragedies 
and three comedies mounted respectively while Boissy, P. Cor- 
neille and Crébillon had a pair of titles billed once apiece. Only 
Destouches enjoyed two stagings of a single work. Ten authors 
had one composition selected for a single programme. 

The actors presented seven new plays, but only one was taken 
to Versailles: Boissy’s Médecin par occasion. 


Versailles repertory, 1745 


no. day date author play 
ı Tue 5 Jan Baron Homme à bonne for- 
tune 


10 


II 


I2 


13 


14 


56 for the celebrations at Versailles 
and in Paris on the occasion of the 
dauphin’s marriage, see Nancy Mit- 
ford, Madame de Pompadour (1954), 
pp.41-52; Leroy, pp.214-217; Antoine 
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day 


Th 
Tue 
Th 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 
Th 
Th 


Tue 


Th 
Tue 
Tue 


Sat 


date 


7 Jan 

12 Jan 
14 Jan 
19 Jan 


21 Jan 


26 Jan 
28 Jan 
4 Feb 


9 Feb 


11 Feb 
16 Feb 
23 Feb 


27 Feb 


author 


Dancourt 


Crébillon 
Boissy 
Moliére 
Regnard 
Racine 
Fagan 
Moliére 
Dufresny 
Crébillon 


Dancourt 
Moliére 
Dancourt 
Racine 
Fagan 
Racine 
Champmeslé 
Destouches 
Moliére 


P. Corneille 
Brueys 
Moliére 
Moliére 
Voltaire 


Voltaire 


play 
Curieux (Camp) de 
Compiègne 
Pyrrhus 
François à Londres 
Ecole des maris 
Sérénade 
Britannicus 
Rendez-vous 
Misanthrope 
Dédit 
Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 
Galant jardinier 
Ecole des femmes 
Eté des coquettes 
Andromaque 
Pupille 
Mithridate 
Florentin 
Philosophe marié 
Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 
Cid 
Avocat Patelin 
Femmes savantes 
Ecole des maris 
Princesse de Na- 
varress 
Princesse de Na- 


varreÿ 


Fantin-Desodoards, Louis Quinze (Pa- 
ris an VI), pp.1-4; Barbier, iv.13-23. 
57 the troupe did not follow its regu- 
lar custom of going to Versailles on 
Tuesday and Thursday here, because 
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15 
16 


17 


18 
19 


20 
2I 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


there was a masked bail at the palace 
on Thursday, 25 February. Barbier 
reports the lavish refreshments served 
at the ‘quatre buffets garnis, pendant 


day 


Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Wed 
Tue 


Wed 
Tue 
Th 
Th 


Tue 


Th 


Th 
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date 


9 Mar 
11 Mar 


16 Mar 


17 Mar 
23 Mar 


24 Mar 
30 Mar 


2 Dec 
9 Dec 


14 Dec 


16 Dec 


23 Dec 


author 


Moliére 
Voltaire 
Hauteroche 
Destouches 


Legrand 


Voltaire 
Boissy 


Fagan 
Moliére 


Regnard 


Fuzelier 
Voltaire 
Dancourt 
P. Corneille 
Fagan 
Brueys & 
Palaprat 
Moliére 
Genest 
Regnard 


Voltaire 


Saint-Foix 


(iv.20). 


toute la nuit’ and explains that ‘on y 


IOO 


play 


Avare 

Zaire 

Deuil 

Philosophe marié 

Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Mérope 

Médecin par occa- 
sion 

Pupille 

Précieuses ridicules 

Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 

Momus fabuliste 

Akire 

Eté des coquettes 

Cinna 

Pupille 

Muet 


Ecole des maris 

Pénélope 

Folies amoureuses 

Hérode et Mariam- 
ne (Mariamne) 
(Hérode) 


Grâces 


entrait sans distinction, en habit de 
masque, sans billets. ... Il y a eu un 
grand concours de monde de Paris’ 
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1746 


The sixth consecutive year of war brought to France important 
victories in the north at Brussels on 21 February and at Raucoux 
on 11 October, but peace was no closer despite Louis xv’s willing- 
ness to negotiate. Holland was mistrustful; the English fleet was 
bringing pressure to bear (Lavisse, pp.149-153). France found 
herself facing an active and hostile Europe despite the victory 
celebrations for Maurice de Saxe and the że deum sung at Paris on 
3 February, 16 July, and 26 October (Barbier, iv.131, 167, 193). 

The summer of 1746 brought domestic disappointment to the 
Court and citizenry when the dauphine died at Versailles on 22 
July after the birth of a daughter. Despite the genuine sadness 
caused by this unfortunate event, the dauphin was joined in a 
second union to Marie Josephe, archduchess of Austria. The 
wedding took place on 19 November, and it caused complicated 
emotions at Versailles inasmuch as the queen saw her son marry 
the daughter of the man who had usurped her father’s throne. 
One can scarcely refrain from pondering what analogies the 
courtiers might have attempted to draw between this situation and 
the plot of Britannicus when this latter work was presented at 
Versailles less than a fortnight after the ceremony. 

The actors made 19 trips to Versailles in 1746 to give 36 presen- 
tations of 30 plays by 20 authors. Moliére dominated the reper- 
tory in every way. He had seven comedies offered, and three of 
them were given twice for a total of ten performances. Also, he 
enjoyed the distinction of twin billings on 8, 15 February and 
13 December in addition to appearing on four consecutive pro- 
grammes: 29 November, 1, 6, 13 December. His closest rivals 
statistically were Crébillon, Dancourt, and P. Poisson, each of 
whom was seen three times with two plays. Except for La Noue, 
whose Zelisca was staged twice, the other fourteen playwrights 
had a single work given once. 
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The troupe accepted six new compositions this year, but only 
Venise sauvée by La Place was taken to Versailles before 1 January 
1747. This tragedy, which was produced at Court on 22 Decem- 
ber, had had its Paris premiere on $ December. Conversely, La 
Noue’s Zelisca was never mounted before the public in the actors’ 
theatre, because it was a comedy-ballet and exploited music by 
Jelyotte to a degree forbidden by law. 


no. 
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day 
Tue 


Tue 


Th 
Th 
Tue 


Tue 


Tue 


Th 
Tue 


Th 
Tue 


Versailles repertory, 1746 


date 


4 Jan 


11 Jan 


13 Jan 
3 Feb 
8 Feb 


15 Feb 


1 Mar 


3 Mar 
8 Mar 


10 Mar 
15 Mar 


author 


Dufresny 


Molière 
Crébillon 


Lafont 

La Chaussée 
Hauteroche 
Crébillon 
Dancourt 
Molière 
Molière 
Molière 
Molière 


Linant 
Dancourt 
La Noue 

P. Corneille 
Boindin 

La Noue 
Voltaire 
Legrand 


play 

Mariage fait et 
rompu 

Scapin 

Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 

Trois frères rivaux 

Ecole des mères 

Crispin médecin 

Electre 

Colin maillard 

Misanthrope 

Escarbagnas 

Ecole des maris 

Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 

Alzaide 

Galant jardinier 

Zelisca 

Rodogune 

Port de mer 

Zelisca 

Enfant prodigue 

Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 


no. 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
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day 
Tue 


Tue 
Th 
Tue 


Tue 


Tue 


Th 


Th 


date 


22 Mar 


29 Nov 
1 Dec 
6 Dec 


13 Dec 


20 Dec 


22 Dec 


29 Dec 


author 


P. Corneille 


P. Poisson 


Molière 
Brueys 
Racine 
Molière 
Marivaux 
Molière 
Molière 
Molière 


P. Corneille 
Dancourt 
La Place 
Saint-Foix 


Baron 


P. Poisson 


1747 


play 
Polyeucte 
Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 
Ecole des femmes 
Avocat Patelin 
Britannicus 
Précieuses ridicules 
Surprise de l’amour 
Scapin 
Ecole des maris 
Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 


Héraclius 

Colin maillard 

Venise sauvée 

Heureuse épreuve 
(Julie) 

Coquette (Fausse 


prude) 
Impromptu de cam- 


pagne 


The first half of 1747 as well as the last months of 1746 consti- 
tuted the period of Maurice de Saxe’s greatest glory, as well as a 
time for optimism in France. He had restored to the kingdom its 
17th-century sense of destiny and greatness by his successes in 
the north, and he was to win an even more decisive victory at 
Lawfeld in 1747 although he would bleed the army white in de- 
feating the combined forces of England, Holland, and Austria. 
The sack of Berg-op-Zoom and of Maestricht were to comple- 
ment the good fortune of the French forcesin the Low Countries. 
The stage was thus set in 1747 for the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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although hostilities lasted until the battle of Maestricht in the 
spring of 1748. Maurice de Saxe’s star had set, however, and the 
Parisian populace would show itself openly hostile to him upon 
his return to Versailles on 20 December 1747%. When the Théa- 
tre-francais gave Mauger’s Coriolan on 10 January 1748, the mar- 
shall was identified with the protagonist of this play. This was so 
displeasing to the Court that its performance was halted after its 
fifth showing. The queen of Poland, Louis xv’s mother-in-law, 
would reserve her last breath to place a curse upon his head in 
1748. 

The history of theatrical presentations at Versailles is enriched 
this year by the establishment of the famous ‘théâtre des petits 
cabinets’ by la Pompadour at a cost of 75,000 francs. The first 
work given here was Tartuffe, on 17 January. Only about twenty 
spectators attended the exclusive performances in the small gal- 
lery off the ‘ancien cabinet des médailles’ of Louis x1v, whence 
the theatre was moved to the well of the ambassadors’ staircase in 
1748. The history of this theatre came to an end on 28 February 
1750 after the staging of Gresset’s Méchant. It is incredible that 
these private entertainments lasted this long, since it cost no less 
than 300,000 francs a season to supply the new and sumptuous 
costumes and sets. While a war was going on, therefore, and the 
regular actors were playing at Versailles simultaneously for the 
less favoured members of the Court, mmede Pompadourwas able 
to maintain her private theatre for an audience composed of the 
most illustrious families of France and selected intimates: the 
duc de Chartres, Croisy, La Valliére, Nivernois, mme de Brancas, 
etal. It isnot surprising that courtiers vied for the honour ofa role 
in Le Philosophe marié or Le Mariage fait et rompu and sought per- 
mission to attend one of the performances. Even the queen attend- 
ed a showing of Préjugé à la mode, and her daughters too, al- 
though the latter were apparently more interested in seeing the 
woman they called ‘maman putain’®, 


58 see Jon Manchip White, Maurice 59 see Leroy, pp.151-164; Levron, 
de Saxe (Paris 1967), pp.223-298. pp-166-168; Mitford, pp.109-120. 
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Despite a rival theatre at Court and a war abroad and in the 
south, the troupe made 18 trips to Versailles in 1747 to give 36 
performances of 33 plays by 17 authors. Regnard was the most 
popular author with seven representations of five compositions; 
his Distrait and Sérénade were staged twice. The only other play 
mounted on two occasions was a tragedy, Voltaire’s Mérope. 
There were 30 titles, therefore, that were billed only once. Racine 
had four tragedies as well as Les Plaideurs in the programmes; 
Moliére contributed four comedies. Dancourt was seen three 
times, Dufresny, La Chaussée, and La Motte twice each. Nine 
authors had but one drama given once. 

This year eleven new texts were accepted by the actors, but only 
La Chaussée’s La Gouvernante was given at Court. It had its 
Paris premiére on 18 January and was offered at Versailles on 31 
January. 

It might be noted that the concluding pages of Registre 98 
contain a ‘Quatrieme Chapitre du Voyage de Fontainebleau’ 
listing the expenses and the dates of the nine trips made there be- 
tween 17 October and 15 November: 


trip date budget 
I 17 October 140 fr 
2 23 October 58 fr 
3 25 October 274 fr 
4 29 October 68 fr 
5 1 November 64 fr 
6 6 November 66 fr 
7 8 November 74 fr 
8 12 November 184 fr 
9 15 November 186 fr 
Versailles repertory, 1747 
no. day date author play 
tie ch 5 Jan Racine Andromaque 
Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 
tion 
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day 
Tue 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Sat 
Th 
Th 
Th 
Th 
Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 
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date 


10 Jan 
17 Jan 


19 Jan 


24 Jan 


26 Jan 


31 Jan 


11 Feb 
16 Feb 
23 Feb 
2 Mar 
9 Mar 
16 Mar 


5 Dec 


7 Dec 


12 Dec 


author 
Regnard 
Racine 
Regnard 
Lafont 
Crébillon 


Regnard 
Moliére 
Champmeslé 
La Motte 
Fagan 
Regnard 
Regnard 


La Chaussée 
Saint-Foix 
Racine 
Dancourt 
Voltaire 
Dufresny 
P. Corneille 
Moliére 
Racine 
Dancourt 
Racine 

La Motte 
Marivaux 
Moliére 


Voltaire 
P. Poisson 


Regnard 


Dancourt 


play 

Ménechmes 

Plaideurs 

Distrait 

Trois frères rivaux 

Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 

Sérénade 

Tartuffe 

Florentin . 

Inès de Castro 

Rendez-vous 

Distrait 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 

Gouvernante 

Graces 

Bajazet 

Mari retrouvé 

Mérope 

Dédit 

Polyeucte 

Escarbagnas 

Britannicus 

Galant jardinier 

Athalie 

Magnifique 

Surprise de Pamour 

Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 

Mérope 

Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 

Joueur 

Eté des coquettes 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 
no. day date author play 


17 Th 14 Dec Th. Corneille Comte d’ Essex 
Regnard Sérénade 
18 Tue 19 Dec La Chaussée Ecole des mères 


Molière Précieuses ridicules 


1748 


After the signing of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, it be- 
came only too evident that while France might have won the war, 
she had lost the peace, since the terms of the treaty called for a 
mutual restoration of conquests. The expenditure in arms, men, 
and money between 1745-1748 had thus been without real pur- 
pose, and the French populace was quite aware of the situation. 
Hopes for glory and joy at victory were so completely shattered 
that the expression, “I’es bête comme la paix’, gained widespread 
currency among the commoners of the capital®. 

The eight years following the war, however, were the most 
prosperous for France during the 18th century despite the huge 
deficit that had resulted from the conflict. The colonies as well as 
the harbour towns at home enjoyed an upsurge in commerce that 
spread to nearly every corner of the kingdom. In 1747 the French 
fleet had been reduced to two ships but by 1754 she had 50 ships 
of the line, 31 frigates, and 21 other vessels. She also had a string 
of magnificent possessions in north America, the Antilles, Africa, 
and the east. 

In 1748, nevertheless, the public was looking for a scapegoat, 
and mme de Pompadour was blamed for the failure of the peace, 
the increasing expenditures and excessive extravagance at Ver- 
sailles, and the high taxation. The scandalous ‘Poissonades’ cir- 
culated everywhere, and mud was literally hurled at her one even- 
ing in Paris. The result was that she and the king withdrew more 


69 see Stryienski, pp.164-166; La- 
visse, pp.163-167. 
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and more to whatever protection and isolation could be found at 
Versailles and their other retreats, and the royal residence became 
more than everacentre forall forms of socialactivityand entertain- 
ment. Yet evenherethe royal family could notescape entirely from 
the unpleasant facts of life, for the dauphin’s daughter, Marie Thé- 
rése, died suddenly on 27 April (Leroy, pp.228-229). 

Still, the war was over,and the year did see the actors increase 
their activity at Versailles by half. They made 28 trips here to give 
56 performances of 48 plays by 21 dramatists. They had not been 
to Court as often as this since 1743. At first glance, it would appear 
that comedy was the order of the day, since Moliére and Dan- 
court had six performances with five and six plays respectively. 
Corneille had five tragedies and Le Menteur staged once, how- 
ever, while Racine had four of his tragedies mounted once. Du- 
fresny had four comedies on five programmes: Le Dédit was 
offered twice. Destouches and Regnard had three showings with 
a pair of comedies each; Crébillon, Fagan, P. Poisson, and the 
Brueys-Palaprat collaboration enjoyed two performances with 
two compositions. Ten authors had a single work given once. 

The troupe accepted seven new works in 1748, but only Denis 
le tyran, Marmontel’s first and successful tragedy, was performed 
at Versailles. It was shown for the first time in Paris on5 February, 
after the author rewrote the fourth act in three days, and at Court 
on 29 February. It was staged in Paris 16 times between 5 Fe- 
bruary, 1748 and 30 March, 1749, and it seems that extra care was 
taken for the Versailles performance, since the budget contains 
23 items including ten wigs costing 7 francs 10 sous. The total 
cost was 167 francs 19 sous. Still, this was not the most expensive 
trip of the year, because the production of Les Facheux and Les 
Trois cousines on 8 February cost 266 francs 2 sous. Seventeen 
actors and nine actresses participated in the latter programme, 
however, and the company paid 36 francs to eighteen ‘cochers de 
carrosses’ to transport them in addition to hiring four dancers at 
24 francs. In all, this budget included 35 items among which were 
‘12 demy bouteilles’ and ‘18 gobelets’ besides ‘du ruban’ costing 
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12 sous. The other outstanding budget was for 180 francs 18 sous 
to pay for the 26 items necessary to mount Héraclius and Le 
Galant jardinier on 14 March. 


no. 


II 


I2 


day 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 
Th 
Tue 


Th 


Versailles repertory, 1748 


date 


2 Jan 


4 Jan 


9 Jan 


11 Jan 


6 Feb 


8 Feb 
13 Feb 


15 Feb 


20 Feb 
22 Feb 
27 Feb 


29 Feb 


author 
P. Corneille 
Dancourt 
Racine 


Lesage 


Brueys & 
Palaprat 
Dancourt 
Crébillon 
Legrand 


P. Corneille 


P. Poisson 


Moliére 
Dancourt 
Moliére 
Dufresny 

P. Corneille 
Dufresny 


Regnard 
Dufresny 
Racine 
Fagan 
Gresset 
Fagan 
Marmontel 
Bret 


play 
Menteur 
Mari retrouvé 
Britannicus 
Crispin rival de son 
maitre 


Muet 


Colin maillard 

Electre 

Famille extrava- 
gante 

Cinna 

Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 

Facheux 

Trois cousines 

Scapin 

Lot supposé 

Cid 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Distrait 

Déait 

Britannicus 

Pupille 

Méchant 

Rendez-vous 

Denis le tyran 

Ecole amoureuse 
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no. day date author play 
a lue s Mar Baron Coquette (Fausse 
prude) 
Regnard Retour imprévu“ 
E ARa 7 Mar Piron Gustave Wasa 
Legrand Aveugle clairvoyant 
15 Tue 12 Mar Destouches Glorieux 
Molière Escarbagnas 
E Na 14 Mar P. Corneille Hérachus 
Dancourt Galant jardinier 
17 Tue 19 Mar Destouches Philosophe marié 
Legrand Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 
18 Th 21 Mar Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
P. Poisson Procureur arbitre 
19 Tue 26 Mar La Chaussée Mélanide 
Boissy Babillard 
rey LR 28 Mar P. Corneille Polyeucte 
Dancourt Eté des coquettes 
21 Tue 26 Nov® Baron Homme de bonne for- 
tune 
Molière(?) Bourgeois gentil- 
homme(?)* 


61 according to Barbier, m. de Coigny 
was killed in an accident on the night 
of Sunday, 3 March, when his carriage 
skidded into a ditch during a snow- 
storm. The king heard of his death the 
following day and withdrew ‘dans son 
cabinet et a contremandé la chasse 
ainsi que la comédie que l’on devoit 
jouer le soir a Versailles’ (iv.285-288). 
Since the programme in question here 
was for a Monday rather than a Tues- 
day, the order must have applied not to 
the troupe but to the performance 
scheduled for the ‘petits apparte- 
ments’ where plays were given on 
Mondays. 


IIO 


62 the players did not return to Ver- 
sailles before the end of November 
this year because the Court had left for 
Fontainebleau on 6 October and did 
not leave there until 18 November. 
As for the two previous months, Bar- 
bier reveals that the king, ‘pendant le 
mois d’août et de septembre, a fait diffé- 
rents voyages à sa maison de Choisy, 
et, à Crécy, chez madame la marquise 
de Pompadour, qui règne toujours’ 
(iv.315). 

6 it is noted in Registre 99 only that 
the players gave ‘Homme 4a bonne 
fortune et...’ without designating the 
title of the second work. Is it possible 
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no. day date author play 
22 oe) 28 Nov Racine Britannicus 
D D 
23 Tue 3 Dec Molière Ecole des femmes 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
24 n 5 Dec Racine Bajazet 
Guyot de Consentement forcé 
Merville 
25 Tue 10 Dec  Destouches Philosophe marié 
Molière Précieuses ridicules 
206 — Th 12 Dec Racine Phèdre 
Dancourt Eté des coquettes 
27 Tue 17 Dec Dufresny Mariage fait et 
rompu 
Brueys & Grondeur 
Palaprat 
28 Th 19 Dec Crébillon Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 
Dufresny Dédit 
1749 


As the public became increasingly aware that taxes were not 
going to be reduced and that royal expenditures would be high 
on account of the festivities at Versailles and the uninhibited 
construction programmesat Choisy, Bellevue, and Fontainebleau, 
outcries against the king, his mistress, and their conduct of public 
affairs became more articulate and constant. In 1750 the clergy 
itself would voice its formal refusal to pay its allocated share of 


that the scribe was interrupted and 
never returned to finish his entry? Or 
was he so accustomed to entering two 
plays that he wrote ‘et’ before he 
remembered that only one work was 
given? Since there is also a notation 
that payment was made ‘Pr. le louage 


de la Robe de Chambre’, I have pre- 
sumed that there was a second play and 
that it was Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 
Curiously enough, the entry for 28 
November reads ‘Britannicus et...’ 
although there is no hint about a 
second play or whatit might have been. 
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the budget. Montesquieu’s L’ Esprit des lois had just appeared in 
November 1748 and the recalcitrant citizenry, discussing their 
grievances openly in cafés now, were finding in it a fund of argu- 
ments to support their protests (Stryienski, pp.167-169). It is 
significant that 1749 is the year in which Diderot was sent to Vin- 
cennes for his Lettre sur les aveugles à l usage de ceux qui votent, 
that plans were afoot to publish the Encyclopédie: the age of the 
‘philosophes’ was at hand, and the moment of their influence had 
begun. 

Catalina, by Crébillon, was the first play given at Court in 
1749, and its performance called for an extra effort by the players 
on account of the interest shown in it by the king and mme de 
Pompadour. The troupe closed their theatre in Paris, therefore, 
and sixteen actors and five actresses went on the journey to Ver- 
sailles at a cost of 210 francs to present the tragedy. Their budget 
included entries for ‘14 cochers...28 fr.’ and ‘18 assistans...5 4 fr.’ 
Also, they purchased ‘18 paires de gants’ and four ‘habits a la 
Romaine’ for a total of 54 francs. 

Crébillon was now seventy-two years old; he had been working 
on his tragedy for more than twenty years. Mme de Pompadour 
encouraged him to complete the last act and the company had 
closed their theatre on 13 December, 1748 for a rehearsal of it. All 
tickets had been sold for the first three performances on the rue 
des Fossés-Saint-Germain-des-Prés. Barbier says of the premiére, 
‘Jamais assemblée n’a été plus brillante. A l'exception de la famille 
royale, M. et madame la duchesse de Chartres et tous les princes et 
princesses y étoient’ (iv.337). Indeed, he might have added that 
the royal family would see it at Versailles on 2 January, because 
it was the king and the marquise de Pompadour who had rescued 
its author from poverty so that he could complete it. It was the 
duchess who had sponsored its presentation at the Théatre-fran- 
çais, where it was to enjoy a phenomenal run despite Voltaire’s 
opposition and jealousy*. 


64 see Lancaster (1951), pp.344-354; 
Mitford, pp.156-158. 
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January also saw the players’ programme curtailed when, 
according to Registre 99, they gave Rodogune on the next to the 
last day of the month ‘et l’on a esté renvoyé à cause de la fausse 
couche deMadamela Dauphine.’ The troupe was not discouraged, 
however, for they returned to give the same tragedy on 13 Fe- 
bruary with Dufresny’s Esprit de contradiction. Thus, when they 
again chose this play by Corneille for presentation on 4 December, 
it came to have the distinction of being the only play to be moun- 
ted three times at Court in 1749. 

The theatre was closed between 3 and 8 February after the 
death of the duchesse d’ Orléans. Also, the players did not return 
to Versailles until 24 November, because they were busy at Fon- 
tainebleau between 7 October and 11 November. Registre 99 
contains the following information about their excursions there: 


trip date budget 
I 7 Oct 189 fr. 10 s. 
2 9 Oct 200 fr. 
3 14 Oct 174 fr. 10 s. 
4 16 Oct 328 fr. 
5 21 Oct 168 fr. 
6 23 Oct 428 fr. 
7 28 Oct 359 fr. 
8 1 Nov 206 fr. Ios. 
9 4 Nov 156 fr. 

10 5 Nov 136 fr. 

II 11 Nov 160 fr. Io s. 


An examination of the repertory at Court reveals that the actors 
made 31 trips to Versailles to give 62 performances of 49 plays 
by 23 authors. As has been noted, P. Corneille’s Rodogune was the 
only composition shown three times, but ten comedies and Ra- 
cine’s Phédre were offered twice. Molière had five works shown 
once, and Le Misanthrope was on two programmes. P. Corneille 
enjoyed six stagings with four titles while five of Regnard’s 
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comedies were mounted an equal number of times. Legrand had 
three texts chosen once. Boissy, Destouches, Fagan, Lesage, 
Marivaux, and P. Poisson had one composition performed twice, 
and only six writers had one staging of a single work. 

The actors approved nine new plays for repertory in 1749, but 
none was taken to Court. 


Versailles repertory, 1749 


no. day date author play 
re edsh 2 Jan Crébillon Catilina 
Lesage Crispin rival de son 
maitre 
2 Tue 7 Jan Dancourt Chevalier a la mode 


Regnard Sérénade 
SDL 9 Jan Voltaire Mérope 
Dufresny Dédit 
4 Tue 14 Jan Piron Fils ingrats 
P. Poisson Impromptu de cam- 


pagne 
5 Th 16 Jan Racine Iphigénie (en Aulide) 
Moliére Mariage forcé 
6 Tue 21 Jan Regnard Joueur 
Lafont Trois frères rivaux 
yee ia 23 Jan P. Corneille Cinna 
Moliére Escarbagnas 
8 Tue 28 Jan Moliére Tartuffe 
Fagan Rendez-vous 
Orit 30 Jan P. Corneille  Rodogune 
10 Tue 11 Feb Regnard Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 
Regnard Folies amoureuses 


EUR 13 Feb P. Corneille  Rodogune 
Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 


tion 
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12 


05) 


14 


I5 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


2I 


22 


23 


24 


25 
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day 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Tue 


Th 


date 


18 Feb 
20 Feb 


25 Feb 


27 Feb 


4 Mar 


6 Mar 
11 Mar 


13 Mar 


18 Mar 
20 Mar 
24 Nov 


26 Nov 


2 Dec 


4 Dec 


author 
Molière 
Regnard 
Marmontel 
Champmeslé 
Molière 


Molière 

P. Corneille 
Hauteroche 
Molière 

R. Poisson 
Fagan 
Voltaire 
Marivaux 
Regnard 
Dancourt 
Racine 


Dufresny 


Destouches 
Boissy 
Voltaire 
Dancourt 
La Chaussée 
Boissy 
Racine 

P. Poisson 


Dancourt 
Alain 


P. Corneille 
Legrand 


play 
Ecole des femmes 
Sérénade 
Denis le tyran 
Florentin 
Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 
Misanthrope 
Polyeucte 
Deuil 
Misanthrope 
Baron de la Crasse 
Rendez-vous 
Brutus 
Legs 
Ménechmes 
Colin maillard 
Phèdre 
Esprit de contradic- 
tion 
Glorieux 
Babillard 
Sémiramis 
Galant jardinier 
Préjugé à la mode 
Babillard 
Phèdre 
Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 
Bourgeoises à la 
mode 
Epreuve ‘réciproque 
Rodogune 
Usurier gentil- 
homme 
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no. 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


3I 


day 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Tue 
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date 


9 Dec 


11 Dec 


16 Dec 


18 Dec 


23 Dec 


30 Dec 


author 


Destouches 
Marivaux 


Crébillon 


Dancourt 


Dufresny 
Lesage 

P. Corneille 
Dancourt 
La Chaussée 
Legrand 


Hauteroche 


Legrand 


1750 


play 

Glorieux 

Legs 

Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 

Vacances (des pro- 
cureurs) (Gri- 
maudin) 

Réconciliation nor- 
mande 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 

Cid 

Colin maillard 

Mélanide 

Famille extrava- 
gante 

Esprit follet (Dame 
invisible ) 

Aveugle clairvoyant 


In January of 1750 the Court was elated on account of ‘la gros- 
sesse de madame la Dauphine’ and the possibility of her giving 
birth to a boy, but the king was becoming so unpopular that he 
found it necessary to avoid Paris on the journey from Versailles to 
Saint-Denis. Parliament was objecting to the extension of taxes 
which they felt ought to be discontinued with the return of 
peace. A daughter was born to the dauphine in August, but the 
populace exhibited no great joy although celebrations were held. 
The clergy announced its refusal to pay its share of taxes in Sep- 
tember, and the king left for a brilliant season at Fontainebleau the 
following month after a stay of three days at Choisy. Meanwhile 
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work continued on construction and decoration at Bellevue, La 
Muette, and Choisy. When it became generally known that the 
king had borrowed fourteen millions at five percent without re- 
vealing the purpose of such a sum, there was another outcry 
against the Pompadour. 

The troupe did not return to Versailles until late in November 
again, because the Court remained at Fontainebleau from 7 Octo- 
ber until 17 November, but they were able to make 28 trips to the 
former palace to give 56 performances of 49 plays by 26 drama- 
tists. No single playwright dominated the repertory. Each of four 
writers contributed four works to five programmes: Legrand, 
Molière, Regnard, Voltaire. Only one composition, a comedy, had 
three performances, a distinction earned bya tragedy in 1749: Dur- 
fresny’s Esprit de contradiction. Corneille, Fagan, and Racine had 
three plays mounted once apiece. Baron contributed a different 
text to two programmes while Guyot de Merville’s Consentement 
forcé was staged twice too. Fifteen authors had a single work 
offered once. 

Nine compositions were accepted by the troupe this year. Two 
of them were taken to Versailles. Voltaire’s Oreste® had its Paris 
première on 12 January and was taken to Court on 5 March, where 
it was offered in its revised form. Destouches’s Forces du naturel 
had its initial public representation on 11 February and its Ver- 
sailles showing on 3 March. 


Versailles repertory, 1750 


no. day date author play 


reel hi 8 Jan Voltaire Akire 
Legrand Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 


65 see Barbier, iv.410, 440, 465-467, 66 for a discussion of the Paris per- 
472-475, 483. formances of Voltaire’s Oreste and the 
reactions it provoked, see Lancaster 


(1951), PP-338-344- 
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14 


15 
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Tue 


Th 


Tue 
Th 
Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Th 


Th 


Tue 
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date 


13 Jan 


15 Jan 


20 Jan 
22 Jan 
27 Jan 


29 Jan 
3 Feb 


5 Feb 


10 Feb 
12 Feb 


17 Feb 


19 Feb 


26 Feb 


3 Mar 


author play 

Regnard Joueur 

Pont-de-Vesle Fat puni 

Marmontel  Aristomène 

Guyot de Consentement forcé 

Merville 

Moliére Misanthrope 

Champmeslé Florentin 

Voltaire Bdipe 

Moliére Mariage forcé 

Piron Meétromanie 

Dufresny Dédit 

Piron Gustave Wasa 

Hauteroche Deuil 

Regnard Ménechmes 

Legrand Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Voltaire Zaire 

Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Moliére Ecole des femmes 

Regnard Sérénade 

Racine Bayjazet 

Fagan Etourderie 

Baron Coquette (Fausse 
prude) 

Racine Plaideurs 

Voltaire Zaire 

Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

P. Corneille Horace 

Legrand Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Destouches Forces du naturel 

Fagan Pupille 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 
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day 
Th 


Tue 
Th 


Tue 


date 


5 Mar 
10 Mar 
12 Mar 


24 Nov 


26 Nov 


1 Dec 
3 Dec 
10 Dec 
15 Dec 
17 Dec 


22 Dec 


29 Dec 


31 Dec 


author 
Voltaire 
Fagan 
Regnard 
Dancourt 
Racine 
Cahusac 
P. Corneille 
Dufresny 


Crébillon 
Legrand 


Regnard 
Legrand 

F. Corneille 
Dancourt 
Molière 
Boindin 
Genest 
Boissy 
Scarron 
Moliére 


La Fosse 


Guyot de 
Merville 
La Motte 
Dancourt 
Baron 


Lesage 


play 

Oreste 

Rendez-vous 

Légataire universel 

Colin maillard 

Britannicus 

Zénéïde 

Menteur 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 

Famille extrava- 
gante 

Ménechmes 

Nouveauté 

Cinna 

Mari retrouvé 

Misanthrope 

Trois Gascons 

Pénélope 

Babillard 

Jodelet maître 

Escarbagnas 

Manlius (Capitol- 
nus) 


Consentement forcé 


Inés de Castro 

Eté des coquettes 

Andrienne 

Crispin rival de son 
maitre 
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1751 


In 1751 the French continued to pay high taxes while enjoying 
peace and prosperity. At Court, it had become apparent that the 
marquise de Pompadour was not the only recipient of the king’s 
attention. The memorable event of the year was the birth of the 
duke de Bourgogne, the dauphin’s first son, on 13 September; he 
would die in 1761. The only other happening to have any general 
effect on life at Versailles was the death of Charles vi’s widow at 
the age of 59; at her passing, the Court observed a period of 
mourning for three weeks. The players, however, did not miss a 
Tuesday or a Thursday performance during these last 21 days 
of January. 

Barbier’s Journal has an interesting entry for the month of 
January that might be recalled here inasmuch as it reveals that the 
king’s presence or absence had little or nothing to do with perfor- 
mances at Versailles except when the entire Court moved to Fon- 
tainebleau: ‘Le roi n’a couché que cinquante-deux nuits à Ver- 
sailles pendant l’année 1750. Ses voyages dans ses différentes 
petites maisons de campagne sont déjà arrêtés pendant la présente 
année, et l’on dit qu’il coucha soixante-trois nuits à Versailles’ 
(v.8). 

The troupe made 29 trips to Court in 1751, and they gave 57 
performances of $3 plays by 28 authors. No work was offered 
three times and only four were presented twice: Boissy’s François 
à Londres, Crébillon’s Pyrrhus, La Chapelle’s Carrosses d’Or- 
léans, and Racine’s Phèdre. In the second place, Legrand and 
Regnard each saw five of his comedies mounted once apiece while 
Molière had only four titles selected for an equal number of pro- 
grammes, a total of presentations enjoyed by Boissy with three 
compositions. Crébillon and La Chaussée were seen three times 
with two and three works respectively. Six playwrights had two 
titles billed once apiece; Corneille, Dancourt, and Voltaire were 
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among them. Fourteen writers were responsible for but one per- 
formance of a single play. 

The actors performed five new works at home, but they took 
none of them to Versailles this year although the last of these 
compositions to be given, Grave’s Varon, was shown at Court 
after a short interval. It was presented at Versailles on 13 January 
1752. 

It might be noted here that the eight programmes reported to 
have been given between 23 November and 23 December by the 
Mercure for January 1752 (i.183) are the same as those recorded 
in Registre 102. 


Versailles repertory, 1751 


no day date author play 
Tae share 5 Jan Regnard Distrait 
Legrand Usurier gentil- 
homme 
2e Eh 7 Jan La Chaussée Mélanide 
La Motte Magnifique 
parue 12 Jan Campistron Jaloux désabusé 
4 Th 14 Jan Racine Phèdre 
Alain Epreuve réciproque 
salue 19 Jan Baron Homme à bonne for- 
tune 
Boissy François à Londres 
6 Th 21 Jan Boissy Dehors trompeurs 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
rame ue 26 Jan Destouches Glorieux 
Molière Mariage forcé 
Sal 28 Jan Voltaire Zaïre 
La Chapelle Carrosses d’Orléans 
ot ah 4 Feb Crébillon Electre 
Boissy François à Londres 
O ke QG Scarron Dom Japhet 
Boissy Babillard 


I2I 


no. 


II 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


25 


24 
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date 


11 Feb 
16 Feb 
18 Feb 


23 Feb 


2 Mar 
4 Mar 
9 Mar 


11 Mar 


16 Mar 


18 Mar 
23 Mar 
23 Nov 


25 Nov 


2 Dec 


author 


play 


Th. Corneille Ariane 


Hauteroche 
La Chaussée 
Legrand 
Crébillon 
Molière 
Regnard 
Regnard 


Molière 
Dancourt 
Voltaire 
Fagan 
Molière 

La Chapelle 
P. Corneille 


Legrand 


Regnard 
Legrand 


Racine 
Hauteroche 
Dancourt 
R. Poisson 
Marivaux 
Brueys 
Racine 


Lesage 


Racine 


Dufresny 


Crispin médecin 

Gouvernante 

Aveugle clairvoyant 

Pyrrhus 

Escarbagnas 

Légataire universel 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 

Femmes savantes 

Galant jardinier 

Mérope 

Etourderie 

Avare 

Carrosses d’ Orléans 

Pompée (Mort de 
Pompée) 

Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 

Joueur 

Métamorphose 
amoureuse 

Athalie 

Deuil 

Chevalier à la mode 

Baron de la Crasse 

Surprise de l’amour 

Avocat Patelin 

Phèdre 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 

Andromaque 

Dédit 
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no. day date author play 

25 Tue 7 Dec Moissy Valet maitre 
Racine Plaideurs 

200 eh 9 Dec Racine Britannicus 


Destouches Triple mariage 
27 Tue 14 Dec La Chaussée Préjugé à la mode 

La Tuillerie Crispin bel esprit 
25h eri 16 Dec P. Corneille Polyeucte 

Legrand Nouveauté 
20401) 23 Dec  Crébillon Pyrrhus 


Saint-Foix Heureuse épreuve 


(Julie) 


1752 


The four years of prosperity since the end of the war of the 
Austrian succession had seen the actors make 28, 31, 28, and 29 
excursions to Versailles. In 1752, however, the number of trips 
fell suddenly to 20. This diminution in their activity at Court is to 
be attributed to the two deaths that occurred in the royal family 
in March, when the players did not journey to Versailles at all. The 
duc d’Orléans died on 4 March, and madame Henriette on 
10 March after an illness of nearly a week. The duke’s death was 
mourned by many, especially by those whose positions were di- 
minished by his passing, but the death of Henriette was more 
deeply and widely regretted, especially by the disconsolate king. 
Barbier observed that ‘Aussitôt après la mort, comme la désolation 
était dans Versailles, le roi est parti sur le champ pour Trianon, où 
toute la famille royale l’a suivi’ (v.158). Even the theatre in Paris 
was closed from 10 to 22 February. 

On their score of trips to Court, the players gave 39 perform- 
ances of 27 plays by 20 authors. Regnard was the outstanding 
attraction: four of his comedies were performed five times; his 
work constituted the entire programme on 30 December. Moliére 
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was offered four times with three comedies, and only P. Poisson 
enjoyed three showings with a pair of compositions. A trio of 
authors had two plays mounted once apiece: Dancourt, Des- 
touches, La Motte. Four writers had one work given twice: Cré- 
billon, Rhadamiste et Zénobie; Dufresny, Esprit de contradiction; 
Hauteroche, Deuil, Quinault, Mère coquette (Amants brouillés). 
Ten dramatists had one title billed once. Corneille and Voltaire 
were among this last group, but Racine was not produced at all. 
The players went to Fontainebleau on 27 September; 2, 4, 11, 
16, 22, 27, 29 October; 1, 3, 6 November. According to the pages 
devoted to the ‘Voyage de fontainbleau” in Registre 103, the 
expenses for these eleven trips were 7238 francs. The actors did 
not return to Versailles until 21 November because the Court 
remained at Fontainebleau until after the middle of November. 
They played regularly at Court only from the feast of st Martin 
on 11 November until the Thursday before passion Sunday. 
The troupe accepted eight new compositions in 1752, but they 
presented only one at Court, Yon’s Métempsicose, which had had 
its Paris première on 16 May, and was mounted at Versailles on 


7 December. 


Versailles repertory, 1752 


no. day date author play 
ioo IWG 4 Jan Destouches Glorieux 
Fagan Pupille 
aio Tue 11 Jan Destouches Philosophe marié 
Hauteroche Deuil 
Loi 13 Jan Grave Varon 
Champmeslé Florentin 
4 Tue 18 Jan Quinault Mère coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 
Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 
tion 
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no. day date author play 
Sas lh 20 Jan La Motte Inés de Castro 
P. Poisson Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 
6 Tue 25 Jan Moliére Misanthrope 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
ice Ma 27 Jan Crébillon Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 
Dancourt Mari retrouvé 
SL te t Mar Brueys & Muet 
Palaprat 
Saint-Foix Oracle 
M LR 3 Mar P. Corneille Cid 
? p67 
10 Tue 8 Mar Regnard Distrait 
Dancourt Eté des coquettes 
11 Tue 21 Nov Molière Misanthrope 
Dufresny Esprit de contra- 
diction 
12,08 Th INOVE 
> 
13 Tue 28 Nov Molière Ecole des maris 
Dancourt Fête de village 
(Bourgeoises de 
qualité) 
14 Tue 5 Dec Quinault Mère coquette 
(Amantsbrouillés) 
Hauteroche Deuil 


67 no companion play for the Cid is 
given in Registre 102, and the Mercure 
for March-May 1752 says nothing 
about the players except to note in the 
March issue, p. 172, ‘La mort de 
Madame Henriette a fait interrompre 
tous les Spectacles depuis le 10 jusqu’au 


27 


68 the page reporting the programme 
for 23 November in Registre 103 is 
blotted out with ink. Annoyingly 
enough, the Mercure for January 1753, 
p-175, lists the programmes for 21 and 
28 November, but there is no report 
on 23 November. 
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no. day date author play 

Tso N 7 Dec Th. Corneille Comte d’ Essex 
Yon Métempsicose 

16 Tue 12 Dec Voltaire Enfant prodigue 


R. Poisson Baron de la Crasse 


ngja hal 14 Dec  Crébillon Rhadamiste et Zé- 


nobie 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
18 Mon 18 Dec LaMotte Magnifique 
10 eel ue 19 Dec Molière Avare ` 
P. Poisson Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 


20 Sat 30 Dec Regnard Joueur 
Regnard Sérénade 


1753 


As if to compensate for their restricted offerings in 1752, the 
players gave more performances at Versailles in 1753 than they 
had in any previous year of Louis xv’s reign: 70 representations 
of 6o plays by 28 authors on 35 trips. The only other year to 
approach 1753 quantitatively had been 1737, when the troupe had 
journeyed to Court 35 times to appear in 69 representations of 
59 plays. A second striking feature of the year is Racine’s promi- 
nent position in the repertory; six of his works, including Les 
Plaideurs, were staged. Moliére and Dancourt had five comedies 
each offered once apiece for a total of ten representations, but 
Corneille was also seen on five occasions himself with four compo- 
sitions. Dufresny, Fagan, Legrand, and Voltaire had their works 
produced four times while Destouches, Hauteroche, P. Poisson 
and Regnard were offered thrice apiece. Four playwrights had 
their works mounted twice. Twelve authors were seen once. 

The troupe accepted tragedies by Marmontel and Ximenés 
along with two comedies in 1753, but they staged only Le Dissi- 
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pateur by Destouches at Court. This last work had its Paris pre- 
miére on 23 March and was shown at Versailles on 3 April. 

The duc d’Aquitaine was born this year on 8 September, but he 
was to die in six months and be replaced by the duc de Berry, who 
would become Louis xv1. This same month, September, the 
Infanta returned to Parma. Also, the king was to leave Fontaine- 
bleau on 18 November, but he changed his mind, and “Les Comé- 
diens françois qui étoient revenus à Paris y sont retournés’ (Bar- 
bier, v.439). It will be seen below that the actors did not return to 
Versailles until December 1753. 


ne Bay 
pen’ Tue 
2 in 
au Tue 
4 Th 
sv lue 
6 Th 
7 Tue 
A r 
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date 


2 Jan 


4 Jan 


9 Jan 


11 Jan 


16 Jan 


18 Jan 


23 Jan 


25 Jan 


author 


Dufresny 


Dancourt 
Th. Corneille 
Lesage 


P. Corneille 
Legrand 


Crébillon 
Dufresny 


Brueys & 
Palaprat 
Molière 
Genest 

P. Poisson 
Baron 


Hauteroche 


P. Corneille 


play 

Réconciliation nor- 
mande 

Mari retrouvé 

Ariane 

Crispin rival de son 
maître 

Menteur 

Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Electre 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 


Muet 


Escarbagnas 

Pénélope 

Procureur arbitre 

Coquette (Fausse 
prude) 

Crispin médecin 

Cinna 
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18 


19 


20 


21 
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day 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 
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date 


30 Jan 


1 Feb 


6 Feb 


8 Feb 


13 Feb 


15 Feb 


20 Feb 


22 Feb 


27 Feb 


1 Mar 


6 Mar 


8 Mar 


13 Mar 


author 


Brueys 
Molière 
Devaux 


Voltaire 
Legrand 


Hauteroche 


Dancourt 
Racine 
Fagan 


Dancourt 


Boissy 
Piron 
Racine 
Regnard 
Legrand 


Voltaire 
Dancourt 
Scarron 


Legrand 


Racine 


Dufresny 
Regnard 
Fagan 

P. Corneille 
Regnard 


Destouches 


play 

Avocat Patelin 

Femmes savantes 

Engagements indis- 
crets 

Akire 

Aveugle clairvoyant 

Esprit follet (Dame 
invisible) 

Eté des coquettes 

Iphigénie (en Aulide) 

Etourderie 

Bourgeoises a la 
mode 

François à Londres 

Gustave Wasa 

Plaideurs 

Distrait 

Famille extrava- 
gante 

Mérope 

Colin maillard 

Dom Japhet 

Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Bajazet 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 

Pupille 

Horace 

Attendez-moi sous 
l’orme 


Philosophe marié 


no. 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


a9 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 
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day 


Th 
Tue 
Th 
Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Mon 


date 


15 Mar 
20 Mar 
22 Mar 
27 Mar 
29 Mar 


3 Apr 


5 Apr 


4 Dec 


6 Dec 


11 Dec 


13 Dec 


18 Dec 


20 Dec 


31 Dec 


author 
Moliére 


Racine 
Cahusac 
Moliére 
Champmeslé 
Crébillon 
Hauteroche 
Destouches 
Moliére 
Racine 
Boindin 
Destouches 


Boissy 
Racine 
Dufresny 
Voltaire 

P. Poisson 


P. Corneille 
Voltaire 
Dancourt 


Lesage 


Campistron 
P. Poisson 


P. Corneille 


R. Poisson 
Baron 
Fagan 

La Chaussée 


Fagan 


play 

Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 

Andromaque 

Zénéide 

Ecole des femmes 

Florentin 

Electre 

Crispin médecin 

Force du naturel 

Précieuses ridicules 

Britannicus 

Port de mer 

Dissipateur (Hon- 
néte friponne) 

Babillard 

Mithridate 

Double veuvage 

Œdipe 

Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 

Menteur 

Indiscret 

Chevalier à la mode 

Crispin rival de son 
maitre 

Andronic 

Procureur arbitre 

Don Sanche d’ Ara- 
gon 

Baron de la Crasse 

Andrienne 

Etourderie 

Mélanide 

Pupille 
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1754 


The troupe made more trips to Versailles in 1754 than they had 
in any previous year of Louis xv’s reign, since they went to Court 
32 times to give 63 performances of 59 plays by 30 writers. Molière 
was returned to his position of prominence with six showings of 
five comedies, but he had to share this honour with Legrand, who 
also enjoyed six stagings of the same number of works. Dancourt 
and Dufresny each had four compositions mounted, and these 
two authors were seen on five programmes apiece. The entire 
repertory was not made up of comedies, however, because P. Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Voltaire each had four titles billed once 
although Les Plaideurs, L’ Enfant prodigue, and Nanine were 
among these dozen works. No fewer than six dramatists had two 
compositions produced once apiece: Baron, Thomas Corneille, 
Crébillon, Hauteroche, Marivaux, Regnard. Seventeen play- 
wrights were performed once. Curiously enough, no play was 
given three times, nor was any author included on three pro- 
grammes. Moliére was the single dramatist to provide both works 
on a single day, 10 December. 

The players staged ten new works in 1754, and they gave four 
of them at Court after they had mounted them at Paris. Pelissot’s 
Les Trois tuteurs and Crébillon’s Le Triumvirat had had their 
première performances at the actor’s theatre on 2 September and 
23 December before being taken to Versailles on 12 and 31 De- 
cember respectively. As for the other programme at Court on 
21 March, it was obviously a unique effort, because both works on 
this day, Les Adieux du goût by Patu and Portelance and Chateau- 
brun’s Les Troyennes, had just been incorporated into repertory 
on 13 February and 11 March. The fact that this bill of 21 March 
was of special interest to the players is also revealed by the size of 
the budget for this day, 336 francs 3 sous, which was the greatest 
amount of money expended for any single excursion to Versailles 
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since 1723. Twelve actors and nine actresses made the journey. 
Since the sum expended is extraordinary, it would be of interest 
to quote the record: 


Le Souffleur 6 
Le Décorateur 5 
Le Guide 7.10 
3 Crocheteurs 12 
3 Cochers de Chariots 6 
21 Portes flambeaux 15.15 
21 Cochers 42 
5 Flambeaux 5 
Les Listes 9 
20 Danseurs et Danseuses 60 
4 Tailleurs 12 
6 Musiciens 36 
Copie de Musique 12 
Un pot de rouge 2 
17 Assistans 25.10 
Loyer de 20 perruques 15 
Bouteilles, verres et pots à l’eau 5.8 
A Mr Huguet pr. Taffeta 3.12 
Voyages des 2 Enfans et leurs souliers 20 
Accomodages des perruques de Mr 
Delathorilliere Deschamps et Préville 9 
22 accomodages pr. les Danseurs et 
assistans 6.18 
12 paires de gands pr. les gardes 7.4 
Un poignard 12 
Mr La Vault 6 
Port du bois 12 
Regnard 12 
Port du bois extraordinaire 8 


336 fr 3 sous 
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The staging of Les Troyennes was further enhanced by the fact 
that this tragedy had parts for the four leading actresses of the 
troupe: Dumesnil played Hecuba; Clairon, Cassandra; Gaussin, 
Andromache; Hus, Hecuba. Ulysses and Thestor were done by 
Paulin and La Noue. As in Jnés de Castro, the children had no 
lines. It is interesting to find that Les Troyennes was taken to 
Court only ten days after its Paris opening, because it is said that, 
when mme de Pompadour saw the play at Fontainebleau, she was 
so upset by the scene between Hecuba and Polyxena that she fell 
ill, having lost her own daughter®. As for Crébillon’s Zriumvirat, 
it was doubtlessly taken to Court on account of mme de Pompa- 
dour’s interest in Crébillon and because its production demanded 
the services of Le Kain, Grandval, La Noue, Paulin, Dubois, and 
Bellecour. In retrospect, there is a chilling irony in this tragedy 
where Cicero’s head is placed upon the stage beforeTullie,who 
says, ‘la Tribune ... elle est toute sanglante’”. 

Finally, it might be noted here that the principal event for the 
royal family in 1754 was the death of the duc d’Aquitaine on 
22 February. Barbier notes that his passing along with ‘la maladie 
de madame la duchesse de Penthiévre et celle de madame la du- 
chesse d’ Orléans ont fort dérangé les plaisirs du carnaval à la cour 
pour Mesdames, pour les princes et les princesses du sang, et pour 
les gens de qualité attachés a ces princesses’ (vi.12). It will be 
observed below that the players’ appearances at Court were not 
diminished by these events, since they continued to go to Versail- 
les right up to cloture, which was on 30 March in 175 4. Outside the 
kingdom, it was becoming apparent that the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had settled little or nothing and that the struggle for 


colonies would continue. 


Versailles repertory, 1754 


no. day date author play 
Tae 8 Jan Moliére Femmes savantes 
Dufresny Dédit 
for these and other details, see 70 see Lancaster (1951), pp.354-357 


Lancaster (1951), pp.384-388. 
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day 
Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


date 


10 Jan 


15 Jan 


17 Jan 


22 Jan 


24 Jan 
29 Jan 


31 Jan 


5 Feb 


7 Feb 


12 Feb 


14 Feb 


19 Feb 


21 Feb 


author 


Pompignan 


Legrand 


Gresset 


Legrand 


La Motte 


Hauteroche 


Quinault 


Dancourt 
Racine 
Alain 


Molière 


Champmeslé 


Crébillon 


Molière 


Dancourt 


Racine 
Voltaire 
Dancourt 
Piron 
Molière 
Racine 


Dancourt 


Regnard 
Boissy 
Racine 


Legrand 


play 

Enée et Didon 

Famille extrava- 
gante 

Méchant 

Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Inés de Castro 

Deuil 

Mère coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 

Mari retrouvé 

Andromaque 

Epreuve réciproque 

Misanthrope 

Florentin 

Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 

Escarbagnas 

Fête de village 
(Bourgeoises de 
qualité) 

Plaideurs 

Zaïre 

Galant jardinier 

Métromanie 

Mariage forcé 

Phèdre 

Vacances (des pro- 
cureurs) (Gri- 
maudin) 

Distrait 

François à Londres 

Bajazet 

Nouveauté 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 
134 
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Th 


Tue 


Tue 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
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date 


28 Feb 
5 Mar 

7 Mar 

12 Mar 
14 Mar 
19 Mar 
21 Mar 


26 Mar 


28 Mar 


26 Nov 


28 Nov 


3 Dec 


5 Dec 


author 


Th. Corneille 
Destouches 
Marivaux 
Dufresny 

P. Corneille 
Legrand 


Scarron 

P. Corneille 
Boindin 
Voltaire 
Legrand 
Chateaubrun 
Patu & 
Portelance 
Baron 


Dufresny 
Th. Corneille 
Marivaux 


La Fosse 


Fagan 
Dufresny 


Legrand 
Hauteroche 
Lesage 


Voltaire 


play 


Ariane 

Triple mariage 

Surprise de lamour 

Double veuvage 

Horace 

Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 

Dom Japhet 

Rodogune 

Port de mer 

Enfant prodigue 

Aveugle clairvoyant 

Troyennes 


Adieux du goût 


Coquette (Fausse 
prude) 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Comte d’ Essex 

Legs 

Manlius (Capitoli- 
nus) 

Pupille 

Réconciliation nor- 
mande 

Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Esprit follet (Dame 
invisible ) 

Crispin rival de son 
maitre 


Akire 
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no. day date author play 
Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 
tion 
28 Tue 10 Dec Molière Misanthrope 
Molière Médecin malgré lui 


(forcé) 
29 Th 12 Dec P. Corneille Micomède 


Palissot Trois tuteurs 
30 Tue 17 Dec Baron Homme à bonne for- 
tune 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
aver ih 19 Dec P. Corneille Cinna 
Dancourt Mari retrouvé 
Bob as Lue 31 Dec  Crébillon Triumvirat 
Voltaire Nanine 
1755 


In 1755 the dauphin’s eldest daughter died on 2 September, and 
the comte de Provence entered the world on 17 November. He 
was to ascend the throne of France as Louis xviii in the 19th 
century. 

In the more adult circles at Court Louis xv’s ardour for the 
Pompadour had cooled considerably by 1755, and the famous, or 
infamous, Parc-aux-cerfs was opened behind the hôtel des Gardes, 
to which it was joined by a discreet passage. Historians have not 
ascertained the names of all the ladies who dwelt temporarily in 
this modest structure and entertained the modest and incognito 
Polish gentleman bearing such a striking ressemblance to the 
king. One among them, mlle Murphy, has been remembered, 
however, since she grew too bold and was accordingly dismissed 
by the king with a dowry of diamonds and thousands of Zyres to 
promote her marriage to a major in the Beauvoisis regiment. 

More distant but more ominous events were taking place out- 


side France. The English had gained in September a pledge from 
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Russia of 55,000 men and 50 ships to protect Hanover, and it was 
becoming apparent that France was in a perilous position, espe- 
cially if Austria should join forces with England. France was 
obliged to break with Prussia, and the situation was the more pre- 
carious inasmuch as the British were seizing moreand more French 
ships in western waters. In August Barbier writes, ‘M. Moreau de 
Séchelles, contrôleur général, en qui le Roi a confiance, a pris 
l’occasion du bruit de guerre avec l Angleterre pour faire des 
représentations au Roi sur ses dépenses extraordinaires” 
(vi.187). 

But the waters off Nova Scotia must have seemed far from Ver- 
sailles in 1755, and the troupe had its busiest season at Court since 
Louis xv had moved from the Tuileries. The actors made 39 
trips to give 76 performances of 68 plays by 35 authors. The only 
work given three times was Campistron’s Le Jaloux désabusé, and 
only six plays were offered twice: Alain’s L’ Epreuve réciproque, 
Brueys’s Avocat Patelin, Hauteroche’s Le Deuil, P. Poisson’s 
L’ Impromptu de la cour, Racine’s Bajazet. Two of these latter 
writers also had a second play mounted: Brueys’s L’ Important 
de la cour and P. Poisson’s Le Procureur arbitre. Two playwrights 
had one composition given twice, six had two works shown once 
apiece, and sixteen had only one title billed once. 

Curiously enough, Moliére was relatively neglected this year 
inasmuch as he had four comedies mounted once apiece, while 
Fagan had the same numberof plays presented asingle time as well. 
Corneille and Dancourt were the authors most frequently per- 
formed, and each had six dramas staged once. Racine enjoyed five 
representations with four compositions; Regnard was on a par 
with Moliére with each of four works given once. Legrand had 
three comedies on three programmes. As has been noted previ- 
ously, Brueys and Palaprat were seen three times with two plays. 

The actors accepted four new scripts during 1755, including 
Voltaire’s L’ Orphelin de la Chine, but only Chateaubrun’s Philoc- 
téte, which had its Paris premiere on 1 March, was taken to Court, 
where it was presented on 6 March. 
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THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


day 


Th 


Tue 


Tue 


Tue 


Tue 


Versailles repertory, 1755 


date 


2 Jan 


7 Jan 

9 Jan 

14 Jan 
16 Jan 
21 Jan 
23 Jan 
28 Jan 
30 Jan 
4 Feb 

6 Feb 


11 Feb 


13 Feb 


18 Feb 


author 
Regnard 


Dancourt 
Rotrou 
Alain 


Campistron 


Voltaire 
Hauteroche 
Genest 
Racine 
Racine 
Dancourt 
Boursault 
Moliére 
Legrand 


Racine 
Cahusac 
Brueys 
Fagan 

P. Corneille 
Champmeslé 
Regnard 


P. Poisson 


La Grange- 
Chancel 

Brueys 

Campistron 


Boissy 


play 


Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 

Mari retrouvé 

Venceslas 

Epreuve réciproque 

Jaloux désabusé 
(et Opéra) 

Enfant prodigue 

Deuil 

Pénélope 

Plaideurs 

PBajazet 

Galant jardinier 

Esope à la cour 

Ayare 

Famille extrava- 
gante 

Phèdre 

Zénéide 

Important (de cour) 

Rendez-vous 

Horace 

Florentin 

Joueur 

Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 

Ino et Mélicerte 


Avocat Patelin 
Jaloux désabusé 


François à Londres 
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15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 
21 


22 


23 


24 
25 


26 


27 


28 
29 
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date 


20 Feb 


25 Feb 


27 Feb 
4 Mar 


6 Mar 


11 Mar 
13 Mar 
21 Oct 


23 Oct 


30 Oct 
4 Nov 
6 Nov 
13 Nov 
18 Nov 


20 Nov 


author 


P. Corneille 
Marivaux 
Marivaux 
Dancourt 


Longepierre 
P. Poisson 
Destouches 
Dancourt 


Chateaubrun 


Devaux 


Piron 
Dufresny 
Racine 
Fagan 
Campistron 
Hauteroche 


P. Corneille 
Dufresny 


Voltaire 
Moliére 
Dancourt 
Alain 
Racine 
Fagan 
Crébillon 
Legrand 

La Chaussée 
La Motte 

P. Corneille 
Brueys 


play 

Polyeucte 

Legs 

Surprise de l’amour 

Féte de village 
(Bourgeoises de 
qualité) 

Médée 

Procureur arbitre 

Philosophe marié 

Colin maillard 

Philoctète 

Engagements indis- 
crets 

Métromanie 

Dédit 

Athalie 

Originaux 

Jaloux désabusé 

Crispin médecin 

Cinna 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Mérope 

Escarbagnas 

Bourgeoises alamode 

Epreuve réciproque 

Bagazet 

Etourderie 

Pyrrhus 

Temps passé 

Mélanide 

Magnifique 

Rodogune 

Avocat Patelin 


no. 


30 
31 
32 


33 


34 


35 
36 


37 


38 


39 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


day 
Tue 


Th 
Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
Tue 
Th 


Tue 


Tue 


date 


25 Nov 
27 Nov 
2 Dec 


4 Dec 


9 Dec 


11 Dec 
16 Dec 
18 Dec 


23 Dec 


30 Dec 


author play 


P. Corneille Menteur 
Cahusac Zénéide 


Piron Gustave Wasa 

Molière Précieuses ridicules 

Gresset Méchant 

Dancourt Eté des coquettes 

P. Corneille Héraclius 

Legrand Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Boissy Dehors trompeurs 

P. Poisson Impromptu de cam- 
pagne 


Pompignan née et Didon 
Regnard Sérénade 


Scarron Jodelet maître 

Regnard Retour imprévu 

Th. Corneille Ariane 

Fagan Pupille 

mme de Graf- Cénie 

figny 

Molière Médecin malgré lui 
(forcé) 

Baron Andrienne 


Hauteroche Deuil 


1756 


Barbier opens his Journal in 1756 with the uneasy observation 
that ‘On fait tous les préparatifs pour une guerre contre la nation 
angloise; laquelle sera sanglante, si elle a lieu’ (vi.229). War did 
come to France this year, of course, and it was a struggle in which 
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the nation found itself alone at the start of 1756. Without a second 
thought for his understanding with Versailles, Frederick signed 
the treaty of Westminster to align himself with England and Rus- 
sia, and France found herself looking in the direction of Maria 
Theresa with tender and longing eyes. A pact was finally struck 
between Austria and France on 1 May 1756, and England declared 
war on Louis xv two weeks later. Things went well for France in 
the first months of the conflict. Able to concentrate her efforts 
against England alone, she captured Minorca and secured her 
position in the Mediterranean. 

The start of a war abroad and the spread of enone at home 
did nothing to diminish the players’ activities at Versailles or 
at Fontainebleau. Registre 106 records that 12 actors left for the 
latter royal residence on 20 September, that seven programmes 
were presented here, and that expenses for these appearances 
amounted to 2962 francs. The troupe also went to Versailles 
33 times in the opening and closing months of 1756 to give 66 per- 
formances of 60 plays by 30 dramatists. The troupe accepted only 
three new plays in 1756, but La Noue’s La Coquette corrigée, which 
had been given in Paris for the first time on 23 February, was taken 
to court on 9 March. 

As for the repertory at Versailles, Legrand was the most fre- 
quently seen author with five comedies furnishing the material 
for six performances, while Moliére and Racine had an equal 
number of titles selected for one showing apiece. La Famille 
extravagante was the work by Legrand staged twice, on 20 Ja- 
nuary and 7 December. Regnard and Corneille continued to 
prove popular, and four of their compositions were presented 
once. Baron, Dancourt, Dufresny, and Voltaire each had three 
of their works given a single time. The six plays mounted twice 
were Cahusac’s Zénéide, Fagan’s Pupille, Guyot de Merville’s 
Consentement forcé, La Fosse’s Manlius (Capitolinus), La Motte’s 
Inés de Castro, Legrand’s Famille extravagante. Two of these play- 
wrights, Fagan and La Motte, had one other drama produced. 
Fourteen authors were seen only once. 
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THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Th 


Versailles repertory, 1756 


date 


8 Jan 
13 Jan 


15 Jan 


20 Jan 


22 Jan 


27 Jan 


29 Jan 


3 Feb 


s Feb 


10 Feb 


12 Feb 


author 


Voltaire 


La Tuillerie 


Molière 
Legrand 
Racine 
Dufresny 
Dancourt 


Legrand 
Voltaire 
Boissy 
Baron 
Dancourt 
Racine 
Guyot de 
Merville 
Baron 
Legrand 
La Fosse 


Molière 
Quinault 


Dufresny 


Crébillon 


Cahusac 


play 


Œdipe 

Crispin bel esprit 

Femmes savantes 

Aveugle clairvoyant 

Mithridate 

Dédit 

Chevalier à la mode 

Famille extrava- 
gante 

Orphelin de la Chine 

François à Londres 

Coquette (Fausse 
prude) 

Vendanges (de Su- 
resnes) 

Britannicus 

Consentement forcé 


Homme à bonne for- 
tune 

Usurier gentil- 
homme 

Manlius (Capitol- 
nus ) 

Mariage forcé 

Mere coquette 
(Amants brouillés) 

Esprit de contradic- 
tion 

Electre 

Zénéide 
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12 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


2I 


22 


23 


24 


25 
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date 


17 Feb 


19 Feb 


24 Feb 


26 Feb 
2 Mar 


4 Mar 


9 Mar 
11 Mar 
16 Mar 


18 Mar 


23 Mar 
30 Mar 
1 Apr 


23 Nov 


author 


play 


Pont-de-Vesle Complaisant 


Lesage 
Crébillon 


Alain 
Regnard 


Dancourt 
Racine 
Champmeslé 
Regnard 
Molière 

La Motte 


Molière 


La Noue 
Fagan 
Voltaire 

La Chapelle 
Piron 
Fagan 

P. Corneille 
Legrand 


Destouches 
Molière 
Marivaux 
Hauteroche 
Racine 
Marivaux 
Dufresny 


R. Poisson 


Crispin rival de son 
maître 

Rhadamiste et Zé- 
nobie 

Epreuve réciproque 

Démocrite (amou- 
reux) 

Mari retrouvé 

Phèdre 

Florentin 

Joueur 

Précieuses ridicules 

Inés de Castro 

Sicilien (Amour 
peintre) 

Coquette corrigée 

Pupille 

Brutus 

Carrosses d'Orléans 

Métromanie 

Rendez-vous 

Polyeucte 

Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 

Glorieux 

Escarbagnas 

Surprise de l’amour 

Crispin médecin 

Iphigénie (en Aulide) 

Legs 

Réconciliation nor- 
mande 

Baron de la Crasse 


26 


28 


29 


30 


3I 


32 


33 


THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


day 
Th 


Th 


Tue 


Th 
Tue 


date 


25 Nov 
2 Dec 


7 Dec 


9 Dec 


14 Dec 


16 Dec 


23 Dec 


30 Dec 


author 


Racine 
Regnard 
P. Corneille 


Fagan 
P. Corneille 
Legrand 


P. Corneille 
Brueys 
Regnard 
Guyot de 
Merville 
La Motte 
Cahusac 


La Fosse 


Legrand 
Genest 


La Motte 


1757 


play 
Bajazet 
Retour imprévu 


Don Sanche d’ Ara- 
gon 

Pupille 

Menteur 

Famille extrava- 
gante 

Cinna 

Avocat Patelin 

Distrait 

Consentement forcé 


Inés de Castro 

Zénéide 

Manlius (Capitok- 
nus) 

Paniers 

Pénélope 

Magnifique 


On 5 January 1757 Louis xv was getting into his carriage at 
Versailles when an assassin struck him in the ribs with a knife. The 
wound was slight, but this attempt on the monarch’s life had more 
influence on the players’ appearances at Court than any of the 
great historic events of recent years. The actors had given a per- 
formance before the Court on 4 January, 1757, but they did not 
return to Versailles until 8 November, just three days after the 
disaster at Rossbach. Barbier noted, ‘A Versailles, tout se passe 
tristement depuis l’attentat sur la personne du roi; il n’y a eu ni 
concert chez la reine, ni aucune sorte de comédie. Toutes ces 
jeunes princesses ont eu le temps de s’ennuyer’ (iv.199). 
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The most striking aspect of the players’ season at Court during 
the second year of the war is in fact its brevity: the actors had not 
made so few trips to Versailles in 24 years. Moliére was not seen 
onany of the programmes for the first time since Louis xv’s acces- 
sion to the throne. In all, the company went to Versailles 11 times 
to give 22 performances of 22 plays by 16 dramatists. No play was 
given twice although one playwright, Legrand, had three come- 
dies mounted. Four dramatists had two compositions produced 
once apiece: Fagan, Racine, Regnard, and Voltaire. Eleven titles 
were billed once. Four new works were accepted in 1757, but none 
was taken to Court. 

The records for this year are distributed among three volumes 
of the Registres: 107, which runs from 2 April 1756 to 26 March 
1757; 108, which covers the period between 18 April 1757 and 
11 March 1758; 109, which is signed by Papillon de La Ferté and 
which extends from 1 November 1757 to 11 March 1758. The 
first volume, Registre 107, gives the programme of 4 January 
1757 as Le Muet and L’ Etourderiebut listsno tripsto Court except 
for certain notations about the excursions to Fontainebleau in 
1756. In Registre 108, no titles of plays are furnished after 13 De- 
cember 1757, and only ‘Relache du théatre pour aller à la cour’ 
is written on top of the right hand page above the record for 
Wednesday, 14 December 1757. This same notation, without any 
supplementary information, is provided for the excursions on 20, 
22, 29 December. Registre 109 has the following entry for 29 No- 
vember: ‘Relache au théatre à la ville et il n’y a point en ce jour 
de service a la cour attendu la mort de S. M. la Reine de Pologne.’ 
On 13 December no plays are noted although there is an entry to 
the effect that there was ‘relache au théatre pour aller à Versailles.’ 
The programmes for 15, 20, 22, 29 December are listed, however, 
and the year closes with the entry that 2 francs 8 sous were given 
on 30 December “a Monsieur Sarrazin pour un carosse pour aller 
chercher chez monsieur de fonepertuy Le Repertoire de la cour 
pour les trois premiers mois de l’année prochaine.’ 
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THE PLAYERS’ RETURN TO VERSAILLES 


day 
Tue 


Tue 


Th 


Tue 


Versailles repertory, 1757 


date 


4 Jan 


8 Nov 


10 Nov 
15 Nov 


17 Nov 


22 Nov 


24 Nov 


15 Dec 


20 Dec 


22 Dec 


29 Dec 


author play 
Brueys & Muet 
Palaprat 
Fagan Etourderie 
mme de Graf- Cénie 
figny 
Legrand Aveugle clairvoyant 
Voltaire Mérope 
Fagan Rendez-vous 
Piron Meétromanie 
Dancourt Galant jardinier 
Racine Athalie 
Guyot de Consentement forcé 
Merville 


Regnard Ménechmes 

Legrand Usurier gentil- 
homme 

P. Corneille Horace 

Cahusac Zénéide 


Racine Bajazet 
Dufresny Esprit de contradic- 
tion 


La Chaussée cole des mères 

Legrand Philanthrope (Ami 
de tout le monde) 

Voltaire Orphelin de la Chine 


Marivaux Préjugé vaincu 
Chateaubrun Troyennes 
Regnard Retour imprévu 
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Jean Baptiste Dubos on art as illusion 


by Charlotte Hogsett 


Asastudent of reader psychology, Jean Baptiste Dubos observed, 
read about, and meditated on the phenomenon of the illusion 
which works of art can create, that curious state of mind in which 
the boundary between the real and the unreal is transgressed and 
the reader is drawn into the hypothetical world of the work as into 
a real world. To speak of art as illusion is to raise two recurring 
problems of esthetics: the relationship of art to reality and the 
nature of the reader’s response to art®. If early 18th century art 
theory can seem ‘antiquarian’, lacking interest and relevance for 
our own time, the reason is no doubt that on just such fundamental 


1 the most complete study of Dubos’s 
works is that of A. Lombard, L’ Abbé 
Du Bos: un initiateur de la pensée 
moderne (Paris 1913). The psycholo- 
gical perspective has been emphasized 
most recently by the following: Enzo 
Caramaschi, ‘Arte e critica nella con- 
cezione dell’arte dell’abate Du Bos’, 
Rivista di letterature moderne e compa- 
rate (1959), xii.191-198; (1960), xiii. 
248-270; Ermanno Migliorini, ‘Note 
alle “Réflexions critiques” di Jean- 
Baptiste Du Bos” Atti e memorie 
dell’accademia Toscana di scienze e 
lettere, La Colombaria (1962-1963), 
xxvii.281-352. Both of these scholars 
emphazise the influence of English 
empiricism; the personal relationship 
between Locke and Du Bos, indicating 
the immediacy of the influence, is 


shown by Gabriel Bonno, ‘Les Rela- 
tions intellectuelles de Locke avec la 
France’, University of California Publi- 
cations in modern philology (1955), 
XXXVili.1 56-163. 

2 cf. Herbert Dieckmann, ‘Esthetic 
theory and criticism in the Enlighten- 
ment; some modern trends’, Introduc- 
tion to modernity, a symposium on eigh- 
teenth century thought, ed. Robert 
Mollenauer (University of Texas 
1965), pp-63-105. Mr. Dieckmann 
suggests that further studies in eigh- 
teenth century art theory focus on 
certain ‘key concepts’, of which illu- 
sion of reality is one. I am grateful for 
his having guided me toward this 
topic and in my initial studies in the 
area. 
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issues as these, theorists of that era did not think according to 
basic modern assumptions*. Thus frequently the questions dis- 
cussed and, a fortiori, the solutions offered are meaningless to us. 
E. Caramaschi, speaking of reproaches which can be made today 
against Dubos’s Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture 
(1719), points out this lack of common ground: ‘dans cet ouvrage 
se formule une théorie psychologique de l’art qui pose une simple 
différence de degré entre émotion proprement esthétique et celle 
que nous appellerions pratique ou vitale’, In a sense, I agree with 
this judgment that a dividing factor is Dubos’s failure to distin- 
guish between the esthetic and ‘practical’ states of mind, and, one 
would add concomitantly, between art and reality. For Dubos 
art is representational, an imitation of nature. The work of art 
affects the reader insofar as the object or event depicted in it 
would have moved him if he had witnessed it in real life. It follows 
that art must create the illusion of reality, for if the reader does 
not recognize the object he cannot be emotionally touched. His 
esthetic reaction will thus be similar to his practical emotion; one 
will react to art as to reality. 

However, in order fully to appreciate Dubos’s work in this area 
one must be aware of how uneasily this view of art and illusion 
fits into his theory. Twice in the first volume of his Réflexions 
he maintained that the reader must not enter totally into the 
illusion that what he sees is real’. A close study of his attempts to 
solve the problem of illusion reveals that, because of the tension 
created by the confrontation of his new perspectives and tradi- 
tional classical theory, Dubos did in fact struggle with issues 
which are important in the development of esthetic thought in 


3 René Wellek, 4 History of modern 
criticism (New Haven &c., 1955), 
vol.i,p.v. Mr Wellek is justifying his 
choice of the date 1750 for the starting 
point of his history. 

4Enzo Caramaschi, ‘Du Bos et 
Voltaire’, Studies on Voltaire and the 
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eighteenth century (1959), X.175-176. 

5 i.24-32, 416-430. All references are 
to the Dresde 1760 edition unless 
otherwise stated in the text. I have mo- 
dernized the spelling but not the punc- 
tuation. 
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Europe and still of interest today. The fact that he did not organ- 
ize his thoughts into a logical treatise but rather wrote discursive- 
ly and by association of ideas allows us to see into the develop- 
ment of his theory. The processes which gave rise to his positions 
are as revealing as the positions themselves, since they indicate 
the precise points at which changes in viewpoint exert pressure, 
bring previous stances into question, and generate different ideas’. 

It should be made clear at the outset that reader response, the 
area of art theory in which the question of illusion arises, is distinct 
from taste. Dubos discusses the latter in the second volume of the 
three-volume Réflexions (ii.313-342). To inquire into taste invol- 
ves examining the basis upon which the reader makesa value judg- 
ment concerning the work of art; reader response, the psycholo- 
gy of the reader, as Dubos discusses it in the first volume, is a 
matter of determining the nature of his initial reaction. To be sure, 
Dubos argues that judgment is based on the emotional response 
to the work; reason does no more than articulate the immediate 


ê from different perspectives and 
according to different methods, two 
scholars have studied the pages which 
interest me here: Lombard, pp.202- 
218; Migliorini, pp.301-320. 

7 Du Bos has been criticized for the 
lack of logical order in his book, lead- 
ing to such organizational problems as 
two widely separated, rather than one 
cogently written, treatments of illu- 
sion (see Lombard, pp.198-201). But 
as Migliorini points out, the title of 
the book itself indicates its structural 
nature,reflective rather than methodical 
(pp.281-286). However, this latter 
critic’s study concentrates on identi- 
fying ‘planes’ or basic areas of interest 
in the successive passages rather than 
on following the train of thought. 

8 see Raymond Naves, Le Goiit de 
Voltaire (Paris [1938]), p.104: ‘La 
préoccupation est maintenant [z.e., in 
Dubos, for example]: quelle est la 


faculté humaine qui doit juger des 
œuvres d’art? comment l'esprit pro- 
cède-t-il en présence d’un poème ou 
d’un tableau? ce qui devint préoccu- 
pation d’esthétique, mais qui cesse 
par là même d’être préoccupation de 
goût. The esthetic preoccupation 
grows out of, but is distinct from, the 
study of taste. Students of Dubos have 
not sufficiently taken this into account 
and frequently bring attention to bear 
mainly on taste. Lombard (pp.199-200) 
reproaches him for not putting his 
discussion of esthetic pleasure with 
that of taste. Wladyslaw Folkierski, 
Entre le classicisme et le romantisme 
(Paris 8c. 1925), pp.60-61, discusses 
illusion in his chapter on taste. Miglio- 
rini, however, justifies Dubos’s organ- 
ization by showing the distinctions 
between emotion and feeling (pp. 301- 
302) and between feeling and taste 


(pp.336-337)- 
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judgment implicitly made when one likes or dislikes the work. 
Within the theory, then, we are dealing with the same ‘moment’ 
of esthetic experience whether we speak of taste or of reader 
response. In the latter area, however, the real subject is not evalua- 
tion but rather the immediate impact of art, the effect it has on the 
emotional, rational, and moral life of the reader, the place it occu- 
pies in his life. Dubos does some of his most suggestive, if most 
halting and hesitant, thinking in this realm of art theory. 
Illusion as classical doctrine presented it raised difficult prob- 
lems within Dubos’s art theory, as I shall show. We can best see 
the nature of his difficulty initially, though, by noting that in his 
discussion of one art form, opera, illusion presented no problem 
at all. Since art is imitation of nature, Dubos had to ask how a 
genre so patently unfaithful to real life can please the spectator. He 
maintained first that there zs in music an imitation of natural 
sounds and a conformity of the melody to the touching words of 
the arias (i.434-435). But this answer alone seems to have been 
insufficient, for he added another in the course of the discussion: 
that music compensates for lack of verisimilitude. When the spec- 
tator is sensually moved by the sounds, he does not judge by 
ordinary rational criteria: ‘Enfin les sens sont si flattés par le chant 
des récits, par l’harmonie qui les accompagne, par les chœurs par 
les symphonies et par le spectacle entier, que l’âme qui se laisse 
facilement séduire à leur plaisir, veut bien être enchantée par une 
fiction dont l'illusion est palpable, pour ainsi dire. Ex voluptate 
fides nascitur’ (i.461-462). Here ‘illusion’ indicates that the opera 
is clearly untrue to life, lacking conformity to the actions of real 
people in probable situations. The fides ( for, faith) which Dubos, 


like the French classical critics’, considered essential if art is to 


? e.g. ‘Où la créance manque, latten-  l’absolue nécessité en poésie’; Jean 
tion ou l'affection manque aussi; mais  Chapelain, Opuscules critiques, ed. A. 
où l'affection n’est point il n’y peut y C. Hunter (Paris &c. 1936), p.85. 
avoir d'émotion et par conséquent de ‘L'esprit n’est point ému de ce qu’il 
purgation ès mœurs des hommes, qui ne croit pas’; Boileau, L’Art poétique, 
est le but de la poésie. La foi donc est  iii.5o. 
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affect the reader, is thus based not on one’s intellectual assent that 
nature is well imitated in the work, but on an irresistible sensual 
reaction, voluptas. This pleasurable yet illusory state of mind 
is at the core of the spectator’s enjoyment. 

Yet whenever Dubos speaks of the illusion created by tragedy, 
especially, and also by painting, he feels that he must prove that 
total illusion in the reader’s mind is impossible and undesirable. 
He exemplifies here a recurring tendency of 18th century esthetic 
thought. Whenever the theorists veer away from the representa- 
tional genres into seemingly less imitative ones, they move from 
‘imitation of nature’ as a definition and central criterion for art”. 
As long as the representational element dominates they continue 
to stress the imitative aspect, thus defining art and the reaction to 
it in terms of similarity to life and to practical emotion. Obviously 
the result of this perspective is quite different from that based on 
the idea that representation is only one element, and perhaps not 
an essential one at all, in art and our experience of it. Illusion has a 
different meaning and value for Dubos when the subject is not 
opera but those genres and media which can easily be seen as imi- 
tative. The power of representational art to create the illusion of 
reality is the experience which provided the impetus for Dubos’s 
discussion". His theoretical perspective is largely determined by 
his emphasis on art as representation”. I will study Dubos’s ini- 
tial treatment of illusion (section 3), sketching briefly the classical 
background against which he was working, and show how, why, 
and with what results he returned to the subject later (section 43). 


10 another example is treatment of 
pastoral poetry in a few critics, such as 
Fontenelle. Here he speaks of the 
charms of the eclogue in his ‘Alcan- 
dre’, Œuvres (Paris 1742), v.Go: 

Souvent en s’attachant a des fan- 
[tômes vains, 

Notre raison séduite avec plaisir 
[s’égare, 

Elle-même jouit des plaisirs qu’elle 
[a feints; 


Et cette illusion pour quelque 

[temps répare 

Le défaut des vrais biens que la 

[Nature avare 

N’a pas accordés aux humains. 

11 Ortega y Gasset indicates the per- 

manence of this state of mind in his 
The Dehumanization of the arts. 

12 Migliorini stresses this “contenu- 
tismo’ of Dubos, pp.349-352. 
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The idea ofillusion in classical doctrine must be understood in 
two ways. First, the word ‘illusion’ meant the visual trickery of 
a well-wrought stage presentation. If the acting , costumes, back- 
drop, and stage properties are excellent, the spectator will believe 
momentarily that the events on stage are real rather than factitious. 
He sees appearances of new worlds created before his eyes: ‘Je sais 
bien que le Théâtre est une espèce d’illusion, mais il faut tromper 
les Spectateurs en telle sorte, qu’ils ne s’imaginent pas l’être, 
encore qu’ils le sachent; il ne faut pas tandis qu’on les trompe, que 
leur esprit le connaisse; mais seulement quand il y fait réflexion; 
or en ces rencontres les yeux ne seraient pas déçus, et l’imagination 
par conséquent ne le pourrait être, parce qu’on ne la peut décevoir, 
si les sens n’en facilitent les moyens’®. The illusion, having begun 
its effect by appeal to the senses, particularly the sense of sight, 
affects the imagination and the mind. Actually the spectator 
knows that he is being deceived, but delays the reflection he could 
make at any moment. Second, the word foi was applied to the 
spectator’s assent that represented events correspond to the ways 
things do or might happen, the way people do or might act, in 
real life". ‘Nous supposons que la chose est véritable, ou du moins 
qu’elle le doit, ou le peut bien être, et sur cette supposition nous 
approuvons toutes les actions et les paroles qui pouvaient étre 
faites et dites par ceux qui agissent et qui parlent’ (Aubignac, 
p-210). Our favourable or unfavourable judgment depends on 
whether or not the poet succeeds in convincing us that the action 
he presents did happen, and happened in the way his play sup- 


18 François Hédelin d’Aubignac, La 
Pratique du théâtre, ed. Pierre Martino 


14 the word ‘illusion’ did not desig- 
nate a state of mind until the late se- 


(Alger &c. 1927), p.36. I am using 
Aubignac’s theory here, since he is 
representative of classical doctrine and 
since Dubos had him in mind specifi- 
cally at times. I have modernized the 
spelling. 
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venteenth century. See Gaston Cay- 
rou, Dictionnaire du dix-septième 
siécle (Paris 1948). The passage from 
Fontenelle quoted in note rois an early 
instance of thisnew meaning, no longer 
the action of tricking, but the state of 
being tricked. It dates from approxi- 
mately 1688. 
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poses. In order to achieve this belief on the part of the spectator, 
the poet observes the rules based on the principle of verisimilitude. 
If he does so skillfully, the spectator will assent that the events 
actually took place, or probably took place, according to the 
order and motivation which the poet shows. 

Both illusion and faith are necessary for the pleasure and utility 
of the theatre to be realized, but the two are kept quite separate as 
far as their origins and their functions are concerned. The classi- 
cal critics did not suppose that either faith or illusion totally takes 
charge of the spectator’s mind, but neither do they suggest that 
any limit be placed on the extent of its effect. Dubos reacts 
against classical doctrine precisely on this point, the extent of 
illusion, insisting forcefully that complete illusion does not, 
cannot, and should not take place. One may begin to examine the 
different perspective he brings to art theory by asking why he 
saw a problem here, whereas no elaboration had previously been 
necessary. 

Dubos first uses the idea that complete illusion is impossible 
and undesirable to resolve a paradox which Aristotle had been 
first to express: that the more painfully affected one is by a work of 
art, the more pleasure one takes in it. Since Dubos’s fundamental 
experience of art was a feeling of pleasure and since he was partic- 
ularly sensitive to tragedy or any work representing pathetic 
events, he was bound to feel the force of the paradox strongly. His 
resolution depends on distinguishing between esthetic and practi- 
cal emotion on a quantitative basis. The function of art, he main- 
tains, is to satisfy man’s need for continual emotional satisfaction 
in order to avoid ever-threatening boredom (ennui; section 1). To 
be sure, real events and objects occupy man’s attention, but their 
impact upon him is strong to the point of leaving unpleasant after- 
effects. Art creates ‘des êtres d’une nouvelle nature’ (i.24) which 
interest man as reality does and without the disadvantages which 
later accrue to the effect of the real on him. 

The phrase ‘des étres d’une nouvelle nature’ leads the reader 
to believe that Dubos will make a qualitative distinction between 
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art and reality , but he says: ‘Limitation la plus parfaite n’a qu’un 
être artificiel, elle n’a qu’une vie empruntée, au lieu que la force 
et l’activité då la nature se trouvent dans l’objet imité’ (i.26-27). 
The distinction, then, is that art, borrowed from reality, is simply 
a shadowy reflection of it, factitious rather than natural. It does 
not have a distinctive being ofits own, “new” or different in kind 
from beings of the real world. Nor is its effect different in kind: 
the effect of art is relatively weak, superficial, of short duration; 
that of real objects is strong, profound, lasting. The distinction is 
clearly quantitative only. 

Dubos needs this idea of incomplete illusion. Hed must keep 
constantly within his theory two requisites for artif itis to fulfill its 
function of meeting man’s need for trouble-free emotional enjoy- 
ment; first that it be able to affect the reader and second that the 
work be recognizably a copy in order that it move the reader less 
than reality itself. There must be illusion, but it must not be total. 
This theory is his first attempt to distinguish between the effect 
of art and the effect of reality. He is, as far as I know, the first 
writer in France to feel the need to attack the idea that illusion 
should be as complete as it can be”. 

The opposition to total illusion became necessary to Dubos’s 
treatment of the arts because of two major changes in perspective 
which his book establishes. First, Aristotle’s phrase ‘imitation of 


15 as Lombard points out (pp.205- 
206) Fontenelle expresses a similar 
theory in a passage Dubos did not 
know and which was published well 
after the Réflexions. Nor, one must 
add, did Fontenelle find illusion to be 
a problem, as Dubos did. See Fonte- 
nelle, ‘Réflexions sur la Poétique’, 
Œuvres (Paris 1742), iii.164. An anti- 
cipation of Dubos’s attack on illusion 
is to be found in Charles Perrault, 
Paralléle des anciens et des modernes 
(Amsterdam 1693), p. 136. Here the 
‘modern’ mocks the ‘ancient’ for 
praising the memory of the painter 
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Zeuxis: ‘On dit que Zeuxis représenta 
sinaivement des raisins que des oiseaux 
les vinrent becqueter: Quelle grande 
merveille y a-t-il 4 cela? Une infinité 
d’oiseaux se sont tués contre le Ciel de 
la perspective de Ruel, en voulant 
passer outre sans qu’on en ait été sur- 
pris, et cela méme n’est pas beaucoup 
entré dans la louange de cette pers- 
pective’ (cf. Lombard, p.213). But 
Perrault is denigrating illusion as 
appealing only to man’s base instincts, 
sensuality and emotionality, which are 
of central importance to Dubos. 
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nature’ contains two terms, either of which can be weighted to 
the detriment of the other: one may accentuate ‘imitation’, the 
process which transforms nature into art, or ‘nature’, the object 
depicted in the work. When classical critics presented their solu- 
tion to the paradox of the pleasurable experience caused by pain- 
ful objects, they emphasized the former, as, for example, Boileau 
(iii.1-4): 

Il n’est point de serpent ni de monstre odieux 

Qui, par l’art imité, ne puisse plaire aux yeux: 

D'un pinceau délicat l’artifice agréable 

Du plus affreux objet fait un objet aimable. 
Dubos reacts against his predecessors on this point, insisting that 
the object of imitation always affects man more strongly than the 
transformative process (see sections 10 and 11, i.64-69). The 
spectator reacts not to the artistry of the imitation, but to the 
object itself. Thus Dubos destroys the possibility for the paradox 
to be resolved through appeal to a factor which intervenes be- 
tween the spectator and the object. The immediacy of the reaction 
implies a second change in outlook. In addition to Aristotle’s solu- 
tion of the paradox, Dubos quotes that of Lucretius (i.13), which 
he may well have encountered also in Joseph Addison’s papers on 
the ‘Pleasures of the imagination’. The pleasure would lie in the 
comforting reflection that the spectator makes, upon seeing a 
horrifying event imitated, that he himself is not in danger. The 
implication, as Addison developed it, is that there is a qualitative 
difference between reaction to life and reaction to art in that one is 
not personally involved when one is merely a spectator. This 
‘disinterestedness’ was a seminal idea in eighteenth century British 
esthetics in the establishment of the distinction between esthetic 
and practical states of mind”. But Dubos specifically bases his 


16 “When we look on such hideous 17 see Jerome Stolnik, ‘On the ori- 
Objects, we are not a little pleased to gins of “aesthetic disinterestedness” ’, 
think we are in no Danger of them’; The Journal of aesthetics and art cri- 
The Spectator, ed. Donald Bond  ticism (winter 1961), xx.131-144. 


(Oxford 1965), iii.568. Cf. Lombard, 
Pp-194, 206. 
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theory on man’s immediate and personal interest in art, his direct 
emotional involvement (section 12, for example). He insists on the 
immediacy of the sensual and emotional appeal of art to the point 
of risking an obliteration of distance between the spectator and 
the work of art. 

Therefore, whereas preceding critics had not had to combat the 
possibility of complete illusion, Dubos both needs incomplete illu- 
sion and finds complete illusion a potential threat to sanity itself. 
If no distinction can be made in his reactions, how can the specta- 
tor differentiate art from life? The nature of the faculty psycholo- 
gy upon which this theory depends accounts for its instability. 
Dubos sets up a continuum of faculties, of which the two extre- 
mes are sensuality and rationality. The effect of art begins with the 
senses, touches the emotions, but is stopped by the will before 
it attains the reason: ‘Le Peintre et le Poéte ne nous affligent 
qu’autant que nous le voulons, ils ne nous font aimer leurs Héros 
et leurs Héroines qu’autant qu’il nous plait: au lieu que nous ne 
serions pas les maitres de la mesure de nos sentiments; nous ne 
serions pas les maitres de leur vivacité comme de leur durée, si 
nous avions été frappés par les objets mémes que ces notables 
Artisans ont imités’ (i.29-30). The will arrests the onslaught of 
the impression short of total illusion, that is, one which would 
attack the reason as well as the sensations (Tâme sensitive’): 
‘impression faite par limitation n’est pas sérieuse d’autant qu’elle 
ne va point jusqu’à la raison pour laquelle il n’y a point d’illusion 
dans ces sensations’ (i.26). Since Dubos is dealing not with two 
distinct reactions but rather with possibilities between which there 
is a quantitative difference only, there is always the danger that 
one will gradually modulate into the other. He is trying to differ- 
entiate two reactions, but the terms of his theory create a quite 
precarious balance. 

The very examples Dubos uses to confirm his theory actually 
point up its instability. He gives one set of illustrations to prove 
the theory and another group which he says might be used as 
proof against it. But the supporting ‘examples’ are really only 
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hypothetical and assertive (i.28-29), whereas the examples he 
intends to refute are actual cases from ancient and modern 
accounts in which total illusion is said to have occurred: young 
people having read novels often suffer from the very passions de- 
picted therein (i.30); the Abderians are said by Lucian to have 
fainted from emotion upon seeing a representation of Euripides’ 
Andromeda (i.30-31); after reading L’ Astrée one man took up 
pastoral habits (i.31); don Quixote’s madness was inspired by 
excessive reading of adventure stories (i.31). Dubos rejects all of 
these examples as proof for the possibility of total illusion by 
claiming that in each case the work of art was the occasion only 
and not the cause of the emotion. In each story there is some ele- 
ment which would cause a weakening of the reason: the feelings 
which accompany puberty, the weather, being in love—all sensual 
and emotional factors—may debilitate the reason to the point that 
it will not be able to defend itself as usual. Such cases, Dubos 
hastens to add, are exceptional rather than normal: ‘Il est bien rare 
de trouver des hommes qui aient en même temps le cœur si sensi- 
ble et la tête si faible. Supposé qu’il en soit de tels, leur petit nombre 
ne mérite pas qu’on fasse une exception à cette règle générale: 
que notre âme demeure toujours la maîtresse de ces émotions 
superficielles que les vers et les tableaux excitent en elle’ (i.31). 
However, in Dubos’s theory the appeal of art is to the senses. 
Does he not imply here that whenever they are attacked in un- 
usual ways, the rational, voluntary defense may be broken so 
that complete illusion might occur? Dubos is not ready to admit 
that possibility, but it is already implicit. 

The contradictions inherent in his theory account for the fact 
that he returned to the matter of illusion many chapters later. 
Three related subjects are drawn into the orbit of both treatments 
of illusion, appearing in the chapters immediately following the 
first discussion and again just before the second. In the process of 
returning, in his discursive way, to subjects which are linked in 
his mind to illusion, Dubos must have realized that his first 
theory was insufficient and that he needed to reformulate his 
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attack. I will list and discuss these three topics, indicating how 
they influence further development in Dubos’s thought and 
illusion. 

1. The powerful effect of the visual. Among the five senses, sight is 
themostsensitive,somuchsothat Dubos doesassociateanillusory 
effect with painting". ‘Je parle peut-être mal, quand je dis que la 
Peinture emploie des signes: C’est la Nature elle-méme que la 
Peinture met sous nos yeux. Si notre esprit n’y est pas trompé, nos 
sens du moins y sont abusés. . . . Il semble même que l’œil ébloui 
par l’ouvrage d’un grand Peintre, croie quelquefois apercevoir du 
mouvement dans ses figures’ (1.382-383). He has been careful here 
to indicate that illusion does not affect the mind, yet undeniably 
for the senses the painting creates a false appearance of reality to 
the extent that one even imagines movement. This powerful 
effect of things seen is potentially problematical for Dubos. He 
has left the reader with the impression that complete illusion 
might be a threat if unusual appeal were made to the senses. In 
the case of painting, apparently such an appeal is in fact made. 

However, as long as he was discussing only painting, Dubos 
does not seem to have minded admitting that possibility, as the 
above quotation indicates. The most serious problem arises when 
he passes from the effect of painting to the effect of tragedy, consi- 
dering it as ‘une infinité de tableaux’, and thus accentuating the 
visual aspect, stage presentation. “L’appareil de la Scéne nous 
prépare à être émus, et l’action théâtrale donne une force merveil- 
leuse aux vers’ (1.400). Tragedy, through its subject matter, is the 
most moving of literary genres. (The point of departure for the 
first volume was, we recall, the paradox that the most horrifying 
events are the most pleasurable in art.) Now that Dubos has com- 
bined the natural effect of the visual, which can be illusory, with 


18 Rémy G. Saisselin in ‘Ut pictura ‘Lockian, sensationist, and anti-carte- 
poesis: Dubos to Diderot’, The Jour- sian orientation’, indicating that writ- 
nal of aesthetics and art criticism ers throughout the 18th century were 
(winter 1961), xx.149, attributes this obsessed with the visual. 
emphasis on the visual to Dubos’s 
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the emotional power of tragedy, will he still be able to claim that, 
in the face of all that emotional and sensual impact, reason is 
still master and complete illusion is impossible? 

2. Art as persuasion. Dubos quotes Quintilian’s statement that 
paintings have a greater effect than words, so that orators some- 
times used paintings to illustrate the facts of a legal case, the better 
to influence the judge (1.36). The emotional effect brought about 
by the action of the visible can ‘persuade’ one man to have sym- 
pathy for another in a way unobtainable by reasoning (‘la voie du 
raisonnement et de la conviction’; i.38). The orator breaks down 
the rational defenses of his hearer by use of art so that the effect 
of the argument, reinforced by the visual appeal, insinuates itself 
into the mind. Earlier Dubos had said that the effect of art will 
stop at the ‘ame sensitive’. Clearly it does not in this case. 

Poetry has this persuasive power also, since it consists largely 
for Dubos of figures and images which form pictures in the ima- 
gination, the aspect he calls ‘poésie du style’. ‘Il faut donc que 
nous croyions voir, pour ainsi dire, en écoutantdes Vers: Utpictura 
poesis, dit Horace’ (i.271). For Dubos ‘poésie du style’ is the most 


review (1960-1961), XXXIV.425-431. 
This study indicates the long historical 
tradition for the confusion of art and 
rhetoric. 

20 Dubos uses Horace’s ‘ut pictura 
poesis erit’ as the epigraph to his book. 
The tradition of this link between 
poetry and painting is studied by 
Rensselaer W. Lee, ‘Ut pictura poesis: 


19 Basil Munteano has studied the 
direct influence of ancient rhetoric on 
Dubos, its functioning in his esthetics, 
and the nature of ‘persuasion’ in 
‘L’abbé Du Bos: esthéticien de la per- 
suasion passionnelle’, Revue de litté- 
rature comparée (July-September 
1956), xxx.318-350, and ‘Les Pré- 
misses rhétoriques du système de 


l'abbé Du Bos’, Rivista di letterature 
moderne e comparate (1957), X.5-30. 
Enzo Caramaschi sees the persuasive 
element as the consequence of the re- 
duction of esthetics to psychology in 
‘Arte e critica nella concezione dell’a- 
bate Du Bos’, xiii.257. I find most illu- 
minating in this area, however, A. 
Donald Sellstrom, ‘Rhetoric and the 
poetics of French classicism’, French 


the humanistic theory of painting’, 
The Art bulletin (December 1940), 
xxii.197-269. Munteano treats the fate 
of the idea in the eighteenth century 
in ‘Le problème de la peinture en poésie 
dans la critique frangaise du dix-hui- 
tième siècle”, Atti del Quinto Congresso 
internazionale di lingue e letterature 
moderne (March 1951), pp.325-338. 
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moving element in poetry with an appeal similar to that of paint- 
ing. ‘L’art d’émouvoir les hommes et de les amener où l’on veut, 
consiste principalement a savoir faire un bon usage de ces images’ 
(i.273; emphasis mine). Rhetoric and art are linked: convincing 
requires moving; images touch man emotionally and can effec- 
tuate persuasion. 

Dubos tries to make a distinction: ‘La Rhétorique, qui veut per- 
suader notre raison, doit toujours conserver un air de modération 
et de sincérité. Il n’en est pas de même de la Poésie, qui songe à 
nous émouvoir préférablement à toutes choses, et qui tombera 
d’accord, si l’on veut, qu’elle est souvent de mauvaise foi’ (i.274- 
275). But ‘émouvoir’ has taken on a meaning such that it has the 
potential at least of modulating into ‘persuader’. Dubos does not 
actually differentiate. He states what rhetoric should do, but it 
can do otherwise because of the power latent in objects seen or 
imaginatively visualized. And art, though in ‘bad faith’, can per- 
suade. The work of artis not an object of pure contemplation™. It 

brings man outside himself, away from an introverted and ego- 
centric state (i.37-38). Art may lead him toward the adoption of 
certain ideas or attitudes. Its effect may reach the reason. Dubos 
asks, rhetorically, ‘L’attrait du plaisir a-t-il tant de peine à étouffer 
la voix de la raison?’ (i.282). Painting and poetry affect memory 
and judgment, rational faculties though they be. If it is true that 
certain effects of the arts reach as far as the rational faculties, is the 
way not open to complete illusion? 

3. Theory of the actor. Dubos was putting himself in danger of 
having to accept complete illusion because of the implications of 
these two discussions; the third subject finally brings him to his 


21 Munteano discusses the confusion cation of emotion, . . . [He] did not see 


of rhetoric and art in ‘La Rhétorique 
de labbé Du Bos,’ pp.10-12, and 
‘L’Abbé Du Bos esthéticien’, pp.328- 

30. 
22 Wellek, pp.22-23, maintains that 
Dubos ‘built a whole theory of poetry 
purely on the ground of the communi- 
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that if poetry merges with persuasion, 
it ceases to be art, and becomes life, 
excitement of experience, passion.’ 
But Dubos did see this, partially, in 
that he continues his attempts at differ- 
entiation between art and life shortly 
after the passage under discussion. 
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second explicit attack on illusion. His theory of the actor (and 
of the orator as well) is this: only he who is moved himself can 
move others (1.38). The only way to affect an audience is to allow 
one’s own emotions to be touched by ‘quelque légére atteinte’ 
(i.40) of the emotion to be imitated. These cautious words, which 
distinguish quantitatively between the actor’s feelings and those 
of the ‘person’ he is imitating, are intended to circumvent the 
possibility of madness for the actor, a loss of self-identity. None- 
theless, Dubos’s entire discussion of the actor does depend on 
illusion. The actor must enter into the feelings of his characters: 
‘le génie ... consiste dans une sensibilité de cœur, qui les fait 
entrer machinalement, mais avec affection, dans les sentiments de 
leurs personnages. Il consiste dans une disposition mécanique à 
se prêter facilement à toutes les passions qu’on veut exprimer .. . 
c'est de se mettre à la place de ceux qu’il veut faire parler’. 
In his view of the actor, lending himself with sensitivity to the 
character and his emotions, Dubos comes closest to accepting 
illusion as a vital part of esthetic experience*; this discussion 
immediately precedes section 43, entitled “Que le plaisir que nous 
avons au théâtre n’est point produit par l'illusion’. The link is 
clear: if the actor’s effectiveness is a result of illusion, if he acts, as 
the spectator reacts, immediately and sensitively, why does the 
spectator’s pleasure not lie in illusion? Is not illusion the source 
of the pleasure as it is the source of the art? The reappearance and 
elaboration of every subject previously connected with illusion has 
brought Dubos to the point that he must reiterate and strengthen 
his previous position. 

In this section Dubos considers the problem of illusion in two 
perspectives. First he asks the question he had already answered 
negatively in section 3: does illusion take place? Having stated 


23 {. 401-402; Munteano in ‘La Rhéto- 24 the contrast between this theory 
rique de l’abbé Du Bos’ (pp.15-22) and that of Diderot in Le Paradoxe 
discusses Dubos’s concept of genius. sur le comédien is striking. The latter 

emphasizes the rational and deliberate 
element in the art of acting. 
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that there can be no illusion in the mind without a prior illusion 
of the senses, he describes the experience of the spectator in the 
theatre in such a way as to prove that one could not be so tricked. 
The spectator does not arrive at the theatre predisposed to believe 
what he sees to be real (unlike Pridamant of Corneille’s L’{usion 
comique he implies). ‘L’affiche ne nous a promis qu’une imitation 
ou des copies de Chiméne et de Phédre. Nous arrivons au théatre, 
préparés a voir ce que nous y voyons; et nous y avons perpetuelle- 
ment cent choses sous les yeux, lesquelles d’instant en instant nous 
font souvenir du lieu ot nous sommes, et de ce que nous sommes’ 
(i.417). Both our expectation and the many reminders of the un- 
reality of the experience prevent illusion’. However this argu- 
ment apparently was not satisfactory. Dubos begins to give 
examples of cases in which illusion has occurred, supposedly to 
refute them, as before, with his theory of partial illusion—‘tou- 
chée presque aussi vivement” (i.418), ‘une grande partie de Pim- 
pression’ (i.419). The examples multiply, especially examples of 
illusion created by paintings. Finally Dubos gives up the question 
of whether or not total illusion is possible (i.419). The evidence 
is strong; his own defenses, weak. Therefore he changes direction 
and addresses himself to a second question: is illusion the source 
of the spectator’s pleasure?** His new approach, which he has been 
forced to discover because his own arguments led him to see the 
insufficiency of the merely quantitative distinction, is to distin- 
guish between illusion and esthetic pleasure. 

As evidence for the difference, Dubos uses the phenomenon 
of the enjoyment derived from repeated experiences of the same 


25 Condillac, Essai sur l’origine des 
connaissances (Paris 1798), i.40, uses 
the example of the illusion possible at 
the theatre despite the diversity of 
impressions in presenting his theory 
of attention. 

26 this approach had come into his 
mind during the discussion of the 
impact of tragedy, where already he 
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had begun to distinguish between emo- 
tional impact and illusion: ‘nous 
sommes plus émus par un tableau que 
par un poème quoique la Peinture ait 
plus d’empire sur nous que la poésie’ 
(i.392). The words ‘tableau’ and 
poème” should be reversed, as the 
context clearly indicates. 
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painting or play. ‘Le plaisir que les tableaux et les poèmes drama- 
tiques excellents nous peuvent faire, est même plus grand, lorsque 
nous les voyons pour la seconde fois, et quand il n’y a plus lieu à 
l'illusion. La première fois qu’on les voit on est ébloui de leurs 
beautés’ (i.420). The word ‘ébloui’ suggests an irresistible effect, 
similar to the unusually strong appeal to the senses made by 
works of art, especially under circumstances in which the senses 
are weakened momentarily. Upon initial contact the intensity of 
the effect is such that illusion can take place. Dubos assumes that 
the spectator is not subject to as forceful an impact during subse- 
quent viewings”. Here he sees an opportunity for the faculty of 
reason to intervene—we know what is going to happen because 
we have seen it before, so that we cannot be tricked. Postulating 
that the better one knows a work the more one enjoys it, Dubos 
demonstrates that pleasure and illusion do not occur in propor- 
tion to each other. Thus, he has distinguished between esthetic 
pleasure, which is the all-important effect of art, and illusion of 
reality, a rare incident of confusion whose occurrence negates the 
specific role that only art can fulfill in human life. 

Dubos does not say in this chapter what is the source of the 
pleasure created in the reader by the work of art. In the early part 
of the volume, pleasure was attributed to incomplete illusion, to 
the recognition of a touching scene without the excessively strong 
effect the scene would have had in real life. In the later chapter 
Dubos denigrates the surprise of recognition and indicates that 
esthetic pleasure is separate from the trick of illusion, which may 
momentarily dazzle the spectator. He can find this pleasure again 
and again; indeed it increases as he knows the work more intima- 
tely. Illusion in fact diminishes the pleasure, since it initially 


27 this statement is surprising since 
Dubos had maintained in an earlier 
passage that one can forget what he 
knows of a play in order to enjoy it 
repeatedly: ‘Il semble que Pesprit 
oublie ce qu’il sait des événements 


d’une Tragédie dontil connait parfaite- 
ment la fable, afin de mieux jouir du 
plaisir de la surprise que des événements 
causent, lorsqu'ils ne sont pas attendus’ 
(i 282). One sees the ambivalence of 
his theory in such inner contradictions. 
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hinders the spectator from deeper examination and fuller apprecia- 
tion. Dubos is unfortunately not more specific. He does not see 
that he needed to develop further the notion of the source of the 
pleasure, since his first explanation has proved to be inadequate. 
The distinction at the end of this chapter, however, is full of 
possibilities for more investigation of the relationship between art 
and reality, and the reactions appropriate to each. 

Dubos’s treatment of illusion brought him to this point in a 
most ironic way. Precisely because of his emphasis on the referen- 
tial, particularly the visual, side of art, he forced himself into a po- 
sition in which he had to differentiate between art and reality. 
Precisely because of his inordinate emphasis on art as ‘persuasion’, 
as incitement to emotion and even to action and decision, he had 
to distinguish between esthetic and practical states of mind (inso- 
far as illusion of reality is a copy of the latter). At the moment 
when he emphasized the emotional element in the psychology of 
the artist (in this instance, the actor), he saw that he risked elimi- 
nating the rational aspect of esthetic experience and searched for 
anew way to face the problem of illusion. That his distinctions are 
neither sufficient nor all-pervasive in his work cannot be disputed. 
But the dynamics of his thought, which one can follow in his 
book, reveal the development of his theory as new perspectives 
came into conflict with traditional tenets and brought suggestive 
insights and unsolved problems into the open. By just such crea- 
tive processes as this, esthetic thought gradually modulated from 
the classical toward the contemporary. 
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Jacques le fataliste 


and Le Compère Mathieu 


by Clifton Cherpack 


In Jacques le fataliste, Diderot has a typically playful and enigmatic 
way of referring to earlier literary works which offer parallels 
or analogies with parts of his own rapsodie. In some cases, such as 
works by Goldoni and Collé, the parallels are so close that he 
seems to be forestalling accusations of plagiarism by naming 
them, although, just as his protestations that he is not writing a 
novel affirm the contrary, his treatment of these texts puts his 
independence of them in considerable doubt. In other references, 
such as allusions to Rabelais, Moliére, Regnard, Richardson, and 
Sedaine, he is obviously pointing out the tradition he is following, 
just as in references to Prévost and mme de Riccoboni he specifies 
what he is pleased to reject. 

Towards the end of the novel, the narrator, now playing an 
editorial role, refers to the adventures of Jacques and his master 
as the most important work to have appeared since ‘le Pantagruel 
de maitre François Rabelais, et la vie et les aventures du Compère 
Mathieu’. The ironic tone of this remark is obvious, but irony 
in Jacques le fataliste often masks truth, and the association of Le 
Compère Mathieu with a text so sincerely admired by Diderot 
suggests that it might also have been a model for him. 


1 Œuvres complètes, ed. Assézat- this study. The edition of Le Compère 
Tourneux (Paris 1875-1877), vi283. Mathieu which will be referred to is 
This is the edition of Jacques le fata- that of 1787, ‘A Malthe’. 
liste which will be cited throughout 
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This suggestion has been pursued by Otis E. Fellows and 
Alice G. Green. They review Voltaire’s reactions to Du Laurens, 
the author of Le Compére Mathieu, indicate that Diderot could 
have obtained a copy of the latter’s novel at La Haye, and summa- 
rize the interest shared by Diderot and Du Laurens in sensational- 
ism, dreams, memory, the formation of ideas, primitivism, fatal- 
ism, and marriage. It is clear that they do not regard Diderot’s 
allusion to Le Compère Mathieu as a joke, since they write: “But 
turning to a consideration of the novel as a form of literary expres- 
sion, we find that Du Laurens and Diderot reveal, in certain 
aspects, strikingly similar attitudes. Diderot was the first to have 
recognized this parenté’ (p.82). Their justification for this last 
sentence is precisely the remark quoted above from Jacgues le 
fataliste. 

The striking similarities noted by Fellows and Green go beyond 
preoccupations with matters of freedom, fatalism, and determi- 
nism (pp.76-81) to include analogies of literary form and techni- 
que. Both works are described by their authors as disorderly ‘rap- 
sodies’ (p.84). The narrator in both novels intervenes to confess 
to the reader ignorance of certain events in the novels (pp.84-85). 
In both novels there are dramatic dichotomies between the central 
characters (p.85). Both writers feature realistic details, and present 
the reader with living tableaux. ‘Furthermore’, write Fellows and 
Green, ‘common to both writers are deliberate interruptions of 
the narrator through the mediums of interpolated and overlap- 
ping stories, flashbacks, unexpected events, and ‘explications de 
texte’ (p.85). 

And yet, despite these similarities, Fellows and Green are reluc- 
tant to view Du Laurens’s work as a source for Diderot’s novel: 
‘Again the point must be made that there is no insistence in the 
present study on Le Compère Mathieu as a recognized source of 
inspiration for Jacques le fataliste’ (p.86). But it is clear from an 


2 “Diderot and the abbé Dulaurens’, 
Diderot studies (Syracuse 1949), pp. 64- 
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earlier remark that they regard Du Laurens’s work as a possible 
source for Diderot in some unspecified way: ‘The one work of 
fiction to appear at that time in France which in any measure might 
have responded to Diderot’s own creative urge was the Compère 
Mathiew’ (p.84). And they conclude their study on the same note: 
‘Appearing in print slightly before Diderot’s work was composed, 
it /Le Compère Mathieu] had already revealed a conception of the 
French novel that was to be realized more fully in 1774 by Dide- 
rot himself” (p.86). 

It would appear to those who have read both novels that, in 
spite oftheir caution in regard to Le Compère Mathieu as a source 
for Diderot, these scholars have overstated their case. The similar- 
ities noted are often superficial and deceptive. On close examina- 
tion, these novels reveal enough differences between them to 
make one believe that Diderot was joking after all in the juxtapo- 
sition cited above. More significantly, an analysis of these differ- 
ences sheds some light on the variety of ways in which the novel 
of ideas was written and understood in 18th-century France. 

On the artistic level, the differences between the two works are 
enormous. The structure of Jacques le fataliste is like a set of Chi- 
nese boxes sinceit consists of narrative units within narrative units. 
The largest of these, containing all the others, is the dialogue 
between the hypothetical narrator and the hypothetical reader. 
The next largest unit is the journey of Jacques and his master 
which, in turn, contains the story of Jacques’s love affair, which 
in turn, contains stories, reminiscences, and anecdotes at varying 
removes of connection with the central characters in the novel’. 
The narrative structure of Le Compère Mathieu is, by contrast, 
quite simple, quite conventional, quite typical of the imaginary 
voyage form. It begins with information about the early life of 
Jérôme, the narrator , and his compére Mathieu, and the reasons 


3 for other analyses of the structure 
of Jacques le fataliste see Roger Lau- 
fer’s ‘La Structure et la signification 
de Jacques le fataliste’, RSH (1963), 


pp. 517-535; and Robert Mauzi, ‘La 
Parodie romanesque dans Jacques le 
fataliste, Diderot studies (1964), 
vi 89-132. 
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for their leaving school. After this, the work is a straightforward 
account of their wanderings until Jérôme settles down alone in 
Paris after Mathieu’s death. The ‘flashbacks’ are, as is typical in 
this kind of work, the accounts given by the other characters 
they encounter on their journey of their own lives and previous 
adventures. These autobiographies are not stories of the kind 
that are found in the conventional roman à tiroirs, since they mere- 
ly provide information, and they are certainly quite unlike the 
narrative sub-units in Jacques le fataliste. 

Diderot’s interpolated stories, whether they are told by the 
narrator, by the central characters, or by peripheral characters, 
are most often in the tradition of the Milesian tale, and are usually 
based on the concept of ‘the trickster tricked’. Gousse, who tries 
to trick his wife in order to live with his servant, is tricked by the 
servant. The intendant who obtains a lettre de cachet to arrest the 
husband of a woman he covets is himself arrested. Hudson turns 
the tables on the monks who are sent to investigate him. The 
young Jacques takes advantage of his friend Bigre, who is attempt- 
ing to trick his father. He also takes advantage of Suzanne and 
Marguerite, who are trying to take advantage of his presumed 
sexual ignorance. Mme de La Pommeraye’s plan of vengeance on 
the errant marquis back-fires. And Jacques’s master is tricked on 
several levels when he tries to take advantage of mlle Agathe. 

These interpolations are rarely related directly to the largest 
narrative units of the novel. Only the story of the master’s love- 
affair is necessary in this regard, since it explains the reason for 
the journey, or, at least, for the journey’s destination. One of the 
functions of these inserted stories is obviously the normal func- 
tion for tiroirs in novels, namely to distract and entertain the 
reader. The stories which concern Jacques and his master also 
serve to deepen our understanding of their natures. But all the 
stories are related to each other, as well as to the fables and anec- 
dotes which are not in the Milesian tradition, and to the novel as a 
el by the theme of domination, a point that will be developed 

elow. 
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When Du Laurens introduces a new character in the course of 
the wanderings of Jérôme and Mathieu, he provides biographi- 
cal material of varying fullness. Whiston, a schoolmate who reap- 
pears later in the novel, is merely described as intelligent, solid, 
and good-hearted (i.3-4). Don Diego, met by chance on the road 
to Paris, tells his story in fourteen pages (i.14-28). Jean, Mathieu’s 
uncle, who appears suddenly at an inn, takes much longer to 
recount his adventures (i.105-144), while Vitulos, when he joins 
the group, has only been briefly described by Jean as part of his 
own story (i.121). 

What is striking about these life stories, although they are not 
stories in the sense of having plots or even dramatic situations, 
is the grotesque nature of the information they supply. Don 
Diego, a half-mad, syphilitic, religious fanatic, was a ‘comi-tragi- 
sauteur’, then the protegé of various clerics and monks, then the 
protegé of a Jew whose daughter he seduces while having an 
affair with the head of a convent. He gets syphilis from the latter 
and gives it to the former, who is sold into slavery by her father. 
He then goes to Paris by way of Austria, Bavaria, Franconia, 
Westphalia, and Holland, seeking a cure for his malady. 

The Rabelaisian tosspot and womanizer Jean, regarded by one 
of the few commentators on this novel as its real hero“, has been 
a soldier, a monk, a murderer more than once, a seducer, a mer- 
chant, a renegade pirate, a spy, a slave-trader, a physician, a con- 
vert back to Catholicism, a card-sharp, a teacher, and a speculator 
while wandering from country to country. Coulet says of this 
autobiographical account: ‘Cette histoire occupe à peine cinquante 
pages d’un ouvrage qui en a près de mille: elle est rapide, mais non 
précipitée, et il n’est aucune étape qui n’en soit caractérisée par 
quelques détails satiriques et pittoresques; la diversité des situa- 
tions ne donne pas l’impression de pièces rapportées, c’est bien un 
seul destin qui se déroule, celui d’un individu exceptionnellement 
dynamique et original” (p.446). 


4 Henri Coulet, Le Roman jusqu’à 
la Révolution (Paris 1967), i.445-446. 
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It is true that this curriculum vitae, as well as don Diego’s, could 
be the outline for a long, satirical, picaresque novel, but for all its 
diversity, it remains a succession of details and events connected 
only by chronological order, without dramatic or psychological 
developments. As such, its function is puzzling. As will be shown 
later, members of the travelling group in this novel react charac- 
teristically to ideas and situations, so that the types that they repre- 
sent must be indicated, but this prodigality and heterogeneity of 
background are not necessary for that purpose, as Voltaire de- 
monstrated so deftly in his contes philosophiques. The real func- 
tion of this and other life stories in Le Compère Mathieuis, appar- 
ently, to convey to the reader a kaleidoscopic view of the world 
as disordered, confusing, senseless, grotesque, and, at times, 
demonic. The fictional world contrived by Diderot in /acques le 
fataliste seems almost comfortably placid by comparison. Events 
occur unexpectedly, and some of the characters are eccentric, but 
the reader has the sense of being in touch with things as they are 
in ‘normal’ life. This may be partly due to the fact that this fiction- 
al world was so often based on real places close to Diderot’s heart 
and on reminiscences of real peoples, but this ‘real’ realism was 
probably subordinate to, and only a part of, Diderot’s overriding 
concern for a new literary verisimilitude as exemplified by the 
dramas of Sedaine and the novels of Richardson. Du Laurens’s 
view of the world in his novel may well be true to his own expe- 
rience, but, in its flat presentation, it often does not seem plausible 
to the reader. 

Although both novels are narrated in the first person, the hand- 
ling of the point of view is quite different. Diderot toys with the 
real reader by having his narrator adopt varying and contradictory 
roles. His ‘je’ fulfills the normal narrative function of the omni- 
scient voice which makes transitions between episodes, situates 


5see Paul Vernière, ‘Diderot et lisme dans Jacques le fataliste (Paris 
l'invention littéraire’, RHLF (1959), 1965). 
lix.157-167; and J.Smietanski, Le Réa- 
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characters in time and space, tells what the characters are feeling 
as well as doing and saying, and summarizes discussions which 
seem too lengthy or complex to reproduce in full. But at other 
times the ‘je’ in Jacques le fataliste also seems to be a literary cha- 
racter in the novel, and even on this level he plays differing and 
contradictory roles. He claims throughout much of the novel to 
bea person who has heard the adventures of Jacques and his mas- 
ter from other persons, and, as a reporter of truth, admits that he 
is ignorant of some of their doings. He also suggests that he has 
known Jacques personally’. On a few occasions he goes so far as 
to suggest that he was present with Jacques and his master during 
some of the scenes he is recounting (pp.12, 91, 105). But at other 
times he identifies himself as a free creator of fiction, putting words 
into his character’s mouth (p.269), as a ‘traducteur’ of another 
author (p.233), and as the editor of a manuscript which contains 
the material he is reproducing (pp.225-226, 283-284). And, to 
add to these complexities, he has been playing still a different role 
throughout the novel as a character who tells stories, and who 
dialogues with the hypothetical reader on morality, philosophy, 
and literary subjects. 

This variety of roles and their mutual exclusiveness have sever- 
al functions. The actual reader, although bewildered at times, is 
not really confused about the truth or fictionality of the work. He 
knows that he is reading a novel, but the superficial confusion 
caused by the narrator’s claims and disavowals, rather than creat- 
ing the impression that Diderot is trying to dodge the problems 
of truth, reality, verisimilitude, and imagination in the writing of 
fiction, draws the reader’s attention compellingly to these prob- 
lems. By his complex narrative procedures, Diderot has brought 
into the novel proper technical literary matters that another author 
might have discussed separately, and thus less effectively. 


6“Tout ce que je vous débite là, faire honneur de Pesprit d'autrui’ 
lecteur, je le tiens de Jacques, je vous (p. 180). 
l’avoue, parce que je n’aime pas à me 
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On the philosophical and moral levels of the novel, Diderot’s 
‘je’ serves similar heightening and integrating functions for the 
reader. His comments on fatalism and on the various power 
struggles in life and society involve the reader in a long and 
sinuous debate, suggesting points that the reader might not have 
considered on his own, and endowing with significance stories 
and episodes which the reader might only have considered enter- 
taining. 

None of this variety and complexity of narrative point of view 
is found in Le Compére Mathieu. The narrator, Jérôme, is, in the 
normal manner, a character in the story who tells what happened 
to him and to his companions, and who, in the normal romanesque 
manner, is able to reproduce in detail and at length what the other 
characters say. The admission of ignorance concerning the means 
of a character’s escape from prison, which was noted by Fellows 
and Green as a similarity with Diderot’s novel, is unique in this 
work, and is found, moreover, in a note, not in the text’. It was 
undoubtedly the invraisemblance of reproducing long conversa- 
tions in this conventional way which, in part, motivated Diderot 
to vary his narrative techniques. In any case, Diderot drew these 
techniques from a tradition that includes the novels of Furetiére, 
Marivaux, Hamilton, and Crébillon fils, and not from Du Laurens. 

Recent researches indicate that the principal additions by Dide- 
rot to the version of Jacques le fataliste which appeared in the 
Correspondance littéraire concern the intrusions of the hypothet- 
ical narrator in the story and his dialogue with the hypothetical 
reader. Commenting on this fact, Jean Fabre says: ‘On est tenté 
d’en inférer que les éléments qui paraissent dans le roman de 
Jacques les plus capricieux ou les plus spontanés doivent être tenus 
les plus calculés et les plus voulus”. It is probable that Diderot 


7 the note is found at iv.138. In the 8 ‘Jacques le fataliste: Problèmes et 
Avis de l’éditeur which begins the first recherches’, Studies on Voltaire (1967), 
volume of this edition, we are told  Ivi.485-490. 
that the notes are ‘de différentes mains’. 

Few readers would believe it. 
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added this dimension, which contains the rest of the work, 
because without it the novel would have been little more than 
an other voyage philosophique. It would have been, in that case, 
a good deal more like Le Compère Mathieu in structure than 
it is. 

It would have covered much less ground, however, than Du 
Laurens’s novel, which goes from Bordeaux to Domfront, to 
Senlis, to Mons, to Amsterdam, to Petersburgh, to Siberia, 
to “Tartarie’, to Lahore, to Delhi, to Goa, to London, to Spain, to 
London again, and back to Paris. The basic function of the jour- 
ney in both novels is, as is usually true in this tradition, to permit 
the introduction of new characters and events, to provide the 
characters with new adventures, and, in the case of the philoso- 
phical novel, to provide an opportunity for the characters to 
discuss and test their beliefs and ideas. But, although both novels 
under discussion can be called philosophical, the differences be- 
tween them on this level are no less significant than the disparities 
noted on the literary level. 

In order to analyze novels of ideas effectively, it is necessary to 
distinguish between ideas, themes, and erudition. The term 
‘theme’ for the purposes of this discussion may be roughly defined 
as a general view of life and the world. An idea is a discrete con- 
cept which derives from and can be set back into a specific system 
of thought, be it religious, philosophical, or scientific. Erudition, 
not surprisingly, refers to facts or information used to document 
themes or ideas. 

Both novels contain ideas as so defined. The basic idea in Dide- 
rot’s novel is, of course, fatalism, along with related concepts of 
materialism, determinism, and free will. These concepts fit into so 
many specific systems of philosophical and theological thought 
that their status is indisputable. Also identifiable as ideas, perhaps, 
are Diderot’s literary topics, especially verisimilitude, since a 
formidable body of writings on these topics had accumulated 
since the end of the 16th century, and since ‘the problem of the 
novel’ had attracted considerable attention from the end of the 
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17th century. Other important topics in this novel, such as human 
judgment, morality in society, communication between people, 
and the relation between the need to love and the need to domi- 
nate, must be categorized as themes, since they are broad problems 
not specifically anchored in systems of thought, although systems 
of thought obviously deal with aspects of these problems. 

As Fellows and Green have indicated, Du Laurens is, like 
Diderot, concerned in his novel with the ideas of freedom and 
determinism, especially in chapter xLu, but, consistent with the 
prodigality of his novel in its other aspects, he broaches many 
more ideas than does Diderot. These concern natural law, instinct, 
suicide, cannibalism, conscience, property, deism, miracles, mani- 
cheanism, evil, primitivism, the nature of parental authority, and 
the nature of ideas themselves. Some of these might, in other 
contexts, seem to be themes, but their status as ideas in Le Compére 
Mathieu is confirmed by an astonishing abundance of erudition, 
both in the body of the work and in notes, which underscores their 
specificity and their affiliations. Whereas Diderot refers in passing 
to Horace, Huet, Nicole, Bossuet, Spinoza, Zeno, Ovid and a few 
others, Du Laurens cites in specific bibliographical detail, or 
quotes from, the Bible, twenty authors of classical antiquity®, ten 
early theologians and historians”, thirty more recent theological 
and historical authorities", fourteen lay authors from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries”, nine contemporary authors or 


® Lucretius, Thucydides, Homer, 
Plato, Maternus, Porphyry, Juvenal, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Titus 
Livius, Cicero, Seneca, Virgil, Horace, 
Pliny, Claudius, Hadrian, Philo, Lu- 
can, and Palingenius. 

10 Augustine, Ambrose, Chrysos- 
tom, Bonaventure, Antoninus, Irae- 
nius, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, 
Bernard, and Aulus Gellius. 

11 in the spelling of Du Laurens: Jou- 
venci, Idelfonce, Balthazar, Gonzales, 
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Tannerus, Orlandus, Ribaldeira, Gro- 
tius, Leclerc, Thomasius, Fleury, 
Medula, Henriquez, Gobien, J. de 
Voragine, Algezira, Billius, Arnobe, 
Wollaston, Hornius, Arthur de Mous- 
tier, Dupin, Stillingfleet, Baronius, 
Barbeyrac, and Eymeric. 

12 Montaigne, Bekker, La Bruyére, 
Charron, Varen, Woodward, Whis- 
ton, Descartes, Kircher, Rohault, 
Bayle, Boileau, Pascal, and Locke. 
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texts, and eight poets’ works". The references which it has been 
possible to check are reasonably accurate, and bespeak a consid- 
erable breadth of knowledge, especially, as befits a former monk, 
an impressive command of theological erudition. 

But it does not suffice to list themes and ideas in works of fiction, 
and to identify their provenance. Of crucial importance, but too 
often ignored, is the relationship between the ideas and themes 
and the literary structures in which they exist. Even in this rela- 
tionship there are some superficial resemblances, but more basic 
differences, between the two novels under discussion. Both of 
them, in part because of the connection between form and ideas, 
have been regarded as ambiguous and multivalent by readers from 
the moment of their publication. This point can be proved for 
Jacques le fataliste by reading through the first chapter of J. R. 
Loy’s Diderot’s determined fatalist (New York 1950), which, in 
tracing the reactions to the novel from the end of the eighteenth 
century to the middle of the present century, shows that it has been 
both condemned as an attack on moral man and praised asa bright 
vision of morality in a mechanistic universe. 

Loy states that the critics at the end of the eighteenth century 
seemed least capable of understanding this novel (p.2). Certainly, 
there was considerable disagreement in the eighteenth century 
concerning Le Compère Mathieu". If many of its readers then saw 
the work as an attack on religion, some, at least, seemed to view 
it as an attack on philosophie, for the Correspondance littéraire of 
1 February 1766, declared its intention and function to be the 
same as Palissot’s Les Philosophes. This disagreement continued 
into the nineteenth century. The Goncourts were enthusiastic 
about Du Laurens: ‘Qui fut l’écrivain? Un poète qui a mené 


13 Duclos, Helvétius, Plot, Rous- 
seau, Mérian, Diderots Æncyclo- 
pédie, Harris’s Lexicon, and Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopaedia. 

14 Lazarelli, Giovanni della Casa, 
Rinuccini, Sappho, Hadrian, Prior, 
Pope, and mme Deshouliéres. 


15 for a survey of reactions to Du 
Laurens’s works see Kurt Schnelle, 
Aufklärung und klerikale Reaktion 
(Berlin 1963). 

16 Fellows and Green cite this pas- 
sage, p.70. 
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Lafontaine à Parny; un romancier qui a mené Gil Blas à Jacques le 
fataliste; un philosophe qui a mené Rabelais à Babeuf’”. They saw 
him and his work as authentic representatives of the Enlighten- 
ment, but, precisely because of that, as ambivalent: ‘Cet homme 
porte en lui, confondus et mariés, les deux caractères de la philo- 
sophie de son temps: l'ironie, l’utopie. Il nie et il croit. Il voit un 
paradis humain par delà la société qu’il bafoue. Il a le rire de Vol- 
taire, il a les soupirs de Rousseau. C’est Candide contant l’ Emule’ 
(p.204). Emile Henriot, claiming this enthusiasm exaggerated, 
found little evidence in Du Laurens’s work of affiliation with a 
recognized cause: ‘Il ne faut pas non plus l’imaginer comme un 
philosophe occupé de ruiner l’Église: car ce moine ivrogne et 
paillard croit en Dieu, s’il a la haine des Jésuites et de toute la 
gente porte-robe; et non moins qu’à la religion, il en veut aussi à 
la philosophie. C’est autant contre elle que se met en route son 
Compère Mathieu’. 

Writing at the end of the nineteenth century, André Lichten- 
berger illustrated the difficulty of knowing what to believe among 
the welter of ideas which Du Laurens was moved to put into his 
novel. At one point, he suggests that Jérôme, although described 
throughout much of the novel as stupid and credulous, personifies 
‘le bon sens entre les extrêmes’, without, for all that, necessarily 
expressing the opinion of the author. But on the next page he 
offers a different interpretation: ‘Evidemment les maximes de 
Jérôme ont été intentionnellement édulcorées afin de faire passer 
les hardiesses du père Jean et de Mathieu. Il exprime néanmoins 
plutôt que ceux-ci la vraie pensée de Du Laurens’ (p.382). 

In his recent review of the novel Coulet sets forth its ambiguity 
in a series of questions: ‘Quelle est l'intention de l’auteur? Il est 
violemment l’ennemi des moines, des institutions catholiques, 
du culte des saints, mais aprés avoir avancé les paradoxes les plus 


17 Portraits intimes du dix-huitième 19 Le Socialisme au 28° siècle (Paris, 
siècle (Paris 1903), p. 205. 1895), p.381. 

18 Tes Livres du second rayon 
(Paris 1926), p.272. 
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scandaleusement immoraux, ilacquiesce finalement aux croyances 
traditionnelles. Qu’est-ce qui est masque? L’audace ou le confor- 
misme? A-t-il abondé dans le sens des philosophes comme Helvé- 
tius et Holbach pour mieux les réfuter, ou fait-il semblant de les 
réfuter pour pouvoir exposer leurs idées sous la forme la plus 
agressive?’ (p.447). The questions are vital, but Coulet essays 
no answers. 

Yet, although both novels have seemed baffling and open to 
varying interpretations, these impressions are the result of quite 
different handling of form and ideas by Diderot and Du Laurens. 
The ideas in Jacques le fataliste are dealt with in the two broadest 
narrative units, the much-interrupted dialogue between the narra- 
tor and the hypothetical reader, and the much-interrupted journey 
of Jacques and his master. The principal means of their presenta- 
tion is dialogue and commentary whose ultimate purpose is to 
argue that, although man is attracted by ideas, he can not live 
according to them. Thus, Jacques and his master come to a series 
of conclusions: that everything is written /a-haut (pp. 9, 15); that 
prudence is only a consoling illusion (p. 20); that the ultimate 
cause is unknowable (p.19); that believing or not believing in pre- 
sentiments is logically a matter of indifference (pp.78-79), 
although it is difficult to accept that position (p.79); but that one 
can not live according to a philosophy of fatalism (pp.87, 93); and 
that, although man should logically consider himself a living 
machine, he continues to feel free to act as he wishes (pp.264- 
265). Throughout the novel, the narrator intervenes to summarize 
a discussion of the relationship between words and experience 
(p.25); to tell the reader that destiny for Jacques is actually every- 
thing that touches him (p.37), including the contents of his flask 
(p.224); and to recapitulate Jacques’s philosophical convictions, 
repeating in conclusion what Jacques had said about his inability 
to live according to those convictions (pp.280-281). 

Occasionally, the ideas are dramatized by events which take place 
during the journey. Jacques is cool and confident in dealing with 
the brigands at the inn because of his fatalism, but he contradicts 
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his philosophical position the next day by taking the pre- 
caution of carrying off the keys (p. 19). Hethinksthatheis obeying 
destiny when he is in fact reacting to more specific stimuli, such 
as his recognition of his master’s watch (p.33) or a threat of death 
(p.38). His grief at his earlier master’s supposed death shows that 
his fatalism makes little difference in the way he reacts to stimuli 
(pp.54-55), and his arranging his master’s fall from his horse 
shows that the feeling of being in control of one’s actions is an 
illusion (pp.280-281). 

It has been pointed out above that stripped of the narrator’s 
role and the various levels of interpolations, Jacques le fataliste 
is actually a philosophical tale in the tradition of Candide. As such, 
it represents the kind of satire which is characterized by ‘showing 
the futility, not only of saying what they [men] ought to do, but 
even of attempts to systematize or formulate a coherent scheme of 
what they do’. The comments of the narrator which Diderot 
adds to the basic form simply reinforce the negative view of ideas 
in the novel, as though Diderot were afraid that his real readers 
might miss the point. 

The positive ideological position which most scholars identify 
in Jacques le fataliste—that man is neither bound by fate nor abso- 
lutely free, but rather part of a complex deterministic process—is 
not explicit in the text. The real reader must deduce this median 
position from the unsatisfactory nature of the extreme positions 
and from the treatment of the themes in the novel. But, of course, 
the deterministic posture, however positive it may be zn abstracto, 
is as susceptible of nullification by the fictional context as is fatal- 
ism, since the point of this kind of satire is that man cannot live 
according to any scheme at all. To say, then, that Diderot’s lesson 
in the novel is that determinism is more satisfactory than fatalism, 
is to ignore the vital relationship between the fictional form and 
the ideas, and thus to misunderstand the point of the novel. 


20 Northrop Frye, Anatomy of criti- 
cism (Princeton 1957), p.229. 
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The subordinate narrative units within Diderot’s novel—the 
interpolated stories, fables, and anecdotes—have nothing to do 
with these ideas, but are connected with the novel’s themes. Yet 
this thematic relevance is, as suggested above, not intrinsic. It is 
established by commentary and discussion by the narrator, by 
Jacques, by his master, and by minor characters encountered on 
the journey. As the result of what they say, the interpolated mate- 
tial, which in vacuo would simply be entertaining, is converted 
into exempla and controversiae. In general, the themes to which the 
stories are so linked can be put in two categories: literary (the 
problems of writing a novel) and ethical-moral (the human need 
to love and to dominate, complicated by the difficulties of judg- 
ment and communication). But although it is not difficult to iden- 
tify these themes and to relate various aspects of the novel to them, 
it has been more difficult to rationalize the ambiguities and contra- 
dictions in Diderot’s handling of them. ; 

As far as the literary themes are concerned, Diderot’s contra- 
dictions concerning the truth or fictionality of the work, referred 
to above, are compounded with discrepancies between theory and 
practice. Although portraits and descriptions in novels are de- 
cried, for example, we are, none the less, given portraits and des- 
criptions. Diderot, in dealing with this theme, seems to be sug- 
gesting that novelists are no more capable of acting in accordance 
with their literary theories than fatalists are capable of living 
according to their philosophical convictions. In the ethical-moral 
category, although it is made clear that human needs and human 
failings are not adequately provided for by laws and conventions 
of society, it is not clear why some transgressions of law and 
conventions go unpunished while others are dealt with severely 
in the story. Why is Jacques not punished for his near rape of 
Justine and his victimization of Suzanne and Marguerite, whereas 
his brother and pére Ange come to a bad end? Why is mme de La 
Pommeraye discomfited in her attempt to avenge the marquis’s 
infidelity, whereas pére Hudson goes on his immoral way uncheck- 
ed and unharmed? 
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In an attempt to answer questions of this sort, it has been argued 
that Diderot’s rationalizing and harmonizing thesis is that only 
mediocrity in evil is punished. In a world divided into exploiters 
and victims, the superior malefactor, like père Hudson or mme de 
La Pommeraye, comes out on top’. But this explanation does not 
take into account the fact that many of the characters in this novel 
are, in turn, both victims and exploiters. Jacques is not punished 
for the escapades mentioned above, but he has to pay for a girl he 
has not had, and he goes to prison for a crime his master has com- 
mitted. Hudson for a time was the victim of his enemies. Mme de 
La Pommeraye, however superior she may be, does not win out. 

Another possible way of seeing a consistent basis for Diderot’s 
handling of his ethical-moral themes is to take seriously what the 
narrator says in the discussion of the mme de La Pommeraye 
story between himself and the hypothetical reader: ‘Mais, me 
direz-vous, c’est plus encore la maniére que la chose que je re- 
proche à la marquise. Je ne me fais pas à un ressentiment d’une si 
longue tenue. . . . Mais vous pardonnez tout à un premier mou- 
vement’ (p.163). We may expand this to mean that if one acts 
spontaneously in order to satisfy natural desires without complex 
scheming and chicanery and without really hurting others, one is 
not really guilty, even if one contravenes laws and conventional 
morality. According to this formula, Jacques and pére Hudson are 
not punished because their need for sexual gratification is normal 
enough, and, as the text points out, their supposed victims were 
none the worse for it. But mme de La Pommeraye’s plotting, 
Jacques’s brother’s juggling of the books, Gousse’s law suit 
against himself, the chevalier’s dealings with Jacques’s master, 
were unnatural in their complexity and calculation, and, as such, 
deserving of punishment. 

But even if this formula is what Diderot had in mind, the overall 
effect of his handling of the themes in the novel is to leave the 


31 see Lester G. Crocker’s ‘Jacques 


le fataliste, an “expérience morale” ’, 
Diderot studies (1961), iii.73-99. 
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reader up in the air. Jacques may be naturally superior to his 
master, but in the eyes of society and the law heis still his master’s 
creature. Denise may seem to be Jacques’s creature, but it is 
suggested that she may ultimately cuckold him. Mmme de La 
Pommeraye might easily have ruined the lives of her intended 
victims, and pére Hudson might easily have been undone by his 
enemies. For all its ambiguity, Jacques le fataliste is clear enough 
in the suggestion that there are no simple, universal solutions to 
the problems of life. Its overall message is that no specific messages 
are possible, given the complexities of life and of man’s nature. 

This is not the case in Le Compère Mathieu. Mathieu, the fana- 
tical philosophe, confesses the folly of his former beliefs to a priest 
just before his death, avows his belief in god and in the merits of 
Christ, and dies ‘comme un saint’ (iv.174). After this Jérôme 
lives witha tolerant priest who, convincing him of the truth of the 
dogmas he had formerly rejected, bringshim to what is apparently 
an enlightened form of Christian belief. Du Laurens’s message 
seems to be that, given the complexities of life and man’s nature, 
man needs to accept the basic tenets of society’s institutions. 

Yet, as has been noted above, readers have found this ending 
unconvincing, after so many attacks in the novel on formal reli- 
gion. The problem of how to judge the intention of Du Laurens, 
as put by Coulet, is whether to ‘believe’ the novel or whether to 
believe parts of its ‘content’; that is, whether to accept the ending 
at face value, as a comprehensible result of what happens in the 
novel, or to give priority of importance to some of the ideas 
which abound in the novel. A careful examination of the rela- 
tionships between the novel as such and the ideas in it suggests 
that the edifying ending is to be regarded as the work’s real mes- 
sage after all. 

To begin with, many of the ideas and much of the erudition in 
Le Compére Mathieu have no necessary or meaningful connec- 
tion with the novel at all, and the simple narrative structure, un- 
like the case of Jacques le fataliste, makes the lack of rapport 
obvious. The long, detailed outline of a “Traité de la science 
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universelle”, which is delivered by an anonymous old manin Paris 
(i.45-54), is a good example of gratuitous erudition in the novel. 
In its painstaking distinctions of aspects of mind and matter it 
would seem to be only an unmotivated parody of the system of 
division of knowledge used by Diderot and Alembert in the pros- 
pectus and preliminary discourse of the Encyclopédie”. 
Similarly, there is no literary reason for the long list of relics 
that don Diego wants to visit (1.63-71), or for the visions of limbo, 
purgatory, hell, and paradise he had while in the grip of a fever 
(ii.89-iii.43). The sheer length of the list of relics, their grotesque 
variety, and the absurd gravity of the explanatory footnotes for 
each one produce Rabelaisian satirical and comical effects which 
are obviously ends in themselves. The details of Diego’s delirious 
imaginary voyage through the other world also include lengthy 
lists, copious documentation, pseudo-scientific descriptions and 
explanations, and burlesque stories of the lives of saints. The 
Rabelaisian flavour is so strong here that Sainéan has characterized 
this section of the novel as ‘une imitation manifeste de l’Enfer 
d’Epistemon’#. The reader is not entirely surprised to find Rabe- 
lais himself in Paradise, or to learn that his relations with his 
heavenly companions are something less than serene*. Also remi- 
niscent of Rabelais are the passages of medical erudition in the 
novel. Mathieu, for example, delivers a long scientific lecture on 
the pathology of Diego’s venereal disease (i.28-33), and Jean, who 


22 Du Laurens’s quotations from the 
Encyclopédie in this novel, while liter- 


the Encyclopedists in Palissot’s Les 
Philosophes was, in large part, directed 


ally exact, are not always faithful to 
the spirit of their context. When Jean 
tells how he demanded an explanation 
of his father’s authority over him 
(i.107), a note which refers to the 
article ‘Enfant’ gives the impression 
that parental authority is less legitimate 
and respectable than does the article 
itself. This sentiment, with a reference 
to the same note, is repeated later 
(i.144). Given the fact that the attack on 
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23 L’Influence et la réputation de 
Rabelais (Paris 1930), p.147. 

24 Du Laurens takes the trouble to 
show in a note that covers almost two 
full pages that the imaginary criticism 
of Rabelais in the novel was an echo 


of reality (iii.30-31). 
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is, among other things, a practicing physician, describes the bene- 
fits of innoculation against smallpox (i.127-135), and often rails 
against the stupidity and venality of the medical profession which 
rejects this procedure and other beneficial innovations. 

Somewhat more attached to the novel proper than these hors 
d'œuvre is Mathieu’s physiological and psychological explana- 
tion of the source and production of Diego’s visions of the other 
world (iii.44-50). This dense exposition of the relationship bet- 
ween memory, imagination, nerves, animal spirits, and the circu- 
lation of the blood serves a double function. It provides a materia- 
listic means of accounting for all visions of the supernatural, but it 
also serves to make the specificity of what Diego saw and heard 
while delirious seem vraisemblable in the novel. Another example 
of the use of ‘scientific’ knowledge in the interests of literary verisi- 
militude is found later inthe story when Mathieu abandonshis civi- 
lized clothing and language in favour of primitive skins andsounds. 
Diego reviews the process of the formation and linking of ideas 
in the central nervous system, and explains that, in spite of the 
slowness and complexity of this process, a sudden neurological 
change can destroy it all in a twinkling: ‘il disparait avec autant 
de célérité qu’il avoit mis de tems à devenir ce qu’il étoit’ (iii. 100). 
This lecture, interestingly enough, is not supported by indication 
of sources for these notions, in contrast with the copious docu- 
mentation elsewhere. 

But no possible link with the novel as such can be found for sec- 
tions of the novel in which there are discussions of the beauty of 
the Laocoon (i.122-125); of the superiority of the literature and 
cooking of modern times to that of the ancients (ii.4-26), includ- 
ing quotations from Homer, Lazarelli, Juvenal, Rinuccini, Sap- 
pho, Aulus Gellius, Giovanni della Casa, and Ariosto; and a 
comparison between Italian and Dutch painting (ii.49-52). Du 
Laurens, in all these sections of his work, seems to be delighting 
in the richness and variety of his knowledge and interests, with no 
concern for supporting a consistent argument, or for articulating 
a complex but interrelated structure in the manner of Diderot. 
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Stripped of its gratuitous erudition and ideas, Le Compère 
Mathieu reads like a longer version of an imaginary philosophical 
voyage, like Voltaire’s Voyage de Scarmentado. Except in the case 
of Jean, there is little character development. Mathieu is a fanatical 
philosophe, just as Diego is a fanatical Catholic. Both, like Pang- 
loss, speak and behave predictably and consistently until the end. 
Jérôme is a conventional eiron type, believed stupid until his 
native wisdom emerges towards the close of the book. The other 
characters appear and disappear, speak and fall silent as suits the 
author’s need to develop and vary his presentation of themes and 
ideas. 

Given the absurdity and dishonesty of the most of these charac- 
ters, the ideas and themes they espouse or represent are rendered 
equally unworthy of the reader’s respect. Mathieu’s repeated 
condemnations of the corruption and intolerance of society are 
nullified by his own corruption and intolerance, just as Diego’s 
sanctimonious references to Catholic dogma and his endless 
invoking of the saints are nullified by his lustful and dishonest 
behaviour and his near (and, at the end, total) madness. Jean’s 
excoriations of property, authority, conscience, and law seem 
only too ‘natural’ in the mouth of a man who has committed so 
many abominable acts. He justifies his brutal rape of a shop girl 
and his counterfeiting activities by invoking ‘La nature . . . et les 
leçons des plus grands philosophes de l’antiquité’ (ii.83), just as 
Mathieu, when arrested as a spy, protests in the name of natural 
liberty: ‘Un chacun ne porte-t-il pas sur son frontle passe-port de 
la nature?” (i.164). 

Philosophicideas and actions areweddedmorefullyand dramat- 
ically after the little company of philosophes escapes from the 


25 this ‘illustre et respectable corps 
des PHILOSOPHES’ was organized by 
Mathieu, who, at the moment oforgan- 
ization, remarks significantly: ‘Au 
reste . . . comme la philosophie est une 
science dont les principes ne sont point 
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Siberian mines to which they had been sentenced. In spite of the 
tendency of the philosophes in the 18th century to defend the right 
ofa man to take his own life and the right of cannibals to eat human 
flesh at a time of real need, Mathieu is horrified when an English- 
man threatens suicide. He attempts at some length to dissuade him, 
supporting his arguments with a quotation from Montaigne 
(iii.61-62). But he is even more horrified when Jean, who accuses 
him of not practicing what he preaches, encourages the English- 
man to hang himself, which he does, and then cooks and eats his 
flesh to avoid starvation. 

Mathieu does practice what he preaches, and with a vengeance, 
when it comes to the primitivistic ideas he develops at length 
(iii.78-80). While the group is living with a simple tribe in the 
wilderness, he renounces all the trappings of civilization with 
enormous gusto. When itis discovered that this supposedly good, 
gentle, and pacific people practices rites which involve human 
sacrifice, however, he is so disillusioned that he wants Jean to 
kill him (iii.113). And so another idea is destroyed. 

It is not only the ideas and beliefs of the philosophes which are 
nullified by the natures and the behaviour of the characters in the 
novel. The absurdity, cruelty, and destructive effects of religious 
fanaticism are also described and dramatized beyond their presen- 
tation in the character of Diego*. Jérôme’s conversation with 
some Dominican monks while he is travelling alone in Spain 
results in a lengthy, dispassionate, and thus effectively repellent, 
explanation of the absolute right of the Church to use extreme 


26 it is significant that, in the section 
of the novel devoted to Diego’s visions 
of the other world, st Claire is quoted 
as saying that no philosopher or 
scientist had the kind of following 
which religious leaders have had 
throughout the ages. Jean breaks in to 
say: ‘Descartes, Newton, Locke, ont 
fait des sectateurs; mais aucun d’eux ne 
s’est fait égorger pour soutenir le 
méchanisme des tourbillons, ou lexis- 


tence du vuide, ou les loix de l’attrac- 
tion, ou la fausseté des idées inées’ 
Gi 34). Du Laurens here is emphasizing 
both the distinction between the kinds 
of zeal aroused by religion and philo- 
sophie, and also, implicitly, the distinc- 
tion between real and false philosophes. 
Mathieu and his band are not on the 
level of achievement of Descartes, 
Newton, and Locke, and their conduct 
often resembles that of fanatics. 
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cruelty in dealing with heretics (iii.126-147). Later Jérôme, who 
remarks a similarity between these views and the human sacrifices 
practiced by the primitive tribes, is arrested and imprisoned by 
the Inquisition. While in prison he witnesses the torture of a girl 
who refuses to condemn her father and to confess that her mora- 
lity was limited ‘à la simple observation de la loi naturelle’ (iii.156). 
After her bones are dislocated and her flesh burned, she is roasted 
at the stake. 

Du Laurens thus makes it clear by what his characters do and 
say that ‘la simple observation de la loi naturelle’ is not only inef- 
fective as a way of life, but also dangerous in the contemporary 
world. Between the extremes of doctrinaire philosophie and reli- 
gious fanaticism, however, he traces a fairly clear path in his 
treatment of Jérôme’s development and in his introduction of 
some preachers of deistic moderation. The first of this group is 
Whiston, a former schoolmate of Jérôme and Mathieu. This 
exemplary man, when Mathieu complains to him, as he so often 
does, about the persecution of philosophes, replies that Mathieu 
seems to be one of those philosophons who think that philosophie 
consists in decrying established usages, who arouse hostility 
thereby, and who become intolerant in their turn. True happiness, 
Whiston maintains, consists in trying to change what can be 
changed without undue violence, and in accepting what can not 
be so changed. One must act, but not in ways which degrade real 
philosophie: ‘Agissons donc; mais agissons de sorte que nos actions 
soient glorieuses, utiles’ (1.85). To help the reader judge the cre- 
dibility of these sentiments, Du Laurens appends a note which 
reads: ‘Semi-philosophes, lisez et étudiez cette sage réponse’ 
(i.82), and has Jérôme remark that he would be inclined to accept 
Whiston’s beliefs, ‘tant je suis borné’ (1.85). 

Later, when the band of self-styled philosophes visits a naturalist 
in Leyden, the reader is treated to a deistic sermon of more doubt- 
ful credibility. Asked why he has no books in his collection, the 
naturalist replies that nature is the book he reads, and that contem- 
plation of this work reveals a divine author, which is all the theo- 
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logy he needs (ii.59-61). His only ‘livre de morale’ is his heart, 
on which is inscribed: ‘tends sans cesse à la perfection, et cherche 
ton bonheur’ (ii.6r). As for history, he needs no books, since 
Tous les événemens des siècles passés se représentent journelle- 
ment sur le théatre du monde; ce sont toujours les mêmes causes 
qui produisent les mêmes effets’ (ii.61). These sentiments seem 
only childish formulas to Mathieu and his associates, and Du 
Laurens gives us no clue in this part of the novel as to which opi- 
nions to accept. We have little reason to trust the judgment of 
the group, but the support accorded to Whiston’s views is 
lacking here. 

It is only in the context of the whole novel, and especially in 
the light of Jérôme”’s experiences, that the reader can see that the 
naturalist’s opinions, although they may be sound in the abstract, 
are not adequate as a basic guide for most men in the real world. 
Jérôme begins to emerge from his doltish rôle during the episode 
in which Mathieu is still enthusiastic about the primitive tribe 
with which they are living. He wonders if it is true that the mind 
is the source of unhappiness. Whiston’s views? seem much more 
sound to him now. Philosophie, he thinks, is not based on the 
rejection of law, religion, and intelligence: ‘Mais elle consiste . . . 
a savoir vivre tranquille et heureux au milieu de la société, quelque 
dépravée qu’elle soit: on en possede les moyens; le simple usage 
de sa raison et de sa prudence suffit pour cela’ (iii.106). 

As it turns out, prudence is less effective in some circumstances 
than Jérôme has thought. His experience with the Inquisition is a 
sobering one in this regard: ‘Je m’étois imaginé que la prudence 
suffisoit à un homme pour vivre tranquille et heureux au milieu de 
la société, quelque dépravée qu’elle fut; mais je vois tout le con- 
traire’ (iii.167). He now sees that nothing but luck can protect one 
from the Inquisition, and he decides to seek out a place where, 
although men may be evil, weak, and stupid, this danger is not 
present. 


27 a footnote here (iii 107) refers the 
reader back to the passage in question. 
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In London he falls under the influence of an old man who ins- 
pires him to become a ‘reasonable’ Christian. He embarks on a 
programme of reading and meditation which permits him to 
reason at length and in detail with his former colleagues when 
they reappear in London. ‘Le vrai bonheur’, he explains, ‘consiste 
à être à soi, et non à ses idées; à être son propre maitre, et non 
l’esclave de soi-même” (iv.33). Too many philosophes, forgetting 
their natural limitations, become as rigid and as intolerant as their 
enemies. Jean agrees, insisting that such persons make the mistake 
of confusing ideas with reality (iv.36-37). Even Vitulos sides 
with Jean and Jérôme. Most men, he points out, are not equipped 
to deal with certain truths, and he concludes: ‘Non-seulement 
Pamour de l’ordre doit nous faire abstenir de débiter des vérités 
dangereuses à la multitude, mais Pamour de nous-mêmes doit 
nous porter aussi à être très-réservés sur cet article’ (iv.41). The 
notion of prudence thus returns to the foreground. 

Then Jérôme undertakes to explain to the still incredulous 
Mathieu that evil is the result of the fact that god and man are not 
totally free, but rather part of a cosmic determinism. The elucida- 
tion of this position, which takes up many pages of text and notes 
(iv.46-64), is followed by a no less detailed exposition of Jérôme’s 
conviction that the best education comes from study of ‘les livres 
saints’ (iv.66-67), and that the true Christian is the ideal human 
type. Evil lies not in religion or in the laws but in man’s distortion 
of them (iv.68-81, 111). And once again Whiston’s opinions are 
referred to approvingly”. 


28 it is interesting to remark that only 
one really contemporary authority is 
cited in these long developments, and 
that is J. B. Mérian (iv.62-64), a Swiss 
polymath recruited by Maupertuis 
for the Royal academy of Prussia 
around 1750. The other authorities 
mentioned in this section of the novel 
include Arnobius, Pascal, Locke, 
Bayle, Leclerc, Wollaston, Grotius, 
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Given this generous exposure to Jéréme’s new-found ideology, 
the reader does not find it hard to believe that, after Mathieu’s 
deathbed repentence, he should embrace the dogmas he had once 
rejected, and that he should conclude: ‘Je compris enfin que, si les 
passions et la mauvaise foi peuvent entrainer les hommes dans des 
erreurs dangereuses en matiére de foi, toute la sincérité possible 
peut nous y entrainer de méme, lorsqu’en pareil cas nous ne vou- 
lons nous en rapporter qu’a nos foibles lumiéres’ (iv.175). Du 
Laurens, for all his luxuriating in ideas and erudition, had been 
building up to this conclusion since Whiston’s speech in the first 
volume. 

Before these final words, we learn that, after Mathieu’s death, 
Diego goes completely mad and is locked up in an asylum, that 
Vitulos goes back to the Capuchins, and that Jean becomes a 
captain of dragoons. This last disposition may well have seemed 
to some readers to blur the lesson of the novel. If that lesson is to 
convince us that a ‘reasonable’ form of Christianity is the best way 
to achieve happiness in this world, why is Jean, after so many 
crimes, neither punished nor converted? The answer seems to be 
that, Jean, far more than père Hudson or mme de La Pommeraye, 
represents the type of character who, because of his extraordinary 
endowments, is beyond laws or ideologies. He occasionally, as 
has been shown, uses philosophical clichés to justify his acting on 
his desires and needs, but on occasions other than one in which 
he sides with Jérôme, he shows the same contempt for the beliefs 
of the philosophes as he does for the tenets of formal religion. He 
warns Mathieu that agressive criticism of society will hurt the 
cause of philosophie (i.173). He ridicules Mathieu’s primitivistic 
doctrines as being inimical to the survival of the group (ii.81). He 
tells the company, in the midst of an ideological discussion, that 
life is too short for hatred, bitterness, and empty discussions: 
‘Savoir jouir est tout ce que je sais: c’est bien assez’ (iv.35-36). 


Imirce (1765), but the fact that he does that he was anxious to avoid any appar- 
not cite his hero, Voltaire, suggests ent affiliation with the philosophes. 
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And he does enjoy himself, taking money, wine, and sex when- 
ever he wants them and however he can, relying, as he says on 
‘ma prévoyance, mon audace et ma fermeté” (i.49), along with 
great deal of good luck. These always manage to set him free from 
prisons, irate husbands, soldiers, minions of the law, and crowds 
of irate citizens. And itis precisely this prodigious é/an and rough- 
and-tumble competence, these larger than life dimensions, which, 
while keeping the reader amazed and entertained, make Jean serve 
the ultimate lesson of the novel. Men of his sort, the reader under- 
stands, may well flout society and its laws and institutions, but 
men of his sort are rare, if they exist at all outside of fiction. The 
rest of us are far better served by making the best of life in society 
by living prudently, and by following the best of society’s laws 
and customs. 

It seems clear, then, from a close comparison of Jacques le fata- 
liste and Le Compére Mathieu that Diderot actually found little or 
nothing to imitate in Du Laurens’s work. Whatever interests 
and convictions they may have shared, the two novels are quite 
different in form, style, ideology, and even in overall mes- 
sage. Du Laurens’s novel, most closely connected with the philo- 
sophic voyage, is in the tradition of what Northrop Frye (p.311) 
calls the ‘anatomy’, since in it the author ‘shows his exuberance in 
intellectual ways, by piling up an enormous mass of erudition 
about his theme or in overwhelming his pedantic targets with an 
avalanche of their own jargon’. Diderot’s work belongs to an- 
other, slightly different, category which Frye calls the Menippean 
satire, since ‘it presents us with a vision of the world in terms of a 
single intellectual pattern. The intellectual structure built up 
from the story makes for violent dislocations in the customary 
logic of narrative, though the appearance of carelessness that 
results reflects only the carelessness of the reader’ (p. 310). 

Oddly enough, given the fact that both authors represent the 
age of ideas, the principal similarity between these two novels is 
that they are both basically anti-intellectual. But even in this 
respect there are differences. Du Laurens, after warning us that 
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for most people thinking is dangerous, shows us, however gener- 
ally, a way to live. Diderot, writing in a much more ironic vein, 
shows us how useless thinking is, and then leaves us without a 
road to take. At the end of Du Laurens’s book there is a pointing 
finger. At the end of Jacques le fataliste we see only Diderot’s 
indulgent, fading smile. 
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The ‘Philosophical ” implications 
of Marivaux s Dispute 


by William H. Trapnell 


Marivaux is known as an author of comedies generally considered 
as entertaining, but lacking in serious thought. Rather than neg- 
lect him, as one might expect, critics lavish their scorn on him. 
In his Marivaux (Toronto 1965), E. J. H. Greene exposes preju- 
dices that have dogged the playwright’s name ever since the 18th 
century. One might add that, by overworking certain plays, and 
especially the Jeu de l’amour et du hasard (1730), actors distort his 
psychology of love and eclipse his social thought. The latter is 
prominent in the Double inconstance (1723), the Prince travesti 
(1724), the Fausses confidences (1737) and the Epreuve (1740); 
predominant in the Ile des esclaves (1725), the Île de la raison 
(1727), the Triomphe de Plutus (1728), the Colonie (1729) and the 
Dispute (1744). It also pervades parts of Marivaux’s two major 
novels, the Wie de Marianne (1731-1740) and the Paysan parvenu 
(1734-1735), as well as the Emander episode (Greene, pp.9-11) in 
his early Effets surprenants de la sympathie (1713-1735). Perhaps 
the most convincing evidence of his social philosophy may be 
found in little-known journalistic works such as the Lettres sur 
les habitants de Paris or Caractéres (1717-1718) and the Indigent 
philosophe (1727). Yet critics tend to belittle this aspect of his work 
by contrasting it with examples from inflammatory writings 
by contemporaries like Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau. But 


1 for a study of social thought in maru, “Marivaux’s socio-philosophic 
Marivaux’s comedies see Alfred Cis- comedies’, Cithara (1967), vi.41-51. 
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radicalism is certainly no standard for determining the intellectual 
value of literature. 

It is in fact irrelevant to a study of Marivaux’s Dispute, a one- 
act comedy in prose. This obscure work illustrates two preoccu- 
pations of 18th century France that can be found in none of the 
works listed above: the desire to found scientific inquiry on exper- 
imental proof and the search for ‘natural’ or extra-social man’. 
And yetit hardly enjoyed the attention given other works devoted 
to these topics. The Comédiens français performed it only once 
when it was first produced in 1744. ‘Cette nouveauté n’ayant pas 
été goûtée du public’, reported the Mercure de France (usually 
favourable to Marivaux), ‘l’auteur l’a retirée après la première 
représentation” (October 1744, p.2259). Nor did it return to the 
stage before the twentieth century and, even today, one has little 
opportunity to see itè. 

The Dispute is a ‘play within a play’*. In the external portion of 
the plot, the protagonists are Hermiane and the prince, who expect 
to be married soon, though she has had an argument with his 
courtiers. Over their objections, she insisted that the first unfaith- 
ful lover in history was a man. Refusing to be drawn into this 
dispute, which provides the title of the comedy, the prince brings 
her to a pavilion in the forest (scene 1). In scene 2 he explains that 
the same question arose at his father’s court eighteen years before. 
To settle the issue his father had four infants, two girls and two 
boys, separated from their parents and raised in the pavilion. 
Here they have been living in isolation ever since, both from each 
other and the outside world. Since they are young adults now, 
the prince orders that they be allowed to intermingle for the first 
time. Then he takes Hermiane up to a gallery from which they 
can observe the progress of the experiment without being seen. 


in 1949, and over the radio in 1959. It 
was also performed by the Grenier de 


2 the latter does appear in Arlequin 
poli par l’amour (1720), a comedy 


whose social implications are relative- 
ly slight. 

3 the Comédie française performed 
the play 11 times in 1938-1939, 12 times 
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Toulouse in 1960. 

4 see Robert Nelson, ‘Marivaux: the 
play as a game’ in The Play within a 
play (New Haven 1958) pp.76-87. 
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The adventures that befall the young men and women as they 
discover each other provide the material for the internal portion 
of the plot. Each girl meets a boy (as in scene 4), so that two cou- 
ples are formed. But when the girls meet each other, they become 
tivals (scene 9). Soon each has stolen the other’s lover (as in 
scene 16), without realizing that she has lost her own. The boys, 
moreover, have been most cooperative. When the girls discover 
that they have merely exchanged partners and not increased the 
number of their admirers, they take their first lovers back, restor- 
ing the original couples (scene 19). In the final scene, a third 
couple, unaccounted for in the prince’s explanation, appear before 
the others and refuse to be lured away from each other by any of 
them. Impressed, Hermiane and the prince, who have just inter- 
vened, promise to provide for this faithful couple. Though Her- 
miane still clings to her prejudice against men, the prince conclu- 
des that men and women bear equal blame for infidelity in love. 
Then the curtain falls. 

As an intellectual document, this work is very unusual for the 
period. Perhaps the most closely related dramatic work is Mari- 
vaux’s own Arlequin poli par lamour (1720). A handsome young 
brute who only thinks of eating and sleeping, Arlequin accedes to 
a higher level of humanity when he falls in love. His great inno- 
cence compares to that of the youths in the Dispute, but the pres- 
ence of a fairy and supernatural events in the comedy diminish 
the possibility of scientific afterthoughts on Marivaux’s part, for 
Arlequin’s conversion is probably due to magic, albeit the magic 
of love. 

A number of other works resemble the Dispute in that they 
emphasize ‘natural’ or naive love, but they attribute this pure 
emotion to romantic versions of natives from the western hemi- 
sphere. A dramatic example is the /ndes galantes (1735), with 
libretto by Fuzelier and music by Rameau. The third act presents 
an Inca girl who prefers a lover of her own nation to a Frenchman 
and a Spaniard who are courting her. Mme de Graffigny’s Lettres 
d’une Péruvienne (1747), a novel in the form of letters, may be 
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considered an example of both naïve love and social criticism. À 
Peruvian girl, taken into captivity by the Spanish conquerors, 
falls into the hands of a virtuous Frenchman who brings her to 
Paris. Ever faithful to her Peruvian betrothed, she writes him her 
adventures and subjects Parisian society to the scrutiny of her 
‘natural’ point of view. Still other works focus exclusively on the 
latter theme. Delisle de La Drevetiére exploited it in his Arlequin 
sauvage, produced in 1721 at the Théatre italien, where Marivaux 
may very well have seen it. Except for the author’s interest innatu- 
ral man, however, the play has little in common with the Dispute. 
The same may be said for Marmontel’s Huron (1768), a stage ver- 
sion of Voltaire’s Jngénu (1767), both of which reproduce essen- 
tially the same situation as in Arlequin sauvage. To obtain an 
example of natural man by weaning children from their parents 
and raising them in seclusion does not seem to have occurred to 
any of these authors. They are more interested in existing so- 
ciety than natural psychology. One must look to scientific litera- 
ture to find greater similarity to Marivaux’s thought in the Dispute. 

This work has undergone extensive, if not exhaustive scrutiny 
from an esthetic point of view and especially in relationship to 
Marivaux’s other comedies’. In fact, his critics tend to stress art at 
the expense of thought, which in the Dispute is certainly the more 
original of the two. Marcel Arland was probably thinking of 
esthetics when he wrote: “Cette piéce ... est faite d’exquises 
découvertes”. Friedhelm Friedrichs agrees that the comedy is 
unusual, but his analysis of typical Marivaux themes in the Dispute 
produces little evidence of the unexpected. Friedrichs is not 
impressed, moreover, by the ‘natural’ behaviour of the ‘primi- 
tive’ characters: “Despite (the author’s) efforts to present the 
prince’s artificially contrived test case as “true to nature”, the 


5 see especially Frédéric Deloffre, € ‘Préface in Marivaux, Théâtre 
‘Notice’ on the Dispute in Théâtre complet (Paris 1949), p.xli. 
complet de Marivaux (Paris 1968), 7 Untersuchung zur Handlungs- und 
ii.5 96-598. Vorgangsmotivik im Werk Marivaux 
(Heidelberg 1965), p.49. 
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attitudes and manners of salon society in the early eighteenth 
century appear time andagain beneath the innocence of the protag- 
onists, who are supposed to be examples of an original type”. 
Perhaps Marivaux was no less aware of this problem than Fried- 
richs. The society he frequented must have been going to see his 
plays out of curiosity at least, if not out of sympathy. Could so 
deliberate an artist fail to understand that he was holding an 
enchanting mirror up to his audiences? Surely they recognized 
their own attitudes and manners. But they must have also recog- 
nized the innocence of the protagonists as something entirely 
foreign to them. Friedrichs appears to be looking for the super- 
ficial beneath the profound. 

E. J. H. Greene (p.254) seems to have been the first critic 
actually to seize upon the fundamental originality of the work: 
‘La Dispute is the dramatic account of an experiment ... The 
object . . . is to solve, by scientific method . . . one of those spu- 
rious problems that were debated in the early days of preciosity: 
which sex first gave the example of inconstancy and infidelity? 
Thus if the Dispute looks forward to the twentieth century, it also 
looks back to the seventeenth® and underlying the whole is a 
strong current of eighteenth-century irony.’ Both the frivolous 
object and the inconclusive results of the experiment contribute to 


this irony. Though the playwright asks a specific question, he 


8 “Il n’est pas sans intérêt que Mari- 
vaux ait voulu démontrer sa thèse, 
quelle qu’elle soit, par une expérience 
plutôt que par un raisonnement. Ce 
type même d’expérimentation est 
d’ailleurs caractéristique d’un temps 
où l’on conçoit volontiers l’âme de 
Phomme primitif comme une page 
blanche, une conscience sans passé ni 
préjugés, éclairée par les lumières de 
la seule “nature” ’ (Deloffre, 1.596). 

® Greene’s mention of the ‘spurious 
problem’ that serves as a pretext for 
Marivaux’s experiment reminds one 


of the pseudo-scientific questions de- 
bated by the motley gatherings at 
Théophraste Renaudot’s bureau 
d’adresse. Among them, for instance: 
‘Si l’inconstance en amour est vicieuse’, 
Recueil général des questions traitées és 
conférences du bureau d’adresse (Paris 
1660) iv.121. The question of respon- 
sibility for inconstancy in love also 
recalls the discussions of 17th-century 
salons, Renaissance courts and the 
circle around Marguerite de Navarre 
in particular. 
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wishes less to answer it than demonstrate that scientific method 
cannot provide a satisfactory answer. The prince interprets the 
results of the experiment as evidence that men and women are 
equally unfaithful in love. He might as well conclude that neither 
is responsible since it is often their nature not to be true to each 
other. As for Hermiane, the experiment can in no way reassure 
her: ‘Even if there had been a clear conclusion, would it have prov- 
ed anything about this particular Prince?’ (Greene, p.259). Thus 
the irony mentioned by Greene lies in the futility of the experi- 
ment. Marivaux is saying that psychological experiments on 
human beings yield information useful only to a study of the 
subjects under actual investigation. Human beings are so diverse 
that there is no general answer to any given question, but only a 
particular one for every individual case. Unaware of the statistical 
methods used by modern social scientists to cope with this very 
phenomenon, he nevertheless foresaw the fundamental problem 
they encounter. 

One would not ordinarily expect so vigorous a thought from 
a writer of ‘sentimental’ comedies. To what extent, then, was the 
author of the Dispute abreast of the intellectual wave sweeping 
his century? Does his experiment conform to the standards prac- 
tised by leading scientists in his day? And how does his interest 
in natural man compare to that of other 18th-century thinkers? 

Essentially, Marivaux is proposing an experiment in which 
male and female subjects would be selected and raised in a ‘con- 
trolled environment”: for the purpose of psychological analysis. 
Since he is dealing with human beings, he allows eighteen or nine- 
teen years for them to reach maturity. He assigns responsibility 
for the project to two successive generations, represented by the 
prince and his father. To assure the necessary isolation from the 
outside world, he selects a forest site which Hermiane, in scene 1, 


10 such terms were unknown and the er, they are appropriate to the follow- 
concepts they represent were often ing discussions, for Marivaux’s inten- 
only vaguely understood in the 18th tions in the Dispute are quite clear. 
century. With this reservation, howev- 
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describes with typical French eighteenth-century fright: ‘Voici 
le lieu du monde le plus sauvage et le plus solitaire’. But the 
‘test facility’ excites her curiosity: ‘Qu’est-ce que c’est que cette 
maison où vous me faites entrer, et qui forme un édifice si singu- 
lier? Que signifie la hauteur prodigieuse des différents murs qui 
Penvironnent?’ (ii.604). Except for these high walls, one has 
only the vaguest notion of what Marivaux intended", but this 
of course allows the stage director welcome liberty. 
In scene 2, the prince tells Hermiane: 


Quatre enfants au berceau, deux de votre sexe 
et deux du nôtre, furent portés dans la forêt 
où [mon père] avait fait bâtir cette maison 
exprès pour eux, où chacun d’eux fut logé à 
part, et où actuellement même il occupe un 
terrain dont il n’est jamais sorti, de sorte 
qu'ils ne se sont jamais vus’ (ii.605). 


One imagines a courtyard formed by a long building on one side 
and walls on the others. To divide the space into six living areas, 
one for each of the six orphans (since six rather than four even- 
tually appear)", interior walls would also seem necessary. As for 
the vantage point from which the experiment may be observed 
in secret, the prince describes it to Hermiane as follows: ‘Voici 
une galerie qui règne tout le long de l’édifice, d’où nous pourrons 
... voiret... écouter de quelque côté qu’ils sortent de chez eux’ 
(ii.605). An upper story with narrow windows in the shadow of 


ance of the Dispute. As for modern 
staging, Greene is enthusiastic about 


11 Théâtre complet de Marivaux 
(Paris 1968), ii.604. I will continue to 


quote from the text of the Dispute in 
this edition. 

12 like most dramatic authors in 
France before the second half of the 
18thcentury, Marivaux appears to have 
written few stage directions. Nor is 
anything known of the set used by the 


Comédiens frangais in their perform- 


the Grenier’s production, which he 
describes as ‘a vague castle with orien- 
tal, perhaps Moorish, features’ (p.25 4). 
13 for stage purposes one would be 
sufficient and probably ouly one was 
provided by the Comédiens frangais, 
inbued as they were with the French 
classical tradition of unity of place. 
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overhanging eaves? Marivaux’s architecture is vague, but he does 
prescribe the conditions necessary for the proper conduct of his 
experiment: the secluded site, the high walls, the isolated living 
areas and the observation gallery. 

He also provides for observers whose various attitudes towards 
the question to be decided assure a balanced interpretation of the 
results. Hermiane will obviously defend women from any injus- 
tice. ‘Mon pére, naturellement assez philosophe’, the prince tells 
her in scene 2, ‘n’était pas de votre sentiment’ (ii.604-605). He 
therefore recognizes his father’s partiality towards men no less 
than his father’s ‘philosophical’ or scientific impartiality. The 
contradiction is only apparent, for a scientist must reconcile the 
desire to obtain certain results with the discipline necessary to 
unbiased interpretation. His father, moreover, seems to have 
taught him detachment too, because he refuses to commit himself 
before seeing the project through to a proper conclusion. One 
may assume that he will respect his father’s point of view, and so 
pro-masculine, pro-feminine and neutral opinions are represent- 
ed on the ‘panel’ that will interpret the results of the experiment". 

Because thinking animals are involved, and not beasts, Mari- 
vaux encounters a special problem. Actions alone cannot reveal 
a human being’s entire psychology. Only he himself can supply 
the rest through speech or some alternative form of communica- 
tion. But first ofall, he must have someone to talk to and, secondly, 
he must be taught a language. Fulfilling either condition would 
ordinarily expose the subject to the contamination of society, 


14 Marivaux seems to have forseen 
another of the problems of modern 
psychologists. In his Æxperimenter 
effects in behavioral research (New 
York 1966), Robert Rosenthal studies 
bias due to anticipation of results in 
experimentation on human subjects. 
One way in which he proposes to over- 
come the latter difficulty is cooperation 
on a single experiment between inves- 
tigators who disagree on the results to 
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be expected: ‘The opponents might 
profitably collaborate in the produc- 
tion of a research plan which by agree- 
ment would provide a resolution of 
the difference of opinion’ (p.339). The 
prince, representing his father, and 
Hermiane reach such an agreement 
tacitly, for she does not refuse the 
prince’s invitation to watch the experi- 
ment. 
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rendering the isolation of his natural traits impossible. Marivaux’s 
solution to this problem appears naive today. He places the chil- 
dren in the care of two blacks, Carise and her brother Mesrou, 
whom no one in the comedy seems to consider entirely human. 
‘[Ils] furent choisis de la couleur dont ils sont’, explains the prince, 
‘afin que leurs éléves en fussent plus étonnés quand ils verraient 
d’autres hommes’ (ii.605). The young people have indeed been 
living under the perfectly logical illusion that they are all alone 
in the world. When Eglé first meets Azor in scene 4, she exclaims 
avec frayeur, ‘Qu’est-ce que c’est que cela, une personne comme 
moi?’ (ii.606). By scene 6, they have fallen in love and Carise 
advises them to see less of each other if they wish to preserve this 
love. Mesrou agrees: ‘Mesrou: Ce n’est qu’en... nous séparant 
quelquefois que nous continuons de nous aimer, Carise et moi! 
Eglé: Vraiment, je le crois bien; cela peut vous être bon à vous 
autres qui êtes si noirs, et qui avez dû vous enfuir de peur la pre- 
mière fois que vous vous êtes vus’ (ii.609). 

Hopefully even today, spectators would laugh at her remark. It 
is a fact that Mesrou and Carise are black and not white like their 
charges. For this very reason, they can talk to them without des- 
troying the useful myth of their isolation. They are also foreign 
to the prince’s society. And for this very reason, he can expect 
them to teach the children his language without imparting to them 
too much of its cultural background. ‘Mesrou et sa sœur . . . les 
ont élevés’, he tells Hermiane in scene 2, ‘on leur a appris la langue 
que nous parlons; on peut regarder le commerce qu’ils vont avoir 
ensemble comme le premier âge du monde’ (ii.605). As Friedrichs 
observes, however, Marivaux’s ‘primitives’ are to some extent 
versed in the manners of the society he frequented. The men for 
example cannot resist kissing the ladies’ hands and the ladies find 
this extremely pleasant. Nevertheless, such trivia in no way dissi- 
pate the spell of illusion the author has cast over his comedy. On 
the other hand, Carise does make a disturbing allusion in scene 11. 
She is trying to separate the two girls, Eglé and Adine, who are 
disputing each other’s claims to superior beauty. ‘Voila l’heure de 
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votre leçon de musique’, she tells Adine, ‘je ne pourrais pas vous 
la donner si vous tardez’ (ii.616). What sort of music is Carise 
teaching Adine and where does Marivaux draw the line between 
natural and unnatural knowledge? At best, one can imagine some 
sort of general or neutral culture, some equivalent of Esperanto 
that the Negro couple might be teaching the young people. It is 
also possible that Marivaux had his tongue in his cheek. But this 
point scarcely detracts from the excellence of Carise and Mesrou 
as ‘laboratory technicians’ in his ‘research team’. 

The conditions under which he proposes to conduct his experi- 
ment are impressive. He imagines a ‘test facility’ specifically de- 
signed for the isolation, education and observation of human sub- 
jects; a technique and specialized personnel for coping with the 
human factor; a ‘board of evaluation’ whose varying attitudes to- 
wards the question under consideration assure judicious control 
and analysis. But how do these specifications compare to those 
actually being used by leading scientists of the day? 

It so happens that much experimentation in biology was going 
on in the early forties of the eighteenth century’. It is one of the 
most fertile epochs in the history of the life sciences, says Jean 
Rostand. ‘Charles Bonnet a révélé, chez le Puceron, existence de 
la génération virginale ou parthénogenése"*; Trembley a décou- 
vert... qu’on peut couper [le polype d’eau douce] en morceaux 
sans lui faire d’autre mal que le multiplier, chaque fragment don- 


in his Scientific organizations in 
seventeenth century France (Baltimore 
1934), Harcourt Brown demonstrates 
that early forms of experimental science 
were developing in France between 
1620 and 1680. However, the 18th- 
century ‘philosophers’ sought inspira- 
tion in the works of foreigners, partic- 
ularly Englishmen. Thus Buffon 
warmly recommends biological exper- 
imentation in his ‘Préface’ to the 
Statique des végétaux which he translat- 
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ed from Hales in 1735. Such work 
seems to have given impetus to the 
movement in France. 

16 Réaumur had already tried to 
breed aphids asexually. The experi- 
ment failed when the young he had 
isolated died before reaching maturity. 
He reported this attempt in volume m1 
(1737) of his Mémoires pour servir à 
l’histoire des insectes. Having read this 
account, Bonnet decided to try the 
experiment for himself. 
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nant un Polype entier’”. Having made their respective discov- 
eries in 1740 Bonnet and Trembley announced them to Réaumur, 
who communicated them to the Académie royale des sciences in 
Paris. ‘Il parut à académie entière’, says the latter, ‘que M. Bon- 
net avait porté les précautions et les soins même au delà de ce qu’on 
eût osé le souhaiter” (Mémoires, vi.537). Since the secrétaire perpé- 
tuel of the academy was Fontenelle’, who saw much of Marivaux 
in mme de Tencin’s salon”, the author of the Dispute may possi- 
bly have heard of Bonnet’s and Trembley’s experiments from 
him. In 1742, moreover, Réaumur described them both in volume 
vi of his popular and authoritative Mémotres®. Detailed informa- 
tion was therefore available to the playwright. 

On the basis of content the Dispute hardly compares with 
these experiments. Abraham Trembley’s vivisection of the hydra 
resembles Marivaux’s imaginary experiment even less than Bon- 
net’s asexual breeding of the aphid. Isolating and raising newly- 
born subjects are at least common to the latter two, but the play- 
wright is interested in human psychology and the scientist in 
animal physiology. On the basis of method, however, analogy 
offers more promising possibilities, for analysis of Bonnet’s 


these dates too seriously. He probably 
learned of Bonnet’s and Trembley’s 
discoveries very early. 

Win his Abbé Trublet, critique et 
moraliste (Paris 1926), p.78, Jean 
Jacquart names Fontenelle and Mari- 


17 Biologie et humanisme (Paris 1964), 
p.215. 

18 according to the Index biogra- 
phique des membres et correspondants 
de l’Académie des sciences (Paris 
1954), he became ‘pensionnaire vété- 


ran’ on 9 December 1740. Réaumur 
had read Bonnet’s letter announcing 
his discovery on 23 July 1740; see Jean 
Torlais, Un Esprit encyclopédique en 
dehors de ‘L’ Encyclopédie’: Réaumur 
(Paris 1961), p.147. He would read 
Trembley’s on 1 and 8 March 1741; 
see John Baker, Abraham Trembley of 
Geneva (London 1952), p.33. In view 
of Fontenelle’ lifelong curiosity about 
science, however, one should not take 


vaux as two of the ‘sept “sages” [qui] 
... forment comme un noyau central, 
disposant chacun d’un fauteuil autour 
de la table du mardi’. 

20 Trembley published his own 
Mémoires pour servir à l’histoire d’un 
genre de polypes d’eau douce in 1744, the 
year in which the Dispute was pro- 
duced. Bonnet in turn published his 
Traité d’insectologie in 1745. 
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procedure yields a number of principles similar to those Marivaux 
seems to be following in the Dispute. 

On 20 May 1740 Bonnet filled a flask with water and buried it 
in a flowerpot full of soil. Taking a sprig from a spindle tree, he 
examined it to make sure no aphids were on it, then placed it in 
the flask with the leaves sticking up in the air. As soon as one of 
his aphids gave birth, he took the baby from its motherand placed 
it on one of the leaves. Covering this sprig with an inverted jar of 
smaller diameter than the flowerpot, he pushed the rim down 
firmly against the dirt surface. For the next 35 days, he hovered 
over this apparatus watching the aphid through a magnifying 
glass, and left only to eat or sleep. On 1 June, it gave birth. Bonnet 
recorded the arrival and all of those that followed, until his regis- 
ter boasted 95 entries. On 25 June, he had to makea trip to Geneva 
and, though he hurried back early the next day, the tiny animal 
had disappeared. Nevertheless, he had already proved that the 
aphid is, as Réaumur says, ‘un animal qui se suffit à lui-même” 
(Mémoires, vi.537). 

This remark might also be applied to Marivaux’s human sub- 
jects in the Dispute, even though their love-making is only part 
of a process infinitely more complicated than the reproduction of 
Bonnet’s aphids. Carise and Mesrou contribute almost nothing 
to a sexual cycle that would, presumably, have to be completed off 
stage if allowed to continue beyond the final scene. Significantly, 
the young men and women in the Dispute find their way through 
the same labyrinth of conflicting emotions as all the other lovers 
in Marivaux’s drama. He must have been convinced that man is 
likewise an animal sufficient unto himself. 

He and Bonnet both assemble an apparatus specifically designed 
for the purpose ofisolating, raising and observing animal subjects. 
Marivaux assures continuity to his nineteen-year project by 
assigning responsibility to a prince and his father, execution to a 
black and his sister. Bonnet conducted his 35 day experiment all 
by himself, and yet it would not have been difficult to train others 
to renew the air under the jar, use his magnifying glass and record 
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new births. In this way, he could have achieved more continuous 
observation and prolonged his experiment indefinitely with less 
fatigue”. While Marivaux foresaw a carefully balanced ‘board of 
evaluation’ to interpret the results of his experiment, Bonnet 
again relied on his own powers. In all fairness, however, the latter 
was a very scrupulous scientist and his claims were confirmed by 
Réaumur, Trembley, Lyonet and Bazet, all of whom repeated his 
experiment. Marivaux’s experiment is of course pure speculation. 
But his subject is much more complex than Bonnet’s. And his me- 
thod meets with most of the standards practiced by Réaumur and 
his group”. 

Analysis of the Dispute not only reveals an understanding of 
experimental technique on Marivaux’s part, but also an interest in 
a major subject of scientific speculation in his century, the origin 
of society. His version of the search for natural man, however, 
begins with a frivolous question: Was it a man or a woman who 
committed the “original sin’ of infidelity? To settle the issue, he 
reconstitutes the first meeting between the sexes by allowing 
young men and women raised in isolation to discover each other: 
‘Le Prince: Pour bien savoir si la première inconstance . . . est 
venue d’un homme. . . il faudrait avoir assisté au commencement 
du monde et de la société. Hermiane: Sans doute, mais nous n’y 
étions pas. Le Prince: Nous allons y étre; oui, les hommes et les 
femmes de ce temps-la, le monde et ses premiéres amours vont 
reparaître à nos yeux tels qu’ils étaient, ou du moins tels qu’ils ont 
dû être; ce ne seront peut-être pas les mêmes aventures, mais ce 
seront les mêmes caractères” (scene 1, ii.604). Faithful to an 


21 Bonnet eventually went blind and objet. ... Il est toujours resté ... 


had to abandon biological research for 
more speculative study. 

22in his Sciences de la vie dans la 
pensée française du XVIII? siècle (Paris 
1963), Jacques Roger makes the follo- 
wing remark: ‘Jamais écrivain n’a res- 
semblé plus que [Marivaux] à un natu- 
raliste, n’a été plus que lui soumis à son 


l’observateur de ces animaux étranges 
que sont les hommes. . . . Nul roman- 
cier ne méritait mieux d’être le contem- 
porain de Réaumur’ (p.777). Although 
Roger is especially concerned with 
Marivaux’s novels here, his statement 
applies equally to the Dispute. 
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argument used by the moderns in their quarrel with the ancients™, 
Marivaux assumes that human nature has always been essentially 
the same”. To reproduce pre-social man, he need only place the 
children of modern man in seclusion and allow them to grow up 
in a cultural vacuum. To reproduce the beginnings of society, he 
need only permit them to intermingle when they reach maturity. 

Since they are founding society all over again, they make a 
whole series of discoveries that we generally take for granted™*. In 
scene 3, Eglé sees herself for the first time in a stream and realizes 
that she is beautiful. Understandably, this experience makes a 
strong impression on her. In scene 4 she meets Azor, the first boy 
she has ever known. He assumes the role of admirer, and she that 
of the admired. In scene 9 she encounters Adine, the first girl she 
has ever met. This time the surprise is a disagreeable one and they 
both immediately manifest their hostility. On the other hand 
Mesrin and Azor, the two young men, make friends in scene 13. 
As Mesrin kisses one of her hands and Azor the other, Eglé giggles 
in scene 14. When Azor snatches Mesrin’s hand away, she tries to 
get rid of him. Without giving him up, however, she continues to 
accept Mesrin’s attentions in scene 16. In this way, Marivaux’s 
youthful subjects rediscover vanity, love, rivalry, friendship, and, 
of course, infidelity. 


28 for Marivaux’s role in this affair, 
see Charles Dédéyan, ‘Marivaux cri- 
tique littéraire de la querelle des anciens 
etdes modernes’, Droit et liberté (Octo- 
ber 1956), pp.155-163. 

24 in his Digression sur les anciens et 
les modernes (1688), Fontenelle had 
written: ‘Les siècles ne mettent aucune 
différence naturelle entre les hommes’. 
This essay is published in Entretiens 
sur la pluralité des mondes (Oxford 
1955) p.163. 

24a for a somewhat different interpre- 
tation see Roger Mercier, La Réhabili- 
tation de la nature humaine (Villmonble 


1960), pp.401-402. 
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25 Marivaux seems to be assuming 
that beauty is an innate and universal 
value. As Eglé looks at herself in the 
stream, she exclaims: ‘Quoi! C’est là 
moi, c’est mon visage? Carise: Sans 
doute. Eglé: Mais savez-vous bien que 
cela est très beau, que cela fait un objet 
charmant? ... Carise: Il est vrai que 
vous êtes belle’ (ii-606). For a study 
of the mirror and mirror-like devices 
in Marivaux, see William Rogers, 
“Marivaux: the mirror and the mask’, 
Esprit créateur (Winter 1961) i.167- 
177. 
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Admittedly, dramatic necessity and cultural environment must 
have determined his choice of these particular phenomena. If the 
battlefield, the church or the market place had replaced the salon 
in his thinking, he probably would have emphasized other values 
as representative: courage, fervor or initiative, for instance. But 
these attributes are also fundamental and could only be considered 
as natural in the light of his thesis. In view of his belief in original 
characteristics, one might expect him to be pro and not con in the 
18th-century debate over the existence of the soul. The following 
anecdote from number 7 of the Jndigent philosophe disproves this 
assumption: “Je me souviens qu’un jour ala campagne nous dispu- 
tions deux des mes amis et moi sur l’âme. Un bon paysan qui tra- 
vaillait auprés de nous entendit notre dispute, et me dit aprés: 
Monsieur, vous avez tant parlé de nos âmes, est-ce que vous en 
avez vu quelqu’une? et il avait raison de me demander cela, et je 
le demanderais à tous ceux qui en disputent’**. Thus Marivaux dis- 
misses speculation on the nature of the soul with playful scepti- 
cism and his endorsement of innate characteristics can only be 
attributed to common senseas indeed much of the current reval- 
uation of inheritance by such writers as Ardrey, Jensen and 
Chomsky. 

Human nature reduced to its essentials therefore provides the 
playwright with a subject for psychological analysis. A number of 
his contemporaries were interested in the same subject, though 
not for the same reason. In the years preceding the Dispute, for 
instance, Mandeville’s Fable of the bees appeared in French trans- 
lation (1740). This Englishman devotes a number of pages to a 
discussion of primitive society, but he examines the origin of 
language rather than that of social relationships”. 

In his Divine delegation of Moses demonstrated, William War- 
burton ponders the same question from largely the same point of 
view. This work was also available in translation to the author of 


26 Le Spectateur français (Paris 1761), 27 see F. B. Kaye, ‘Mandeville on the 
ii.179. origin of language’, Modern language 
notes (1924) XXXIX.136-142. 
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the Disputes. Meanwhile, the Frenchman Richer d’Aube was 
speculating on the formation of primitive society in his Essazs sur 
les principes du droit et de la morale (1743). His purpose was to de- 
fend existing order in the sectors named in his title. None of these 
works presents any method for proving the points they try to make 
about natural man. Marivaux, who could have had access to any 
or all of them, does present such a method in the Dispute. Among 
those who followed him, some continued to wonder how man had 
first come to speak, or more generally, to think, while others joined 
the search for an equitable foundation of government and society. 

Marivaux himselfis little concerned with the genesis of language 
or thought in the Dispute**, for his subjects have already learned 
to speak and think before his experiment begins, as a lively dia- 
logue between Eglé and Carisein scene 3 reveals. The extra-social 
blacks have not only taught them the prince’s language, but also, 
in Adine’s case at least, some form of music. Since Marivaux’s 
experiment requires natural subjects, one can only conclude that 
he considers neither speech and music nor reason to be necessarily 
social in origin. The corresponding faculties, as opposed to skills, 
must therefore be, to his mind, innate. For the period, this belief 
is in no way revolutionary, as the following quotation implies: 
‘That the principles of language and natural logic are known 
unconsciously and that they are in large measure a precondition 
for language acquisition rather than a matter of ‘institution’ or 
‘training’ is the general presupposition of Cartesian linguistics’. 
As a perhaps unknowing follower of this doctrine, Marivaux is 
opposed to contemporaries who were seeking a social origin 


28 see Clifton Cherpack, ‘Warburton 
and some aspects of the search for the 
primitive in eighteenth century Fran- 
ce’, Philological quarterly (1957), xxxvi. 
221-233. 

28a but Montesquieu doesina Pensée: 
‘Un prince pourrait faire une belle 
expérience. Nourrir trois ou quatre 
enfants comme des bêtes, avec. . . des 
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nourrices sourdes et muettes. Ils se 
feraient une langue. Examiner cette 
langue. Voir la nature en elle-méme’; 
Œuvres complètes (Paris 1949), i.1213. 
Did Marivaux hear of this proposal, 
published much later? 

29 Noam Chomsky, Cartesian lin- 
guistics (New York 1966), p.63. 
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for language and reason. But his method of isolating natural 
man foreshadows most of theirs. 

La Mettrie presents the earliest example. In his Histoire naturelle 
de l’ âme (1745), he borrows a proposal from Arnobius’s Adversus 
gentes: separate a child from his mother at an early age, let him 
mature in a dark hole under the most primitive conditions™, then 
release him. Such a subject could neither speak nor reason. He 
would act like an animal. ‘Où est cette Ame’, taunts La Mettrie, 
‘qui par le secours de l’instruction ne fait que se rappeler les con- 
naissances qu’elle avait infuses?”* He concludes that the soul has 
no innate qualities other than the capacity to learn. Only when 
the subject has learned to speak with his fellow men will he begin 
to reason. La Mettrie and Marivaux therefore both suppose a deli- 
berate experiment designed to produce an example of natural man. 
Both further propose to separate children from their parents at an 
early age and raise them in seclusion, but here the resemblance 
ends. By denying his subject the sunlight, fresh air and freedom of 
movement that men have always enjoyed, La Mettrie actually 
reduces him to a bestiality that is less than natural. If Marivaux’s 
blacks had been forbidden to speak to their charges, his method 
could have produced a far superior example of the human state 
La Mettrie wished to achieve. 

In his Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines (1746) Con- 
dillac imagines a chance situation that compares more favorably 
to Marivaux’s experiment. ‘Je suppose que, quelque temps aprés 
le déluge, deux enfants, de l’un et de l’autre sexe, aient été égarés 
dans des déserts, avant qu’ils connussent l’usage d’aucun signe’. 
Like Marivaux and unlike La Mettrie, Condillac allows his sub- 
jects the benefit of a healthy environment and exposes them to 
each other rather than society. Condillac wishes to demonstrate 


30 the nude woman who would feed 
La Mettrie’s subject scarcely compares 
to Carise and Mesrou in the Dispute! 

31 Œuvres philosophiques (Berlin 
1775), 1.205-206. 


LXXIII/14 


32 Œuvres philosophiques (Paris 1947) 
1.60; the Biblical reference is of course 
lip-service to the authority of the 
church. 
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that in sharing some emotion, they would learn to designate it by 
the spontaneous cry it provoked. This sound would become a 
word or symbol and together with many others would eventual- 
ly form a language or system of abstract signs, the basis of all 
thought, according to Condillac. He illustrates this theory as 
follows: subject to some strong emotion, such as the desire for an 
object difficult to obtain, one of his subjects would make an 
exclamation which, when repeated, both would come to recog- 
nize as a symbol of that passion. ‘Leur commerce réciproque 
leur fit attacher aux cris de chaque passion les perceptions dont ils 
étaient les signes naturels’ (i.60-61). At first glance, Marivaux 
appears to be demonstrating somewhat the same point in the 
Dispute. When Eglé first meets Azor in scene 4, she remarks: ‘La 
Personne rit.’ (ii.606). As Azor and Mesrin both kiss her hands 
in scene 14, she laughs too. In this way, she comes to associate 
laughter with the pleasure derived from the attention of the oppo- 
site sex. If one may describe such giggling as a ‘signe naturel’, 
then surely for her it represents the emotion she feels when she is 
in the company of young men. But Eglé already knew howto speak 
before she met Azor, and so her giggle will probably not develop 
into a word. Language precedes emotion with Marivaux and fol- 
lows with Condillac. In fact, the playwright assumes a position 
established by Descartes and defended by Chomsky (p.13): ‘In its 
normal use, human language is free from stimulus control and 
does not serve a merely communicative function, but is rather an 
instrument for the free expression of thought and for appropriate 
response to new situations’. This observation is in contradiction 
of Condillac’s theory. 

Buffon presents a somewhat different problem, for he links 
reason directly to sensory perception without the intermediary of 
language. He imagines a perfectly formed man who, all alone in 
the world, awakens to sensation and thought: ‘un homme tel 
qu’on peut croire qu’était le premier homme au moment de la 
création . . . quis’éveillerait tout neuf pour lui-même et pour tout 
ce qui l’environne. Quels seraient ses premiers mouvements, ses 
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premières sensations, ses premiers jugements?! To answer these 
questions, the author simply has his character recall the successive 
discoveries by which he came to know himself and the world 
around him. Curiously enough, Buffon ends with what Marivaux 
all but begins, opposing the sexes. Having slept, his sensualist 
Adam wakes up and glances around to make sure he is still inexist- 
ence. ‘Quelle fut ma surprise de voir à mes côtés une forme sem- 
blable à la mienne! Je la pris pour une autre moi-même, loin 
d’avoir rien perdu pendant que j'avais cessé d’être, je crus m’étre 
doublé’ (iii.370). In accordance with Buffon’s emphasis of the 
tactile sense, he corroborates what he sees by feeling with his 
hand: ‘Quel saisissement! ce n’était pas moi, mais c’était plus que 
moi, mieux que moi, je crus que mon existence allait changer de 
lieu et passer toute entière à cette seconde moitié de moi-même” 
(ili.370). However impressive, this scene would seem less so to 
anyone who knew scene 4 of the Dispute. I have already quoted 
Eglé’s exclamation upon seeing Azor ,‘Qu’est-ce que c’est que 
cela, une personne comme moi?” (ii.606). No less surprised than 
Buffon’s man, they feel the need to confirm what they see by 
coming closer and then touching: 47or: Mon cœur désire vos 
mains. Eglé: Tenez, le mien vous les donne; êtes-vous plus 
contente? Azor: Oui, mais non pas plus tranquille. Eglé: C’est 
ce qui m'arrive’ (ii.607). This excitement would seem to be the 
same as the saisissement mentioned by Buffon’s Adam. And Azor 
expresses the same sort of admiration for his newly-discovered 
opposite: “Tout ce que je suis ne vaut pas vos yeux’ (ii.607). In 
fact, both Buffon’s and Marivaux’s primitives are discovering love. 
This parallel goes no further, however, for Buffon cuts his passage 
short, perhaps to avoid the sensual implications of his character’s 
sensory experience. Inany case, his version of natural man is the 


33 ‘Des sens en général’ in Histoire did not think of: her reflection in the 


naturelle (Paris 1749), iii.364. stream. 
34 in scene 3 Eglé makes some of the 35 she considers him une personne, 
same sort of discoveries as Buffon’s hence the feminine form of the adjec- 


man, including one that the naturalist tive content. 
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subject of an eloquent day-dream and not an imaginary expe- 
riment as in the Dispute. 

In his Lettre sur le progrès des sciences (1752) Maupertuis does 
think in terms of an experiment: ‘Deux ou trois enfants élevés dès 
le plus bas âge, sans aucun commerce avec les autres hommes, se 
feraient assurément une langue, quelque bornée qu’elle fut’. 
His purpose is to determine whether such a language ‘ressemble- 
rait à quelqu’une de celles qu’on parle aujourd’hui”. To guaran- 
tee the validity of the experiment, he prescribes several groups of 
subjects, each to be composed of children taken from parents 
speaking different languages, ‘car la naissance est déjà une espèce 
d’éducation’**. He would not permit them to learn any language 
other than their own and would expect ‘ceux qui s’appliqueraient 
à cette recherche’ (ii.397) to talk to them in that one. Such a 
‘research team’ would apparently serve the same essential purpose 
as in the Dispute: raising and caring for the subjects. Both experi- 
ments require the separation of infants from their parents and 
their isolation from the outside world in a controlled environment. 
But in Marivaux’s project they intermingle only at maturity and 
in Maupertuis’s from the start. Both writers call for replication of 
the experiment (there are three couples in the Dispute), but 


36 Œuvres de Mr de Maupertuis 
(Lyon 1756), ii.396-397- 

37 Œuvres, ii.397. Maupertuis seems 
to have been influenced by Herodotus. 
In book 11 of his Historiae, the Greek 
historian tells of the Egyptian king 
Psammetichus, who had two babies 
placed in a secluded hut under the 
care of a shepherd. He ordered that no 
one be allowed to speak to them, so 
that their first word would reveal the 
original language of mankind. This 
word turned out to be becos, the Phry- 
gian term for bread. Psammetichus 
concluded that the Phrygians were the 
oldest nation on earth, and not the 
Egyptians as the latter had believed. 
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This story reminds one of Marivaux’s 
plot if not his purpose. Jean Fleury 
overemphasizes the relationship bet- 
ween the two works in his Marivaux 
et le marivaudage (Paris 1881), p.102. 

38 Œuvres, ii.397. This remark is 
probably a hint that speech habits may 
to some extent be transmitted through 
birth to offspring. Maupertuis had 
speculated on the inheritence of acquir- 
ed characteristics in his Vénus physique 
(1745). The inadvertant selection of 
children whose parents happen to 
speak the original language of mankind 
would bias the results of his exper- 
iment. 
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Marivauxis seeking to prove the diversity of human nature, while 
Maupertuis, who prescribes selection from families of varying 
linguistic background, wishes to neutralize the possible effect of 
innate speech habits. This belief in the possibility of inherited 
characteristics further harmonizes with the playwright’s apparent 
assumption that language is a natural phenomenon. Marivaux, 
however, is interested in interpersonal relations and Maupertuis, 
in language and thought: ‘Cette expérience ne se bornerait pas a 
nous instruire sur l’origine des langues; elle pourrait nous appren- 
dre bien d’autres choses sur l’origine des idées mêmes, et sur les 
notions fondamentales de Pesprit humain’ (ii.397-398). The 
latter’s intentions therefore bear closer resemblance to those of 
Condillac, La Mettrie and Buffon than to those of Marivaux. 
Other writers interested in natural man had broader goals and 
less inclination to imaginary experimentation in this field. While 
Shaftesbury” had based his standard of morality on ‘the natural 
state of creatures’ in 1699, Diderot translated this phrase as 
Tétat originel des créatures’ in 1745 (A.-T.i.109). His substitu- 
tion of origin for nature” shows that, at the time, he shared Mari- 
vaux’s typical belief both in the immutability of the species and 
the mutability of the individual through exposure to society. In 
1752 the abbé de Prades described ‘celui sur la face duquel Dieu a 
répandu le souffle de la vie’ as a sensualist version of Adam. 
When the Jansenist Caylus, bishop of Auxerre, protested: ‘Où 
a-t-on pris l’idée fantastique d’un tel homme?’* Diderot replied: 


39 An Inquiry concerning virtue and 
meritin Characteristics of men, manners, 
opinions, times (Indianapolis 1964), 
P-325- 

40 after a convincing analysis of simi- 
lar discrepancies, Wladislav Folkierski 
concludes: ‘Je crois que nous en avons 
assez dit pour mettre en lumière com- 
bien sérieusement, bien qu’a petits 
coups d’inexactitude insidieuse, Dide- 
rota modifié les idées de son auteur en 
en altérant le sensetenle faisant glisser 


vers d’autres catégories métaphysiques 
et méme morales’; ‘Comment lord 
Shaftesbury a-t-il conquis Diderot?’ 
in Studi in onore di Carlo Pellegrini 
(Turin 1963), p.332. 

41 4 la Jérusalem céleste in Apologie 
de M. l’abbé de Prades (Amsterdam 
1752), p.3. The abbé is quoting from 
the Bible: Genesis 1.7. 

42 Instruction pastorale de monsei- 
gneur l’évèque d’ Auxerre (1752). 
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‘dans la nature!’ (A.-T. i.450), putting these words in the hapless 
abbé’s mouth**. Marivaux might have given the same source for 
his primitive characters in the Dispute. Ignored on the stage of the 
Comédie française in 1744, natural man caused a scandal in 1752. 
Unlike Marivaux’s imaginary primitives, the one conceived by 
Diderot never lived in isolation from his fellows. In the Suite de 
l’ Apologie, he uses the expression ‘état de pure nature’ as a syno- 
nym of the ‘état de troupeau’ and as an antonym of the ‘état de 
société, Furthermore, Diderot’s natural man was a polemical 
weapon and Marivaux’s, a dramatic character. Yet both are imagi- 
nary beings representing an original point of departure in the 
development of mankind. 

In the Esprit des lois (1748), Montesquieu presents still another 
version of the same concept. As in the Dispute, he imagines a 
state of isolation: the ‘lois ... de la nature’, he writes, ‘dérivent 
uniquement de la constitution de notre étre. Pour les connaitre 
bien, il faut considérer l’homme avant l’établissement des sociétés. 
Les lois de la nature seront celles qu’il recevrait dans un état pa- 
rei’, To determine man’s essential nature, one must consider 
himas living ina pre-social state. This conceptis purely theoretical, 
however, for like Diderot in the Suite de l’ Apologie Montesquieu 
does not believe man ever actually went through such a stage in 
his development. Speaking of himself in the third person, he 
makes this very point in his Défense de l’ Esprit des lois (1750): 


43 “Des témoignages contemporains 
absolument certains... nous certifient 
que [la] troisième partie de l’apologie 
est sortie de la plume de Diderot’; 
Franco Venturi, Jeunesse de Diderot 
(Paris 1939), p.222. 

44 A.-T.i.454-455. In his Lettre sur 
les sourds et muets (1751), Diderot also 
touches upon the origin of language. 
In this work he proposes to ask ques- 
tions of a man who agrees to answer 
only by gesture. The sequence in 
which he makes his gestures would 
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indicate ‘l’ordre des idées qui aurait 
paru le meilleur aux premiers hommes 
pour se communiquer leurs pensées 
par gestes’ (Diderot studies, vii.p.44). 
The man would therefore be forcing 
himself to play the role of natural man. 
Diderot may have borrowed this idea 
from Condillac, for the author of the 
Essai sur l’origine examines the case 
history of a deaf mute who eventually 
learned how to speak. 

45 Œuvres complètes (Paris 1950), i.5. 
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‘Tl... a été permis [à l’auteur] de supposer un homme comme 
tombé des nues, laissé à lui-même et sans éducation, avant l’éta- 
blissement des sociétés’ (i.446-447). Sergio Cotta, who gives this 
reference, also remarks that Montesquieu uses the conditional 
tense when speaking of the natural state“. In the quotation from 
the Esprit above, Montesquieu says that man ‘recevrait [les lois 
de la nature] dans un état pareil’ (my italics). Among the laws he 
considers as contributing to the cohesion of society is a pheno- 
menon we now call sex: ‘[Le] charme que les deux sexes s’inspirent 
par leur différence augmenterait [le] plaisir [qu’un animal sent à 
approche d’un animal de son espèce} (i.6). Marivaux had already 
demonstrated this effect in the Dispute, though only one of his 
couples enjoys any stability. The tendency to seek the compagny 
of one’s fellows, which Montesquieu and Diderot see as constant, 
varies according to circumstances in the comedy. As if to contra- 
dict them, the playwright imagines primitives who differ from 
each other almost as much as his other characters. That is in fact 
the irony of his experiment. 

Following upon Montesquieu and Diderot and preceding 
Rousseau in the quest for natural man is the neglected but per- 
haps not so negligible Morelly. His Naufrage des îles flottantes 
(1753) presents the history of a utopia. During an earthquake, 
which is destroying a degenerate mainland civilization, ‘plusieurs 
îles se détachent [du] continent; il n’y reste que deux enfants’#, a 
brother and a sister who already speak a language. Nor are they 
completely uneducated: ‘Bientôt la nécessité, mère de l’industrie, 
jointe à quelque souvenir de ce qu’ils avaient vu pratiquer à leurs 
prédécesseurs, leur apprit à se pourvoir des choses nécessaires à la 
vie’ (i.63-64). But their greatest blessing is their mutual under- 
standing: ‘Occupés du soin de se rendre réciproquement heureux, 
leur industrieuse affection leur apprenait chaque jour quelque 
chose de nouveau’ (i.65-66). As one might expect, however, pu- 
berty poses a problem: ‘Ils éprouvent tous deux des inquiétudes, 


46 Montesquieu e la scienza della 47 Naufrage des îles flottantes (Mes- 
società (Turin 1953), p.357- sine 1753), i.35. 
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des désirs, dont ils ne peuvent démêler ni le but, ni la cause” 
(i.68). At this point, Morellyignores the risks of inbreeding (what 
else could he do?) and soon his couple have founded an idyllic 
nation. His ‘poéme héroique’, as he calls it, has much in common 
with Marivaux’s play. In both works, the characters are separated 
from their parents at an early age and grow up in isolation. In 
both, the learning of a language and certain fundamental notions 
are taken for granted. Morelly’s couple resemble especially Meslis 
and Dina, the faithful twosome who, with the support of the 
prince and Hermiane, will presumably live happily ever after. The 
greatest difference between the two works is of course that the 
couple in the Naufrage have lived together from childhood, while 
Dina and Meslis have met only as young adults. Furthermore, 
Morelly has created a utopia and Marivaux, a hypothetical experi- 
ment in psychology. 

“Quelles expériences seraient nécessaires pour parvenir a connaître 
l’homme naturel?’ asks Rousseau in his Discours . . . [sur] l Inéga- 
lité (1775). ‘Les grands philosophes ne seront pas trop bons pour 
[les] diriger . . ., ni les plus puissants souverains pour les faire.’ 
Like all of those who preceded him, he avoided the difficulty by 
substituting speculation for actual experimentation. Since his 
powerful curiosity ranged from the origin of language“ to the 
foundation of society, he eclipsed them all, except Marivaux, who 
was not really interested in natural man, but rather natural men 
and women. Nevertheless, explosive rhetoric, complex ideology 
and philosophical vision carry more weight than subtle language, 
dramatic simplicity and psychological analysis. Rousseau’s 
‘happy savage’ is less an appealing character than a captivating 
myth; Marivaux’s experimental innocents are more charming 
than unforgettable. And yet these contrasting concepts have a 


48 Discours, in Du contrat social gues; see Jean Starobinski, ‘Rousseau 
(Paris 1962), p.35; the italics are et l’origine des langues’ in Europäische 


Rousseau’s. Aufklarung: Herbert Dieckmann zum 
4° in both the Discours [sur] l’Inéga- Go. Geburtstag (Munich 1967), pp.281- 
lité and the Essai sur l’origine des lan- 300. 
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common nucleus: both writers are seeking to represent extra- 
social man and both conceive of him as ideally amoral. Though 
Rousseau acknowledges the influence of Condillac® and Dide- 
rot”, he boasts of ‘recherches . . . auxquelles on a si peu songé 
jusqu'ici” (Discours, p. 35). This claim is unjustified. Most of his 
predecessors have been vindicated®, but Marivaux’s early contri- 
bution to the literature of natural man has apparently gone un- 
noticed. 

He actually met Rousseau in 1742, just two years before the 
first performance of the Dispute. ‘Marivaux, l’abbé de Mably, 
Fontenelle furent presque les seuls chez qui je continuai d’aller 
quelquefois’, writes the author of the Confessions (vii). ‘Je mon- 
trai même au premier ma comédie de Narcisse. Elle lui plut, et il 
eut la complaisance de la retoucher” (Œuvres, ii.287). Unfortu- 
nately Rousseau makes no allusions to natural man in this passage 
and there is no way of knowing what they talked about other 
than Warcisse. But Marivaux was well qualified to help Rousseau 
with this comedy®, for his masterpieces were behind him. 

The Dispute is not one of these, but it is a significant work. It 
illustrates his continuing ability to draw literary inspiration from 
social philosophy. It demonstrates that he made a rather 
unique contribution to the development of scientific thought in 
his century without being taken in by the optimism of his 


50 ‘Je pourrais me contenter de citer 52 see Jean Morel, ‘Recherches sur les 
ou de répéter ici les recherches que M. sources du Discours de I’ Jnégalité’ in 
l'abbé de Condillac a faites sur [l’ori- Annales J.-J. Rousseau (1909), v.119- 
gine deslangues], qui toutes confirment 198. 


pleinement mon sentiment, et qui 53 for a discussion of Marivaux’s 

peut-être m’en ont donné la première possible contribution, see Rousseau, 

idée’; Discours, p.51. Œuvres, i. 1860 (notes on Narcisse by 
51 ‘Le Discours [sur] l’Inégalité, ou- Jacques Scherer). 

vrage qui fut plus du goût de Diderot 54 “He contributed to the philosophic 


que tous mes autres écrits, et pour mood of the latter part of the century 

lequel ses conseils me furent le plus by popularizing many ideas that practi- 

utiles’; Confessions, viii, in Œuvres cally no other dramatist before him 

completes (Paris 1959), ii.389. ever ventured to present on the stage’ 
(Cismaru, pp.41-51). 
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contemporaries®. And it proves that, as late as 1744, he was able 
to renew his art with an experimental comedy which is also a 
comedy about an experiment. Whether the potential of so 
original a concept has ever been tested remains to be seen. 

In many ways unique, the Dispute is nevertheless the product 
of a general evolution in scientific thinking. In 17th-century 
France, experimentation had seldom provoked the wrath of 
church and state because it was mostly concerned with things and 
not people. Science and religion coexisted in the mind of Pascal. 
But the 18th-century saw a collision between traditional authority 
and scientific research because the latter took an interest in man®* 
and thus came to question the mystery of the soul. In their struggle 
for freedom of thought, Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau were 
really fighting for the right to consider man for himself. And this 
is precisely what they did in many of their works: In Candide, in 
the Lettre sur les aveugles and the Rêve de d’ Alembert, in the 
Nouvelle Héloïse and even in the fourth act of the Mariage de 
Figaro, as well as in the Dispute, the author is trying to imagine 
how human types would behave in certain unusual circumtances™. 


55 Frédéric Deloffre discusses his 
qualifications for the title of philosophe 
late in his career in ‘Aspects inconnus 
de l’œuvre de Marivaux’, Revue des 
sciences humaines (April-June 1954), 
Ixxiv.113-114. 

56 Alex Comfort describes this 
change of subject as having taken place 
‘two hundred years ago’: ‘The rela- 
tionship between Man and “‘Nature’’... 
has been brought . . . within the scope 
of ... the scientific method. ... The 
culture ... had to go through the 
disturbing intellectual and emotional 
experience of making the break with 
former self-estimates. ... The shock 
.. . lay in the recognition that cherish- 
ed human behavior and attitudes, as 
well as such processes as thinking, 
loving, producing art [etc.] ... were 
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now within the scope of the same scep- 
tical method which could be used to 
elucidate the ways of animals: that Man 
was subject to study and experiment, 
not at a different rate of exchange, but 
at the same rate of exchange as the 
rest of Nature’; The Nature of human 
nature (New York 1966), p.3. 

57 in Candide (1759) Voltaire runs a 
caricature of innocence through a 
gauntlet of cynicism. In the Lettre sur 
les aveugles (1749) Diderot examines 
human intelligence deprived of an 
important sensory contact with the 
outside world. In the Rêve de d’ Alem- 
bert (1769) he eliminates all such con- 
tacts by having his subject dream. In 
the Nouvelle Héloise (1761) Rousseau 
puts a couple born for each other to 
the test of life in a society hostile to 
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All of these works may be considered expériences in the vague 
sense of the word often encountered in the language of the period: 
‘Le mot expérience se dit des épreuves que l’on fait pour découvrir 
les différentes opérations et le mécanisme de la Nature’ (Encyclo- 
pédie, s.v.). Note that this definition does not specify the kind of 
proof needed. Much of the evidence derived from “experimenta- 
tion’ in Marivaux’s day was the fruit of speculation. The ‘experi- 
menters’, however—and he was one of them—turned a page in 
the history of science by daring to ‘experiment’ with fellow human 


beings, albeit imaginary ones®. 


their love. In the night scene of the 
fourth act in the Mariage de Figaro 
(1784) Beaumarchais causes Almaviva 
to fall in love all over again with his 
own wife whom he does not recognize. 
In each case the subject is placed in a 
situation that forces him to reveal some 
aspect of human nature. 


58 T wish to express my appreciation 
to professor Harcourt Brown of Brown 
university, who has read the manuscript 
of this study and offered many helpful 
suggestions. My further thanks to m. 
Michel Gilot of the Université de Gre- 
noble who gave me useful advice for 
its elaboration. 
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Towards a definition of libertinism 
in 1 8th-century French fiction 


by Barry Ivker 


There has not been any systematic treatment or attempt at a defi- 
nition of 18th-century libertinism in France which comes close to 
matching the work of Pintard! covering the first half of the 17th 
century, or any anthology of 18th-century French libertine writ- 
ing to match that of Lachévre? for the 17th century*. Thus, while 
itis easy to identify the poet Blot or the philosophic writer Cyrano 
as libertines, it is not completely clear who their descendants are. 
If libertinism is synonymous with freethinking, then Bayle and 
the whole philosophe movement can be said to embody its spirit. 
If libertinism involves the elegant handling of erotic material or 
the use of a sensual tone in a philosophic argument, then Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire and even Marmontel can be labelled as libertine 
writers. 


1R. Pintard, Le Libertinage érudit 
dans la première moitié du XVII‘ siècle 
(Paris 1943). See also F. T. Perrens, 
Les Libertins en France au XVII’ siècle 
(Paris 1899) and A. Adam, Les Liber- 
tins au XVII‘ siècle (Paris 1964). 

2 F. Lachévre, ed., Le Libertinage au 
XVII siècle (Paris 1919). 

8 Lester G. Crocker in his two stu- 
dies, An Age of crisis (Baltimore 1959) 
and Nature and culture (Baltimore 


1963) does discuss the philosophic 
implications of libertine literature, but 
almost entirely from a thematic point 
of view. He often fails to note the exag- 
gerations for effect in works like Du 
Laurens’s Le Compére Mathieu, and he 
rarely discusses the relationship be- 
tween theradical philosophy contained 
in libertine works and the literary form 
in which they are cast. D. Mornet in 
his introduction to La Nouvelle 
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While it is not too difficult to see the seeds of libertinism spread 
throughout the 18th century developing in terms of stylistic tech- 
niques and satiric devices, one might inquire whether an actual 
development of libertine thought or an actual movement was 
present. Was there a distinct kind of literature which could be 
readily identified as being essentially libertine in character? 

Sade, in a footnote to the third version of his novel Justine’ 
labels a series of works as being libertine and evaluates each of 
them as follows: Argens’s Thérèse philosophe is accepted as having 
shown the true ends of libertinism without quite realizing them. 
Chorier’s L’ Académie des dames is painted as a novel written by 
aman too timid to realize what he had started to do. Latouche’s 
Le Portier des Chartreux is ‘plus polissonne que libertine’. Mira- 
beau’s L’ Education de Laure merely hints at cruelty in the pref- 
ace, but comes to little in the final analysis. All other ‘libertine’ 
works are taken to be miserable little pamphlets written as pas- 
times in cafés or brothels and are not worthy of discussion in 
terms of the seriousness of purpose which Sade attributes to this 
genre of literature. 

Sade’s list is surprising for two reasons. First, he does not 
include any works of philosophy (like La Mettrie’s L’ Homme 
machine) which were important in his own development of a 
libertine philosophy, nor does he include writers like Voltaire 
who are often associated with 18th-century libertinism. Second, 
the works he cites have been largely forgotten byall but afew liter- 
ary historians and even these scholars have limited their com- 
ments on them often to no more than a sentence or two. 

If we recognize Sade as the spiritual heir of libertine writing and 
if, as H. Coulet states, it is important to study Sade’s works in the 
context of this literary tradition’, some attention should be given 


Héloïse (Paris 1925), vol.i, does discuss 
the libertine novels of the period 1741- 
1760 in terms of the development of 
the conte philosophique, but his discus- 
sion is brief, and he does not include 
Le Portier des Chartreux and Thérèse 
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philosophe in his list of novels written 
during this time. 

4 La Nouvelle Justine (Paris 1953), 
iii.69. 

5 Le Roman jusqu'à la Révolution 
(Paris 1967), p.482. 
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to the works which Sade himself labels as being examples ofliber- 
tinism. Following this, we can better see how Sade climaxes the 
libertine movement by taking a technique of negative criticism of 
Christian dogma and conventional mores and creating a coherent, 
if paradoxical system of thought. 


II 


Chorier’s Le Meursius français ou L’ Académie des dames (1680, 
first published in Latin in 1660 under the title Satyra satodica) is 
one of five dialogues between women published in the 17th cen- 
tury which deal almost entirely with sexual matters. La Rhetorica 
della puttana (1612) and La Puttana errante (1650) are described 
by Foxonf as dialogues between prostitutes as to the best means 
of achieving sexual pleasure and follow Aretino’ rather closely. 
Chorier’s work involves lesbianism, sodomy, seduction of the 
young and innocent, multiple couplings and some sadism. Its 
advance over the earlier works, however, lies not in the multipli- 
cation and variegation of the sexual acts described, but in the fact 
that the characters are ‘normal’ women and not prostitutes. The 
suggestion is made that they represent the natural condition of 
woman stripped of the façades which people normally use to hide 
their desire for sexual gratification. The method of presentation is 
the initiation of an innocent, young girl by an older, experienced 
woman, but the use of ‘philosophy’ in this conversion is signifi- 
cant in terms of later developments in the 18th century. The anti- 
clericalism prevalent early in the century is seen in the rôle of a 
priest who actsas one of the participants. This also has importance 
in 18th-century works of this type. 


6 D. F. Foxon, Libertine literature in centuries and erotic heroines use his 


Egland, 1660-1745 (New Hyde Park, sonnets as a standard of judgment for 
N. Y. 1965). their own researches and discoveries. 


7 Aretino’s popularity remained un- A really good lover will often make 
abated throughout the 17th and 18th Aretino dull by comparison. 
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Milots L’Escole des filles (1655) is also set in a private home 
and contrasts passionate love with social convention. Barrin’s 
Vénus dans le cloître (1683) is set within the confines of a convent, 
and, using as it does the same erotic themes, its attack on religious 
institutions is more vividly displayed. Barrin also shows a famil- 
iarity with the two earlier works, as he portrays an abbé as giving 
them to two nuns to assist them in achieving a healthy, moderate 
‘Epicurean’ mode of existence; Chorier’s work, by far the ‘racier’ 
of the two, is found to possess much more ‘d’adresse et de spiri- 
tualité’ of subject and technique. Both, however, are praised for 
their ingenuity in inventing new pleasures to alleviate the bore- 
dom of convent life. 

What is significant for our study is the philosophic argumenta- 
tion used to justify excessive or unconventional sexual activity. 
In Milot’s novel the sexual behaviour present is merely the joyous 
affirmation of heterosexual ‘love’ and the use of fingers and dildoes 
until there are men around to satisfy natural desires. It is during 
the discussion of these future contacts with men and in the preoc- 
cupation with ‘preparatory pleasures’ that the women’s natural 
philosophy is presented. Sexuality is as natural as eating and 
should be no more repressed than the act of eating. It is not sinful, 
because it allows individuals to share themselves with each other. 
Nature creates nothing in vain, and we should not frustrate those 
means she gives us to achieve happiness. Virginity may sound 
attractive in conversation, but it has dire consequences in reality. 
The aim of rational people, therefore, should be to discover the 
conduct necessary to achieve perfect coupling. 

Sexuality is also significant due to the close link between the 
body and the soul. Milot touches here on thoughts which were to 
be treated more systematically in the 18th century by philoso- 
phers like La Mettrie and which were to become a commonplace 
in libertine writings. Love is an inexhaustible source of thought, 
and through sexual stimulation the lover probes, as it were, to the 
very depths of the soul of the loved one—and stimulates her spirit 
as well as her flesh. This identification of sexual experience with 
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philosophic discovery is treated very lightly with the kind of 
badinage present in writers like Montesquieu and Voltaire, but 
with a frankness of language not usually found in more ‘polite’ 
works. 

Chorier’s work is a big step forward in the use of this genre. 
One woman gives advice to a younger woman, who is about to be 
married. The teacher, however, is a lesbian who tries unsuccess- 
fully to deprive the future husband of his fiancée’s virginity. The 
discussion of sexual behaviour is extended to include acts nor- 
mally labelled as being perverse in nature. There is a justification 
of lesbianism, a scene in which the virtues of flagellation become 
apparent and a justification of anal intercourse and homosexuality. 
The innocent Octavie initially protests and then falls into the 
silence of apparent acquiescence. She asserts rather strongly that 
fellatio is the pleasure of a depraved taste and that murder is never 
a legitimate act even when performed by great men. But her final 
conversion to Tullie’s ‘philosophic approach’ and the lack of any 
hint of irony in the author’s presentation of this conversion indi- 
cate that the reader is to take the philosophic method, if not all 
of the conclusions drawn from it, as a serious challenge to 
orthodox teachings. 

The philosophic arguments used by Chorier are more diverse 
and more important to the narrative than those which appear in 
Milot. Lesbianism is justified by the very existence of the dildo. 
The implication made is that women find a need for such devices 
and that the existent need justifies the activity. The portrayal of 
lesbianism in Aristophanes and its presence in Italy and Spain indi- 
cate the need of women to find pleasure outside of marriage which 
will not be identified by men as being adulterous. Even were the 
need not so obviously present, lesbian love offers women variety 
in their sexual pleasure. Extending Milot’s linkage of body and 
soul, Chorier finds the seat of the soul to be in the gonads’; sexual 


8 Diderot expresses a similar idea 
in Les Bijoux indiscrets. 
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experimentation is thus justified both as a means of obtain- 
ing ‘spiritual’ knowledge, but also as the basis for a meeting of 
souls. Later, homosexuality is justified simply in terms of its 
prevalence in Italy, Spain and Greece’. 

Virtue is considered a synonym for prudence and appearance 
(a conclusion which could be drawn from many non-libertine 
works of the period). Pleasure is the final criterion for reasoned 
judgment. A life devoid of wine and sex is no life at all. Rigorous 
moral principles are usually advocated by prudish misanthropes 
who label innocent acts as being criminal. Love is that natural 
impulse which drives men and women to unite, and men will 
‘love’ those parts of the anatomy and those acts which will lead to 
the most violent climaxes. Perversion is explained in terms of 
temperament and theaccidentaltendenciesinherent in theindivid- 
ual. Nature, which tends toward diversity, is in eternal conflict 
with rigid, unnatural laws, the elimination of which would allow 
us to return toa state of conformity with nature (an idea entertain- 
ed by Diderot in his Supplément au voyage de Bougainville). Moral 
laws are relative in any case, since they vary from culture to cul- 
ture and from age to age. At the end of the novel, the joys of satis- 
fying nature are presented in quantitative rather than qualitative 
terms, a characteristic clearly in evidence in many 18th-century 
libertine works. 

Eighteenth-century libertine fiction rarely goes beyond the 
philosophic ideas presented above. What is important is the wed- 
ding of such radical heterodoxical statements in a predominantly 
erotic vehicle. 

Chorier also presents a satirical scene pointed at the clergy 
which was later to be realized historically in the scandalous 
Girard-Cadiére case of 1728-1731 (which in turn was to serve as a 
model for later libertine, anti-clerical works, such as Argens’s 
Thérèse philosophe). In this scene the priest whips the naked body 


anality is labelled as the Italian and English erotic writings of the 18th 
school of lovemaking in both French century. 
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of a woman to chastise those parts of her which are most prone to 
sin and to purify her spirit. It is obvious to the reader that the 
priest is a hypocrite who derives sexual stimulation from the fla- 
gellation of innocent girls, that the innocent girls confuse sexual 
stimulation with spiritual suffering and ecstasy, and thatthe observ- 
ers of the scene have no difficulty in seeing the sexual significance 
of the spiritual exercise. The parody of the spiritual exercise is a 
traditional one at least as old as Boccaccio’s tale of a priest putting 
the Devil back in Hell (Decameron, 111.x), but Boccaccio’s good 
humour has now become more vituperative; it is clear that the 
18th century was to follow Chorier rather than Boccaccio in its 
handling of the device. 

Barrin’s Vénus dans le cloître is a fairly obvious attack on the 
church and its monastic institutions. Enforced vows of chastity 
are cruel because they counteract natural impulses, which are 
essentially good. In most cases young girls are sacrificed for polit- 
ical or economic rather than religious reasonst®. The monasteries 
themselves are filled with such abuses and such hypocrisy that 
people are turning away from the church to a more simple, uni- 
versal creed, one that an 18th-century deist would have no trouble 
espousing. Barrin’s method of dramatizing this hypocrisy is 
similar to Chorier’s—the presentation of a scene in which a priest 
whips an innocent girl in a ‘spiritual’ exercise. But the viewers’ 
reactions indicate a much more active sympathy with the rôle of 
the priest than that of the punished, and this tendency toward 
sadism jars with the moderate Epicureanism espoused toward the 
end of the novel. This contradiction between assertion and tone 
is commonplace in most 18th-century ‘pornographic’ libertine 
works and is the basis of the complaint of several critics that these 
works lack sincerity and present a false picture of life". 


10 there are numerous complaints such force at the whole institution of 


made even by moralists at the time monasticism. 

against forced vows and the prefer- 1 the use of the sincerity of the 
ence of certain convents for rich girls, author as a criterion of literary judg- 
but these arguments are never carried ment and the criticism of philosophic 
to such an extreme or pointed with  tales, gallantand libertine works on the 
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Sade criticizes Chorier for not systematically investigating the 
libertine ideas which are scattered throughout his work (the same 
could be said for the novels of Milot and Barrin). The pleasures of 
cruelty, for example, which are obviously important in Sade, are 
merely glossed over without explicit comment, the integration of 
philosophy and action is sketchy and the one mention of murder 
in terms of the acts of great men is hardly worth mentioning 
beside the systematic treatment of the theme in La Philosophie 
dans le boudoir (‘Frangais, encore un effort’). As stated earlier, 
however, many of the techniques later to be used by the 
18th-century libertine writers are clearly in evidence in these 
17th-century works. 

The use of an erotic vehicle for the presentation of libertine 
thought has to wait for the 1740’s for further development. The 
censorship of radical thought in the early 18th century forced 
writers to publish their works clandestinely or to pass them 
around to a select group of readers in manuscript. Wade’s study of 
these manuscripts does not show them to be essentially erotic in 
nature, however radical their thought might be!*. The reawaken- 
ing of erotic-philosophic novels is associated with the fascination 
of the mid-18th century with the analysis of sexual passion. It does 
not take much effort to transform thedetailed psychological anal- 
ysis of a Crébillon fils or the sentimental analysis of countless 
authors into an analysis of sexual behaviour. May, in fact, ana- 
lyzes the flourishing of pornography in this period (roughly 1740- 
1755) as a kind of avant-garde realism'*. Montbron’s Margot la 
ravaudeuse (1750), for example, has been praised by several critics 
for its use of realistic devices as well as for its style. It is important, 


grounds of insincerity can be found in 
D. F. Dallas, Le Roman français de 
1660 à 2680 (Paris 1932), pp.121, 122, 
126, 136, 138, 150; A. Le Breton, Le 
Roman français au XVIII siècle (Paris), 
pp.218, 225, 260; S. Etienne, Le Genre 
romanesque en France depuis l’appari- 
tion de ‘La Nouvelle Héloïse jus- 
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(Paris 1922), pp.317, 319; Coulet, 
PP-394-399, 437, 485. 

12 The Clandestine organization and 
diffusion of philosophic ideas in France 
from 1700 to 1750 (Princeton 1938). 

18 Te Dilemme du roman au XVIII’ 
siècle (New Haven 1963), pp.61-62. 
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however, to modify this exclusive association with realism when 
we are presented with obvious exaggeration either for porno- 
graphic or satiric effect. 

One has the feeling, for example, that Margot’s ultimate retire- 
ment into the country, after a rather full sexual career, with the 
works of Argens and Du Mouhy close at hand, is a parody of the 
repentant prostitute theme so prevalentamong sentimental writ- 
ers (critics like Etienne should see this work, therefore, as being 
essentially moral). It is this exaggeration foreffectwhich is present 
in the two works of the period which Sade singles out, Le Portier 
des Chartreux (1743) and Thérèse philosophe (1748). 

Le Portier des Chartreux is basically a novel of sexual adventures 
in which the philosophic justification for sexual license of all kinds 
is lowered to the level of clichés and is handled very lightly. As 
with Chorier’s and similar works sex is the prime motive force in 
lifeandisnatural inall its manifestations. Laws regulating sexuality 
are merely human institutions, are ineffective and can be counter- 
balanced with other laws in other cultures. The best place to enjoy 
total sexual freedom, due to the hypocrisy of the church, is in the 
monastery. The reader can enjoy the rapid pace of sexual adven- 
tures in Le Portier without paying much attention to the bits of 
philosophy presented, but their presence is significant'*. A short 
summary of the plot will indicate the similarities and contrasts to 
the more philosophically oriented Thérèse philosophe. 

Latouche’s hero is portrayed as a ‘child of nature’. Observing 
his mother and a priest sporting in bed, he first masturbates and 
then tries to satisfy himself with his sister, incest being a natural 
impulse (the opening of the narrative becomes the standard por- 
trayal of childhood awakening for many libertine writers, includ- 
ing Montbron). She, however, is not innocent, having spent some 
time in a convent, and she fears pregnancy. Her adventures have 


14imitators of Latouche’s work— lightness of tone and handling of what 
and there were at least three sequels in philosophic gems he did scatter in his 
the 18th century—generally lacked his work. 
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included lesbian affairs, the discovery of the use of dildoes by all 
the nuns and a rather violent affair with a low-class rake which is 
culminated on the altar and followed by an abortion. Lesbianism, 
masturbation, rape, sacrilege, blasphemy and abortion are all 
passed over with a lightness of tone which makes the label of sin 
incongruous. Our hero, however, is anal in tendency and is about 
to consummate his passion when the bed caves in and the noise 
brings the priest and his mother into the room. The priest goes 
off with Suzon, leaving the hero to work off his frustrations with 
his mother. Somewhat later, an older woman schools him in the 
more elegant positions of love, blessing heaven for his vigour. 
Awakened to the glories of sex, he travels to a monastery, the 
only place in which such a one as he can satisfy himself fully. 
There, priests, whose natural passions have been intensified by 
their idleness, harbor the most lascivious thoughts, and of course 
with convents near by, they find no difficulty in realizing them. 
A priest initiates the hero into the rites of homosexuality, justi- 
fying the act by appealing to history. 

Itis in the monastery that the hero discovers that his real mother 
is Gabrielle—he had thus not yet committed incest. Gabrielle 
overcomes his reticence with an infallible argument justifying 
incest (using Biblical examples and an appeal to nature) and their 
union is cemented. A priest recommends that he take the cloth, 
since the confessional provides endless opportunities for corrupt- 
ing women. Following this recommendation, he has an affair with 
a nun with unique anatomical attributes. The affair is discovered 
and the girl is imprisoned, not because of her act against religion, 
but because she has not been shared with the other brothers. He 
flees and finds his ‘sister’ Suzon, who has been forced to lead the 
life of a prostitute, an occupation her reason condemns and her 
heart detests (though given her love of pleasure this is surprising— 
character consistency is no more important here than it is in many 
sentimental novels). She warns him that she has syphilis; he sleeps 
with her anyway. She dies. He is castrated and in desolation be- 
comes the ‘portier des Chartreux’. 
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It is difficult to see in this work more than a parody of the senti- 
mental novel, with its rapid changes of fortune, discoveries of 
lost relatives, tearful re-counters and mournful withdrawals from 
the world. The sentimental novel, for example, had long made 
use of the tragic incest motif (see Prévost) and it remained for 
Latouche only to add the episodes common to the erotic litera- 
ture of the day to create the parody. In this sense, Sade is correct, 
using his high standards of judgment, in rating this novel as ‘plus 
polissonne que libertine’. 

Thérése philosophe is the first libertine novel in which the erotic 
and philosophic elements are totally integrated. The heroine’s 
philosophic inquiries exactly parallel her discoveries in the sexual 
realm. They represent an effort to present a completely rational 
approach to certain areas of human experience. As opposed to 
the fantastically overdrawn characters of Le Portier and Margot 
—even for the conte philosophique they represent an absolutely 
minimal effort at characterization on the part of their respective 
authors—characters enter into real dialogue with each other, com- 
paring systems of philosophic values with sexual techniques (the 
two have become inseparable). There is an attempt to present 
consistent, systematic opposing views, even if the goal is to prove 
them utterly wrong—in bed or at the discussion table. 

The form used by Argens is a common one for 18th-century 
fiction in general and for the erotic novel in particular—the novel 
of education. Like Latouche, Argens begins with a somewhat 
precociously awakened sexuality and moves to the point of total 
awareness. The basic difference between the two novels is that 
here reflection outweighs event. 

Thérése begins with the idea that the world exists exactly as 
god wishes it to exist and that passions, therefore, are a creation 
of nature and hence of god. To destroy or limit these passions is 
to assume the rôle of creator—an equal to god—an idea which is 
not only blasphemous, but also impossible. 

These ideas are juxtaposed against Thérése’s awakening sexual 
feelings and their initial expression in masturbation. Her mother 
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calls the acts shameful, immodest and sinful, terms which Thérèse 
cannot understand’. Children are obviously interested in sex, as 
evidenced by their ‘innocent’ attempts to discover the differences 
between male and female. Thérése’s frustrations reach their peak 
when at eleven sheis sent toa convent school. Here, guided by her 
teachers, she seeks to suppress all her sexual longing, an attempt 
which only intensifies the vividness of her dreams and her natural 
impulses to relieve herself through masturbation. 

It is at this point that she comes to her first set of philosophic 
conclusions. She rejects the concept of free will, replacing it with 
one of natural impulse. People are beset by conflicting drives, 
and what they call free willis composed of those actions motivated 
by the stronger drive. Reason serves only to discover the true 
direction of man’s passions and the kinds of pleasure or pain to be 
derived from a given action; the direction of the passions and the 
control of the pleasure—pain mechanism lies beyond reason. The 
limits of reason can be seen in the failure of education to modify 
the individual’s inherent make-up, for the same education can 
produce radically different effects in different individuals. A man 
may also be powerless to control his actions while in a state in 
which his rational control is limited (e.g., when he is drunk), thus 
showing that reason, vice and virtue are not part of his essential 
nature. Human behaviour is determined by the arrangement of 
man’s organs, the deposition of his nerve fibres and the move- 
ment of certain fluids in his body; a small alteration in the physical 
apparatus could change a genius to a fool, but neither would be 
more or less free than the other'*. Freedom of the will would con- 
sist of acting without motive and would place man on the level of 
god, which is absurd. 

Thérése must now discover the nature of her temperament, 
and she is helped in this discovery by a figure present in many 


15 4 similar situation occurs in Dide- 16 a similar series of statements could 
rot’s Supplément au voyage de Bougain- be abstracted from Diderot’s Le Réve 
ville where the priest cannot explain de d’ Alembert. 
similar terms to his obliging Tahitian 
host. 
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libertine works—the sexually oriented priest. In a scene based on 
the scandalous Girard-Cadiére case (which led to the pregnancy of 
mlle Cadière and Girard’s exoneration bya Jesuit court), but simi- 
lar to that portrayed in Chorier’s ZL’ Académie des dames, Thérèse 
witnesses the flagellation of a young girl, draws the appropriate 
conclusions from the scene, and yearns to take part in such a 
saintly exercise. Without thought, she masturbates, is relieved 
and discovers that since god has provided both the need and the 
remedy, one should have no fear of sin. Asa result of her activity 
she sleeps better and regains the health which had been somewhat 
impaired by her frustration. 

A libertine abbé now brings her education to its climax. People 
must cultivate those pleasures which do not disturb social peace, 
but also must avoid grave frustration for the same reasons'”. Good 
and evil are relative, since our actions are determined by sense 
data and our natural dispositions. Man’s problems arise from his 
institutions, which masquerade as expressions of god’s will and 
counteract the forces of nature. Thérése now proposes a Voltai- 
resque deism based on absolute determinism. The pleasures of 
sexuality are pure and innocent, since they do not injure god or 
man. Moralityis reduced to prudence, the protection the enlight- 
ened must create for themselves to mask their activities from 
those too stupid to rid themselves of prejudices. 

The abbé, having demonstrated that sin is meaningless, makes 
love to a young girl (using some undefined method of contracep- 
tion) with Thérése watching from a peephole. Soon after, her 
own initiation is begun. A student of the aéé’s thought, she is 
ready for action, but, similar to conventional novels of adventure, 
the action is halted for a moment while La Bois-Laurier, a prosti- 
tute endowed with a unique attribute (an impenetrable hymen), 
tells her story. Her physical anomaly has given her the opportu- 
nity to see some of the more unusual sexual postures and practices 


17 Sade was later to suggest the estab- 
lishment of state brothels to prevent 
sexual crimes. 
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to which men are prone and to demonstrate that men’s actions 
are determined by their own natures and cannot, therefore, be 
called unnatural. 

Thérèse concludes that an enlightened society would be one 
in which men would be allowed to follow the kind of sexual 
pleasures most closely corresponding with their natures. The 
existence of punitive laws in the sexual realm indicates that philo- 
sophic enlightenment still has some distance to go before it is 
realized in society. 

Thérése now attacks the whole question of relationship. Since 
the individual is motivated by self-love and loves only in terms 
of the pleasure he derives from the act of loving, the individual 
seeks to please his partner only when this will increase his own 
pleasure. Charity and compassion are merely socially valued 
impulses manifested in people who would be less happy being 
cruel and selfish'*. The universal goal of men should, therefore, 
be to maximize our chances for pleasure. 

The abbé attacks the idea of obligation. To feel obligated to 
someone is to feel wounded in one’s own eyes and in one’s own 
self-esteem. All a priori concepts of duty and all situations in 
which obligation to another individual or gratitude might arise 
are to be avoided. The individual will then be completely free to 
satisfy his own needs. 

Having communicated philosophically, all that remains to be 
done is to communicate sexually, and Thérése’s initiation is con- 
cluded with great joy for all concerned. She then reviews all that 
she has learned (philosophically) in the course of her education to 
refresh the reader’s memory. 

Sade’s judgment of this novel can now be understood. In his 
own terms, Argens has presented a philosophic justification of 


18 ironically even the sentimental- with vice. The libertine novel recog- 
moral tale accepted this principle and nized that some individuals can be 
was thus forced to try to identify true happy doing evil and identified these 
happiness with virtue and unhappiness individuals with the intellectual elite. 
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libertinism, whose consequences Sade was to develop more fully 
in his own works. Argens has not, however, gone as far as Sade 
might have wished. Except for his statements on obligation, he 
has done little more than set the basic principles of deistic thought 
in an erotic vehicle for satiric purposes and has not taken these 
principles to their logical ends. For example, Argens insists that 
sexual freedom will not impair the social good and that, in fact, 
society can function well only if all individuals are sexually satis- 
fied, whatever this sexual satisfaction may entail. Individuals 
remain in society not out of a sense of duty or obligation, but be- 
cause they believe they can be more happy in it than out of it. He 
does not consider that when all sense of obligation is destroyed, 
the individual may indulge in certain passions which are destruc- 
tive, if only toward one other individual. Whatever else one might 
say about Sade, his honesty in recognizing the anarchy implicit 
in a system of absolute sexual freedom and in understanding the 
relationship between pleasure and pain go far beyond the rosy 
picture painted by Argens and the libertine writers of his day. 
In Latouche, for example, rape is treated very lightly. Sade’s char- 
acters may perpetrate and justify rape and murder, but the act is 
always terrifying in its intensity and in its impact on the unhappy 
victim. There are three small incidents in which slapping and 
pinching are associated with the preliminaries of sexual pleasures 
in Thérése. But Argens does not really begin to investigate this 
aspect of human sexuality (he is, after all only writing a satire to 
combat the prejudices engendered by religion) and thus, for 
Sade, he represents only a preliminary sketch of the complete 
picture of libertine philosophy. 

Sade’s rather harsh criticism of Mirabeau—as a man who tried 
to bea libertine in order to be something and who failed here as 
everywhere else—is based largely on a mutual antipathy of the 
two men based on their encounters in the Bastille!’ and possibly 


19 see the account of this encounter 
in G. Lély, Vie du marquis de Sade 
(Paris 1952-1957). 
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on the rivalry of the two men in the field of ‘pornography’, Sade 
being envious of the success of his ‘less serious’ competitor”. Sade 
accuses Mirabeau of not following up the theme of cruelty hehints 
at in the preface to Le Rideau levé, ou L’ Education de Laure. 

If we look at this work and Mirabeau’s other ‘major’ libertine 
novel, Le Libertin de qualité (1784), we discover that he has created 
nothing new in libertine literature. The education of an innocent, 
young man by a rapacious older woman has been treated better by 
Crébillon fils, though the rake’s tragic end—being married to a 
rich, old woman who will give him money only if he is (sexually) 
a dutiful husband—is a new twist. His fascination with a young 
girl because of her innocence and purity and his desire to lower 
her to his level is handled much more profoundly in Laclos. Mira- 
beau mixes sexual quantification with meager psychology and 
adds a ‘sentimental’, tragic end to the affair without any regard 
for artistic unity or character consistency. 

In L’ Education de Laure, the heroine is raised by a man she 
thinks is her father—a man who tries to moderate her tempestuous 
adolescent desires in order to produce inher a late 18th-century va- 
riety of Epicureanism, an enlightened kind of volupté which in- 
cludes anality, lesbianism, nymphomania (calm, but present) and 
occasional infidelity with both males and females. One gets the 
feeling that an inserted tale about the frenzied incestuous rela- 
tionship between Roselle and her brother and its tragic end, filled 
as itis with posturings and multiple couplings, has been added not 
so much to convince Laure of the need for moderation, but to 
satisfy the typical reader’s enjoyment of such material. In any case, 
the philosophic apparatus in both novels is meagre, and Sade is 
correct in judging Mirabeau as hardly belonging to the libertine 
movement. 

To answer the objections of some critics of the pornographic 
intent of any of the above works”, one must assert that the works 


20 Sade’s La Philosophie dans le bou- 31 see, for example, Le Breton, pp.82, 
doir can be seen as a reworking of 317, 321, 338, and Coulet, p.387. 
Mirabeau’s L’ Education de Laure. 
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(with the possible exception of Le Portier and L’ Education de 
Laure, neither of which Sade judges too highly) do not involve 
the use of erotic material for its own sake and that the portrayal of 
vivid sexual encounters is a vehicle for philosophic critique of a 
sort not very different in kind from Voltaire’s attempt to écraser 
l’infème. A blanket rejection of extreme forms of eroticism inliter- 
ature thus has prevented critics from coping with the essential 
technique of libertine writing in Sade and in his predecessors in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 


MI 


There are at least three major points in which Sade differs from 
earlier writers of libertine literature. First, libertine writing, when 
not used to serve as the basis for psychological analysis or enter- 
tainment, is basically a critical apparatus used to attack more 
orthodox thought. Sade definitely attempts to elevate this critical 
apparatus into a positive statement, a system which will realize the 
implications of the philosophic principles treated, for example, in 
Thérèse philosophe. What, in fact, makes Sade so difficult to read 
in any length, is the insistence with which he carries on his pursuit 
and his desire for absolute completeness and consistency (for 
example, in Les z 20 Journées de Sodome). 

Second, if Sade is to base the ideal pattern of behaviour of his 
heroes on an imitation of nature as it exists, using history and 
anthropology as his sources, he will have to include the drive to 
humiliate, to torture and to kill as the part of the impulses given to 
man by nature. The image of nature as a model can certainly pre- 
sent as much justification for an ethic of destruction as creation, 
and Sade is to be thanked at least for his honesty in demonstrating 
this fact. 

Third, Sade’s heroes not only claim to be following nature, but 
also attempt to frustrate nature and its goals. Sade quite correctly 
sees that cruelty is an inherent part of human psychology and 
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manifests itself rather violently in the actions of some men. Sade 
also admits inadvertently that sentiment and even sympathy and 
compassion are also part of most men’s consciousness. The liber- 
tine deliberately sets out to transcend all emotion, over which men 
have little or no control, by setting up situations which violate 
the natural impulse toward compassion. Juliette, for example, is 
taught to be completely devoid of passion in her excesses and to 
allow her actions to flow from her mind rather than her feelings. 
Her involvement with incest, abortion and infanticide and the 
violent reactions of Sade’s male libertines against love, women and 
the state of pregnancyare not,in spite of all therhetoric and statis- 
tics borrowed from earlier libertine writers, an effort to conform 
to nature, but to pervert her aims. Sade’s libertines thus would fol- 
low the tradition of Lovelace and Valmont, who manipulate other 
individuals and can imitate the passions of love and even share in 
the pleasures of charity, but would agree with Diderot’s Comédien 
that sentiment is truly a weakness in men. It is through the rigor- 
ous training necessary to overcome their own feelings that some 
control over nature becomes possible. The ultimate goal of des- 
troying the orbits of the planets maynot be realizable, and Sade’s 
heroes, lamenting their own puny efforts and imagination, may 
substitute quantitative for qualitative acts. But the real effort is to 
create an act which, by its very independence from nature, could 
be called a purely human act. The initial assertion by libertines— 
that no act could be committed without motives, apart from im- 
pulses arising from one’s inherent physiological situation—has 
now become an anguished and ultimately frustrated attempt to 
commit an acte gratuit, a symbol of man’s ability to transcend the 
flesh through the powers of intellect alone. 

In the face of this ultimate frustration, Sade’s heroes create for 
themselves a state of imperviousness to combat what they would 
consider the vulnerability implicit in the free expression of emo- 
tion. The libertine’s hatred of marriage as an institution and his 
rejection of sentimental love are now elevated to the complete 
rejection of relationships of all kinds. Sade’s libertine rejects rela- 
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tionship, because he refuses to abandon his control over himself 
and all his actions and feelings. He is completely cold, accepting 
equally his own activity on others and activity directed against 
himself. He is able to derive equal intellectual pleasure out of 
treating others as objects of his will or out of being treated as an 
object. He has objectified his own body to such a point that he 
can contemplate the pleasures of murdering another or even of 
being tortured and executed himself. He is beyond any social 
mores. He is autonomous and impervious to experience. Having 
rejected any kind of participation with the natural world and 
having recognized his inability to create anything purely human 
(i.e. separate from nature), he exists in a void, presenting an abso- 
lutely calm, stoic face to the world. He will cope with whatever 
happens to him, will continue to steel himself against his own emo- 
tions and will pervert nature’s aims in terms of his actions with 
other people, and he will remain supremely alone. 

Sade’s philosophy thus represents both the culmination and 
the negation of the libertine movement. The argument based on 
natural law, formulated by Pope in his famous dictum “Whatever 
is, is right’, has run its course. This is not to say, however, that 
Sade’s importance lies only in his closing a period of thought. The 
influence of his works is apparent in 19th and 2oth-century lite- 
rature and philosophy. But whatever writers were to borrow from 
his works, they would no longer find themselves confined by the 
tenets of the philosophy of nature which forms the basis of liber- 
tine literature in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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The Concepts of sexual identity 
and life cycle in Restif”s utopian thought 


by Mark Poster 


Twentieth-century scholarship has resurrected Restif for his real- 
istic novels and his social thought. Yet his utopian writings have 
never been adequately treated although he is a precursor of Char- 
les Fourier. Intellectual historians have focused on Restif’s posi- 
tion toward the French Revolution and on his socialism, but no 
one has attempted to sort out his ideas in relation to the utopian 
tradition. This is surprising since he is an important transitional 
thinker, bridging the Morean tradition of the early modern period 
and the utopian socialism of the 19th century. Here I will examine 
two of Restif’s central ideas—sexual identity and the life cycle—as 
they are expressed in his major utopian writings: Les Gynographes 
(1777) and L’ Andrographe (1782), which are part of the series 
Idées singulières, and La Découverte australe par un homme 
volant (1781). 

Nicolas Edme Restif de La Bretonne was born in 1734, in Sacy, 
the son of a Burgundian peasant proprietor. His life had two 


1the most interesting studies are: 
Iwan Bloch, Rétif de la Bretonne: der 
Mensch, der Schriftsteller, der Refor- 
mator (Berlin 1906), a pioneering psy- 
chological study; Frantz Funck-Bren- 
tano, Rétif de la Bretonne inconnu 
(Paris 1927); Adolphe Tabarant, Le 
Vrai visage de Rétif de la Bretonne 
(Paris 1936); C. R. Dawes, Restif de 
la Bretonne (London 1946), the first 
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biography in English; Armand Bégué, 
Etat présent des études sur Rétif de la 
Bretonne (Paris 1948); J. Rives Childs, 
Restif de La Bretonne (Paris 1949), 
an excellent bibliography; Marc Cha- 
dourne, Restif de la Bretonne (Paris 
1958), an important reinterpretation; 
and Charles Porter, Restif’s novels 
(New Haven 1967), the first compre- 
hensive study of the novels. 
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outstanding qualities: turbulent love affairs and an enormous out- 
put of books. He was not a contemplative man, but lived com- 
pletely in this world, draining the juices of earthly existence dry 
through an active, constant participation in the daily routines of 
Parisian life. Although he achieved facility in several lan- 
guages, he was not well-schooled, spending but a few years in a 
Jansenist seminary. Besides the required reading of the seminary, 
a nodding acquaintance with Roman dramatists and a knowledge 
of the novel he set in type as a printer, Restif’s reading list was 
short. He was too fascinated with pretty girls and lower class life 
to isolate himself from the pulse beat of the Parisian streets in 
some dreary library. His life was hectic, tumultuous, passionate. 
The abstract constructs of reason had little significance for him 
except where they captured his experience and expressed his 
needs. Thus, when he won a chair in history at Moulins for a prize 
essay’, he declined entrance into the respectability and security of 
the academy, even though he was in difficult financial straits, be- 
cause he could not separate himself from active life. 

In the intellectual and literary life of Paris Restif was something 
of a phenomenon: a peasant, rude and vulgar, who was by trade a 
lowly printer, and who had the audacity to consider himself refin- 
ed enough to write novels, novels that were produced faster than 
one could read them, that expressed passions so strong that they 
shocked polite sensibility, that were written with a monstrous 
lack of form and concerned the vilest and least distinguished 
actions of humanity. Restif walked the streets of Paris at night in 
search of literary subject matter and shapely ankles, calling him- 
self an owl and wearing a cape that was battered with age and out 
of fashion. And he deemed himself a worthy subject for an auto- 
biography that filled nineteen volumes. To the further bewilder- 
ment of his contemporaries, this man wrote treatises on morality 
and natural philosophy. Most brazen of all were Restif’s utopian 


2 it no longer exists. See F. Funck- seur d’histoire à Moulins’, Revue des 
Brentano, ‘Rétifdela Bretonne, profes- études historiques(1911),|xxvii.5 89-594. 
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projects. He took upon himselfnothing less than the total reform 
of society. 


z. Paris, Sacy and sexual identity 


Restif’s observations of the mores of Paris led him to the conclu- 
sion that something was drastically wrong with society. Some 
cancerous germ, deeply embedded in Parisian customs was eating 
away at the marrow of the social body, causing all manner of 
disorders. The moralist set out to unveil the sickness and offer a 
cure before the patient was lost, before this principle of disorder 
spread like a contagion and society degenerated into anarchy. 
The diagnosis Restif made suggested the direction of the remedy. 
While the philosophes harangued social authorities for failing to 
modernize feudal conventions and for not limiting the obnoxious 
power of the church, Restif gave a new turn to social criticism. 
The trouble with society was not too little enlightenment, it was 
a disorder in the organization of the passions. 

To Restif the passions were the crucial factor in the relations of 
men in society. The passions were manifest in all social interac- 
tions and if society did not give them a proper form their expres- 
sion would militate against order. The particular failing of France 
was thetendency of sexual rôles to become confused, blurred and 
even crossed in the freedom of city life. Nowhere did Restif 
attempt a sustained analysis of the social phenomenon he called 
the ‘equalization’ of the sexes. Instead, at various points in his 
novels and utopian works, he let loose a cry of despair over the 
behaviour of his contemporaries. “The two sexes have essentially 
different constitutions and they must be raised in almost totally 
opposite ways. One of the most dangerous abuses of present edu- 
cation is the desire to establish a parity between them”. 


8 L’Andrographe,ou Idées d’unhonné- et par elle, le bonheur du genre humain 
te-homme sur un projet deréglement, pro- (Paris 1782), p.71. Hereafter cited as 
posé à toutes les nations del’ europe, pour  Andrographe. 
opérer une réforme générale des mœurs, 
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Restif saw clothing styles as a barometer of this immoral pat- 
tern of Parisian manners. Fancy, soft, wigged and perfumed—how 
unmanly the rococo male seemed to him! ‘If one examines the 
people who are attempting to intermingle the two sexes, one will 
find that they are vicious individuals. The woman with a man’s 
hat, with breeches, has a hard, imperious unlovable, unsocial char- 
acter. The man with pointed shoes is a fop, effeminate, a trifler, 
and often worse still, a pederast’. The identification Restif made 
between outward appearance and moral stature was notuntypical 
of the 18th-century moralist. What was unusual, however, about 
the nature of Restif’s complaint, was that this immorality was 
attributed to a lack of sexual identity. He denounced clothing 
styles as immoral ‘which brought together the adornment of the 
two sexes’ (Nicolas vi.450-451). French society toward the end 
of the old régime was accurately characterized by Restif, who 
called himself a ‘spectator’ and whose novels are extolled for their 
realism. The observations of this ‘proto-Balzacian’ novelist are 
not without foundation. 

One of his photographic pictures from Les Nuits de Paris, enti- 
tled Ze Garçon en fille, captures the moralist’s point with vivid 
reality. ‘At the corner of the rue Champ-Fleuri I saw a small ga- 
thering of people; I approached them. There stood what seemed 
to be a girl of about sixteen, whose sweet demeanour they were 
admiring. I was struck by her gentle, innocent beauty. I spoke to 
her. She smiled at me, and nothing in the world was so enchanting 
as her smile. I was puzzled until, without a word, the child raised 
her skirts and exhibited her breeches. Then I understood that this 
was a boy, who was amusing himself in a scarcely suitable fashion. 
... I draw a veil over the rest of this horrid tale. Suffice it to say 
that this child is an effeminate today”. Restif attacked this society 
not because it was Christian, the bane of the philosophes, or untra- 


4 Monsieur Nicolas, ou Le Cœur 5 Les Nuits de Paris, ed. by J. Bar- 
humain dévoilé (Paris1959), vi.451-452. zun, trans. by Asher and Fertig (New 
Hereafter cited as Nicolas. York 1964), pp.30-31. Hereafter cited 

as Nuits. 
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ditional, which betokened evil to the Christian writers, but be- 
cause it corrupted the enjoyment of pleasure. The melting of the 
sexual line thwarted sensuality; only when each sex fulfilled its 
own personality could each attract and please the other. This be- 
came the basis for his critique of Parisian mores. 

Conversely, on his father’s farm, La Bretonne, one’s rôle and 
personality, to a large degree, were determined at birth through 
the accident of sex. A boy knew that the management of affairs 
and the leadership of the family would someday be his; little girls 
expected to face the duties of keeping house. The patriarchal 
style of life made inexorable demands on character development. 
Conformity was a must and deviations from time-honoured pat- 
terns were punished by dreaded social exclusion and the whisper- 
ing condemnation of village gossip. A peasant’s education pro- 
vided a clear sense of identity with one’s sex. Such were the 
inbred standards and unconscious assumptions Restif carried 
with him to Paris. With this baggage he confronted the refined 
effeminacy of rococo men and the imperious manners of salon 
women. The strange, complex personalities of Paris threatened 
the very basis of his world image: ‘Look at the disorder and the 
kind of anarchy which reigns nowadays in civil society. One 
would wish that the European nations took effective measures to 
bring harmony back to the heart of families, giving to those who 
are the natural chiefs the authority that has been usurped by wo- 
men, into whose hands it is so visibly displaced that the usurpa- 
tion makes women and men equally unhappy”. He saw the world 
as upside down and he took upon himself the job of righting it. 


2. Nature 


Restif’s notion of reordering society by educating for sexual iden- 
tity was within a long tradition of western thought. That men and 


6 Les Gynographes, ou Idées de deux mettre les femmes à leur place, et opérer 
honnétes-femmes sur un projet de règle- le bonheur des deux sexes (Paris 1777), 
ment proposé à toute l’Europe pour p.62. Hereafter cited as Gynographes. 
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women should not express their peculiar, individual capacities, 
but rather those of their sex was a moral teaching of the Bible 
and a symbolic teaching of ancient cosmogonies. Jansenism, 
relying heavily on the Old testament, resurrected a Judaic, patriar- 
chal family model. In the Hebrew tradition, man and woman had 
distinct functions to perform that required distinct attributes of 
character. Besides Christian and Jewish traditions, there were the 
mythic descriptions of the origin of the universe, in which mascu- 
line and feminine forces or gods provided the groundwork for a 
primitive cosmogony. At the dawn of human society the family 
was legitimated by myth. In Hesiod’s Theogony, the evolution of 
the cosmos and the story of the Greek pantheon were described 
in terms of a struggle between Mother Earth, the feminine prin- 
ciple, and Zeus, the masculine principle’. The same form of an- 
thropomorphism is found in Egyptian and Chinese myths. The 
mention of these ancient conceptions of the origin of the universe 
through an interplay of male and female gods or primal forces is 
directly relevant to Restif’s thought. 

Since sexual identity was corrupted in civilized Paris, some 
principle of reorganization had to be discovered based on nature. 
Hence Restif invented his own cosmogony similar to the Greek, 
Egyptian and Chinese, and made it the religion of his utopians. 
He studied the religions of these ancient civilizations in a French 
translation of Bernstorf’s Atlas des religions which treated the 
primitive conceptions with some respect. In La Découverte aus- 
trale par un homme volant (1781) and again in a utopian section of 
Monsieur Nicolas (1796), Restif outlined a scheme of the universe 
in terms of two great forces: the male and the female. The unique- 
ness of his cosmogony and the light it casts on his idea of sexual 
identity may be seen in the specific rôles he gave to each cosmic 
principle. Utopia was inconceivable until the human race harmo- 
nized its nature with the male and female cosmic forces. As in the 


7 Norman O. Brown, introduction 
to Hesiod, Theogony (New York 1953), 
p-17. 
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Chinese cosmogony, the male is the active principleand the female 
is the passive principle (Wicolas v.469). But unlike Yin and the 
Yang, Restif’s forces are completely opposites; no trace of femini- 
nity taints the masculine principle and vice versa. We shall see 
that Restif carried this extreme polarity into his educational 
ideal. Men and women were as different as flowers and bees. 
Like flowers and bees, however, it is the interaction of the male 
and the female that sustains life in the cosmos. Restif likened the 
male to the sun and the female to the planets: their ‘copulation’ 
produces life (Nicolas v.63). Opposing Buffon, he guessed that the 
planets were never parts of the sun, separated during an accidental 
explosion, but comets, which entered into an orbit around the 
sun and were bombarded for millenia by the sun’s ‘semen’ or 
light. Thus, the planets became ‘fertilized’ and life was born. Un- 
like Buffon’s mechanistic description of the formation of the 
galaxy, Restif’s had an organic flavour: the sun gave birth to the 
planets. Part of this concept of the formation of the earth Restif 
took from a contemporary scientific theorist, Benoit de Maillet 
(Nicolas v.428), especially in Telliamed (1748). Restif could not 
rest even with the intuitive version of creation given by Maillet; 
investing physical forces with sexual overtones was Restif’s 
singular accomplishment. The bizarre image of the universe as 
an enormous field for sexual intercourse was, no doubt, a projec- 
tion of his powerful, erotic drives (Wicolas v.228). With this 
vision Restif provided a justification for his utopia that was based 
on nature, while grounding his thought in mythological tradition. 
Restif was aware that his likening the material cosmos to ‘a large 
animal’ (Nicolas v.227) was opposed to the deist’s clock image. 
He conceded that his own theory was based on an analogy, but 
he rejected the cosmogony, of the philosophes because he found it 
absurd. His own had the advantage of poetic beauty. ‘I am well 
aware that . . . baron d’Holbach . . . has pretended to prove, and 
has proven to certain misguided minds, that everything is due to 
chance. . . . How does he know it? Why prefer absurdity without 
proofs, to the beautiful analogies that I have exposed, that 
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everyone supports, and that the ancient traditions and the Bible 
itself maintain? (Nicolas v.281). 

Restif’s cosmogony was the natural law upon which his utopia 
rested, and as such it is significant. If we cannot take his rumina- 
tions seriously as science, they at least point up the quality of his 
thought. His concept of sexual identity was based securely 
enough on traditional Christian thought and ancient mythology, 
but it was infused with a flavour all his own. The ideal types of 
masculinity and feminity were given the tone of biological forces: 
the basis of utopian education was a reordering of instinctual 
energies. Men and women were slaves to the purpose of the human 
race and destiny commanded that they carry out their biological 
functions. All of life was at stake in this vitalist conception. To 
understand why Restif was so vehemently opposed tothe blurring 
of sexual rôles in Paris, one must imagine what would happen, in 
the context of his cosmogony, if the sun suddenly stopped emit- 
ting its life-giving light and took on a female trait of receptivity. 
Chaos, disorder, anarchy—this is what Restif feared for France. 


3. The models 


At the heart of Restif’s utopian system of education were the 
models of masculinity and femininity. Education was the means 
of character formation, of imprinting a pattern on the personality 
of each child, and the syllabus consisted in the ideal types that 
Restif elaborated for each sex. Such a project involves several 
questions: What is the content of each ideal type? What are the 
methods of instruction? And, how does his system compare with 
others of his time, specifically with Rousseau’s? 

In a definitive but unsystematic way, Restif indicated the male 
and the female patterns of utopian education. The male ideal was 
based on the cosmic-biological rôle of masculinity; man was the 
fertilizing being (Andrographe, p.6). Behaviour of the male prin- 
ciple in the sexual act, the most natural and the most necessary 
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activity of man, provided the foundation for establishing the male 
personality and the male social rôle. Since man was the fertilizing 
being, he had to be educated to fulfill his function not just biolo- 
gically, but culturally as well. Nature, in giving man an active 
rôle in the love act, intended that man must take the active rôle in 
building and guarding culture. ‘Destined by nature to act vigor- 
ously, to command, man has a rôle in the reproduction of the 
species which neither restrains nor subjugates him’ (Andrographe, 
p.6). Restif intuitively grasped the idea later taken up by Freudian 
and Jungian psychology, that male consciousnessis ego conscious- 
ness and that civilization is masculine in the sense that it depends 
on the ability of the ego to pursue goals that are distant in time’. 
He phrased this idea in terms of the masculine heroic and active 
will: ‘the temper of men’s spirit makes them alone capable of 
great deeds. ... It is only natural that man, who is the most vigor- 
ous and the most free, would be responsible for the weightier 
work; business which requires travels and long application 
(Gynographes, p. 58). 

Femininity was the antithesis of masculinity; woman is the fer- 
tilized being (Andrographe, p.6). Her task in the reproduction 
process is receptive and passive. Starting with femininity as a 
passive type of being, Restif outlined the personality structure 
and social rôle of the woman. ‘What must we form in a woman? 
A being essentially agreeable: this is the clue as it includes utility, 
sweetness, submission, etc. Here is what all the “Gynogogues” 
[educators of women] must continually keep in mind. “To please 
is the lot of women” ’ (Gynographes, p.36). The capacity to give 
pleasure was basic in the Restivian psychology of women. Again, 
the analogy with the Freudian and Jungian schools is appropriate; 
the female represented Eros, the more instinctual and the less self- 
conscious of the two ideal types. Femme féique (fairy-like or 
enchanting) was the phrase he invented to express the feminine 


8 see Erich Neumann, The Origins 
and history of consciousness, trans. by 
R. Hull (New York 1962), ii.340. 
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capacity to please, to mystify and to attract. Just as masculinity 
indicated a capacity ofthe will, so femininity indicated a primarily 
sensuous and emotive capacity. 

Women were ‘delicate’ and unfit for heavy, brutal work; they 
were naturally constituted for doing little things that make men 
happy (Gynographes, pp.58-59). Besides, females have no con- 
stancy and it would be folly to set them to long projects. It was 
man who was active, whose will was ‘full, entire, firm’; a woman’s 
actions were all ‘relative’ and ‘conditional’. ‘Man wills because he 
wills; woman never wills except by opposition or by imitation’ 
(Andrographe, p.7). 

At bottom Restif’s ideal types were each polar. He both affirm- 
ed and called for the renunciation of the passions in each half of 
humanity. On the one hand, in the idées singulières, women had 
to be the diffident companions, inferior in status, to the patriar- 
chal male. “The moral destiny of the woman is submission, econ- 
omy, love of order, of occupation and the sedentary life’ (Gyno- 
graphes, p.208). A plain peasant woman chained to the routine of 
the duties of the farm is the image evoked here, an image which 
was the converse of the haughty, luxurious dames of Paris. No 
alluring adornments, just the unaltered plainness of nature was 
the style he demanded. ‘How fair a thing is the instinctive de- 
cency of a girl who covers herself with modesty, as with a veil! 
Itis the very enchantment of nature”. On the other hand, enchant- 
ment had another, more sensual quality and the utopian woman 
had an opposite side to her personality. At the opposite end of the 
earth from Paris, Restif’s “flying-man’ discovered ideal femini- 
nity in Australia. There, women ‘practice among themselves 
seeing who can assume the most seductive smile, who will find 
the most effective means of pleasing men in all possible situations. 
For the idea is inculcated into them from childhood that they are 
made for man”?°. 


® Monsieur Nicolas, ed. H. Ellis, 10 Za Découverte australe par un 
trans. by R. Mathers (London 1930), homme volant, ou Le Dédale français 
ii.89. Hereafter cited as Nicolas: Ellis. (Paris 1781), iii.;02-503. Hereafter 
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The masculine ideal was equally polar: both a young, dashing 
hero and a stern adult patriarch are the elements of Restif’s uto- 
pian male. As with the women, the contradiction is one of appear- 
ance because the hero and the patriarch are both needed to build 
and maintain utopia; sensual and devoted women are needed to 
capture a man and maintain his household. Both polarities arise 
from a deep ambivalence in Restif’s thought: the passions were 
double pronged to him. He glorified them and called for an end 
to Christian renunciation. Therefore the women should be titil- 
lating and the men heroic lovers. But he was equally aware of 
their dangers and he proposed a new set of repressions: hence the 
patriarch and his unstimulating wife. 


4. The method 


To guarantee the education of the models he outlined, Restif 
enumerated in great detail the rules for rearing boys and girls. It 
is not necessary for us to explore at length the numerous prescrip- 
tions he laid out. Suffice it to say that they covered the full gamut 
of the life of the child. Swaddling, weaning, clothing, diet, hours 
of sleep, school curriculum, games and all conceivable facets of 
childhood development were scrupulously discussed in the uto- 
pian’s handbooks. 

Some of Restif’s educational ideas paralleled the main tendency 
of the century toward eliminating worn out, useless traditions. 
Utopian education was to be secular and the state must administer 
it. Also, the curriculum, which was not one of his central concerns, 
tended to show the influence of the Enlightenment: practical, 
secular and scientific subjects took up a good portion of the course 
of study. In treating the more profound aspects of character for- 
mation, however, he fell away from the liberalizing trend. 

Representative of Restif’s method was the way he treated 
the swaddling of infants. Part of what the 18th century called 


cited as Découverte. This passage was in French utopias (New York 1966), 
translated by Frankand Fritzie Manuel p.171. 
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l'éducation physique, swaddling was a popular topic among en- 
lightened doctors. Four eminent medical men, Fourcroy de Guil- 
lerville, Desessartz, Deleurye and Ballexserd, all adamantly pre- 
scribed abandoning the barbaric and harmful custom. Their argu- 
ments were reasonable enough. To wrap babies up in layer upon 
layer of cotton and wool, to pintheclothingandthento wraparope 
‘four fingers thick’ securely, from feet to shoulders, around the 
absurd costume was more than overprotecting the child. Actual 
physical ailments resulted. Blood pressure was made uneven. 
‘Blood and humours would build up on places less compressed, 
producing distensions and tumours that gradually hardened and 
disfigured the child”. Restif, who tended to pick charlatans like 
Guilbert de Préval for his medical advisors, paid no heed to the 
reputable practitioners and disregarded this small advance of 
knowledge. The doctors only paid attention to the physical 
effects of swaddling; Restif was interested in a broader issue. 

For him, the important result of swaddling was purely psycho- 
logical; a baby wrapped up tightly from birth would not have a 
strong will and would always feel repressed and submissive. In 
utopia, the arrangement logically followed Restif’s intuitions. 
‘Girls being throughout life in a different position from men, must 
have an absolutely different education, beginning immediately 
after birth. Girls will be swaddled. ... The movements of the 
girl must be curbed and restricted from the first instant of her 
life’ (Gynographes, p.63). Male babies, on the other hand, were 
afforded complete freedom of movement. Parents had to be partic- 
ularly careful to provide loose-fitting garments and a sleeping 
area with plenty of room for a restless lad (Andrographe, p.32). 
Restif’s personality types were thereby reinforced. Female would 
grow up witha sense that they must control themselves to comply 
with some external force; males would mature with a feeling of 


u Jean Charles Desessartz, Traité 
de l’éducation corporelle des enfans en 
bas âge (Paris 1760), p.93. 
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effectiveness and power. A girl strapped up tightly as an infant 
would not contradict the wishes of her husband. 

At each stage of the educative process, Restif sought the best 
means ofimprinting his models into the character of children. The 
project, as he saw it, demanded repressive laws that would force 
children into society’s mould. An idealized image of Lycurgus 
was Restif’s authority. Like the Lacedaemonian, severe restriction 
was the method he felt appropriate to the task of civilizing child- 
ren. The basic precepts of education were set forth as absolutes 
and the slightest misdemeanor would evoke heavy penalties. 
Utopia would not tolerate an idle, carefree existence in childhood. 
Boys and girls would learn early and learn well the limits society 
set upon their freedom. At no time was life soft for the masculine 
sex, as they were being trained for dominance and willfullness. 
Directly from Charles Rollin’s description of ancient Sparta 
came Restif’s command that boys would be exposed to extreme 
‘heat and cold, hunger and thirst’ in order to make them tough 
(Andrographe, p. 36). To become masculine boys must be prevent- 
ed from daydreaming about girls, by making ‘them so busy that 
the passions are forced into silence until the age of twenty-one’ 
(Andrographe, p.14). 

Girls received an opposite but equally determined and moulded 
education. To make their wills pliable, Restif did not separate out 
girls by age group. Living together, the younger girls would learn 
to bend to the whims of their elders (Gynographes, p.64). Naturally 
girls needed no intellectual training; even the elementary arts of 
reading and writing were unnecessary for women (Andrographe, 
p.10). Going against the tide begun near the end of the 17th cen- 
tury by Fénelon’s De /’éducation des filles and continued in the 
18th century by many enlightened writers like mme d’Epinay™, 
Restif saw no need to instruct women in the higher arts. This 
would only divert them from pleasing their husbands. Where 
enlightened theorists had become impatient with traditional 


12 Lettres à mon fils (Paris 1869). 
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methods that kept women in darkness and proposed to include 
women in the future society by instructing them, Restif returned 
to an older view. 

A deep divergence in Restif’s educational thought emerges 
from our analysis of his method of instruction. At one level, he 
claimed that sexual identity was nature’s law and the implication 
was that if children were left to nature, sexual identity would easily 
be achieved. Yet the utopian training was anything but permis- 
sive. The harshest impositions were placed on youth. Utopian 
education was at once natural and artificial. The only conclusion 
possible is that Restif never resolved this conflict in his thought. 
To make matters even more complex, Restif was not even uniform 
in calling for a repressive education. In Megapatagonia, the chief 
utopia in La Découverte australe, an entirely opposite tone was 
given to education. The Megapatagon children needed no disci- 
pline at all to form perfect characters; untouched by society, they 
were moral at birth: ‘youth has a just spirit. It feels strongly that 
[society’s] precepts are reasonable, and it conforms scrupulously 
in its conduct. This is the source of the harmony that . . . reigns 
among us. All young people work, occupy themselves, lead an 
active, useful life without any commandments’ (Découverte, 
iii.485). 

On the moral issue of the repression or laxness of teaching, 
Restif’s thought embodied two diametrically opposed views. He 
asserted that the education of sexual identity called for either no 
laws or a barrage of austere regulations. 


5. Eighteenth-century theories of education 


Eighteenth-century France abounded in theories of education. 
Most philosophers, moralists and utopians found a place in their 
thoughts for the training and instruction of youth. There were 
two obvious reasons for this. First, the Jesuits, the traditional 
schoolmasters of France, were in conflict with the new secular 
thought. A system of education was required which would 
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replace the constrictions of theology. Second, Lockean epistemo- 
logy, as interpreted by Condillac and Helvétius in France, gave 
a large rôle to education in determining human rationality. Sensa- 
tionalist theories of knowledge, banishing the concept of innate 
ideas, exposed man as a creature of his environment. Climate, cus- 
tom and education determined much of man’s behaviour and the 
task of education was nothing less than transforming a natural, 
primitive child into a benevolent, social adult. The important 
issues remained: what was to be educated in man and how repres- 
sive should that education be? 

The best statements in answer to the latter question were given 
by Rousseau and Helvétius, before Restif wrote. To what extent 
did morality derive from nature or from society? Hence, how 
great a rôle should be given to the educator in the child’s develop- 
ment? Helvétius'* presented the case for the complete determina- 
tion of man’s being by society: the moral was the social. Rous- 
seau’s Emile advocated the opposite position: the more education 
fostered the natural, the more moral the adult would be. As we 
have seen, Restif’s utopia called for both methods without any 
reconciliation between them. 

The other question, what part of man should be educated, was 
answered by either emphasizing the rational faculty or the 
passions. Almost all theorists intended the education of the child 
as a whole, but inevitably stress was given to one or another of 
man’s capacities depending on the assumptions of the theorist. 
The dominant tendency was to make education a matter of the 
instruction of the rational capacity of boys and equally of girls. 
Even those thinkers who concerned themselves with sexual 
identityas an issue of education generally prescribed the cultiva- 
tion of reason as the solution to all difficulties. In the utopias of 
G. Foigny** (1676) and Mercier (1770) the issue of sexual identity 
was viewed as part of the intellectual improvement of mankind. 


13 Del’ homme (London 1786), ii.382. terre Australe (Paris 1692), pp.223- 
M Tes Avantures de Jacques Sadeur 225. 
dans la découverte et le voiage de la 
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In Z’An 2440, Mercier foresaw the conclusion to masculine 
intellectual domination. ‘Women, instead of exercizing their 
vanity, have cultivated their minds™*. 

A moralist who was representative of the thought on the edu- 
cation of sexual identity was Boudier de Villemert. First written 
in 1774 and later translated into English as The Ladies friend, 
being a treatise on the virtues and qualifications which are the bright- 
est ornaments of the fair sex and render them most agreeable to the sen- 
sible part of mankind (Philadelphia 1793), Boudier’s statement was 
an expression of alarge section of educated opinion. It was popular 
enough to receive at least four editions in the English version. 
Boudier’s theme, vice resulting from the blurring of sexual lines, 
was tersely put: “The ladies (and the fault is ours) being thrown 
into a continual dissipation, for which they are not made, have 
contracted an inclination for what is frivolous, and even brought 
itinto vogue. They have so far subjected the men to their caprices, 
that all distinction of the superiority of reason is lost; softness 
having . . . effeminated everything. The contrast, put by nature 
between the two sexes is no longer to be seen’ (p.9). 

Boudier’s sentiment in this passage was typical though a trifle 
old-fashioned for the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
mourning a lost simplicity of manners. To clean up the chaotic 
moral circumstances, Boudier, conquering his penchant for the 
virtues of the ignorant woman of the past (p.17), proposed open- 
ing the doors of wisdom and learning to the female sex, if only 
halfway. No heavy, abstruse matters for them; just some light 
science and history to stimulate their minds without bringing 
furrows to their pretty brows (p.14). 

The reason for bringing Boudier into the discussion is to em- 
phasize the contrast between the general sensibility toward the 
sexes and Restif’s. Restif focused on the moral problem described 
by Boudier; utopian education was not, however, designed for 


15 trans. by W. Hooper as Memoirs 
of the year two thousand five hundred 
(London 1772), ii.154. 
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the advancement of reason. The good society, according to 
Restif, was one of maximum difference between the personalities 
of the two sexes. Restif confronted the moral issue from a fresh 
perspective. For him, there were basic archetypes in the biological 
and psychic make-up of the two sexes. Unless these found chan- 
nels for expression in society, the harmonious relations of the 
sexes would be disrupted. Man and wife would not get along with 
one another and satisfaction, sexual and otherwise, would be 
sought outside the family. Adultery, jealousy, misunderstanding, 
hate, inebriation—the results were hyperbolic. Seething animo- 
sity in the home and debauchery outside destroyed the fabric of 
the family and with it, the education of the children. So the failure 
of personal satisfaction in the relationship of man and wife in 
fluenced the moral tone of all society: civilization disrupted the 
organization of the passions. Boudier’s frivolous women and 
effeminate men had counterparts in everyday Parisian life. For 
. Restif the well-being of France in the relatively untroubled 
eighteenth century led to ‘dissipation’ and by the middle of the 
century manners were in need of purifying. ‘Never has the edu- 
cation of women been as poor as it is today, thanks to the rubbish 
of our philosophists, who preach only what is necessary for men. 
But when it is no longer a question of men, what will happen to 
us? I shake with indignation on seeing one woman adorned in a 
man’s clothes. What will become of morals and knowledge? A 
female savant, a female reasoner are the most insupportable of 
women. Here is the advice that I give to men, waiting for educa- 
tion to become rational and in conformity with the air of nature: 
if your Equals do not match you, and if their mothers have made 
them demanding, capricious, priggish, coquettes, lazy, heady, 
peevish, flighty. . . or if they are given faults equal to all these to- 
gether and are made into prudes, disdain them, for God’s sake! 
Come off your high horse and take women to whom you can say, 
without revolting them: “I want it; I need it’. Civilization, study 


16 Le Nouvel Abeilard, ou Lettres de (Paris 1778), iii.373-374n. Hereafter 
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in the arts and sciences, even the mere ability to read and write, 
had created pretentious women who could not respond to the call 
of love, who could not please. 

Restif’s notion of education was not a Paideia in Werner 
Jaeger’s sense; it was not an enriching ideal wherein the ego grew 
ever deeper, becoming ever more aware and self-consciously 
more powerful. On the contrary, Restif’s way of molding natural 
man into a civilized form was to touch the lower depths of the 
soul. It was man’s natural propensities that he sought to shape by 
utopian education. The real problem that he grasped was to social- 
ize the passions: ‘to have a good education, the passions must be 
regulated, moderated, held in a proper equilibrium. The flux and 
reflux of the passions is as necessary for the soul as the circulation 
of the blood and the humors is to the body. . . to seek to destroy 
them would be to go against the Supreme Being; it would be to 
attempt the impossible’!’. 

Restif’s conception of education was at odds with the general 
attitude of the Enlightenment. For the phrlosophes education was 
intimately connected with the progress of civilization; education 
was, for them, the cultural vehicle of the perfection of humanity. 
Writing in one of his lighter essays, Kant argued the position of 
the Enlightenment: ‘It may be that education will constantly be 
improved, and that each succeeding generation will advance one 
step towards the perfecting of mankind; for with education is 
involved the great secret of the perfection of human nature”. 
While Kant’s bright hopes for the future of man were expressed 
in moderate tones, Condorcet would later follow similar lines of 
thought only with more force and conviction. Kant and Condor- 
cet married education with a historical vision of man’s progress; 
just this was entirely lacking in Restif’s thought and consequently 
he placed much less emphasis on the instructional aspect of edu- 
cation. Reason, as judgment for Kant or science for Condorcet, 


17 Le Paysan perverti, ou Les Dan- 18 Education (Ann Arbor 1966), p.7. 
gers de la ville (Bruxelles 1886), ii.go. 
Hereafter cited as Paysan. 
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was the secret to man’s progress. Since Restif held no such notion 
of progress he had less need to educate the rational faculty. 

Furthermore, the Enlightenment stressed reason and equality 
in education as prime foundation stones for building the heavenly 
city on earth. The outmoded limitations on women were rejected 
by Condorcet. ‘Idonot believe that thereis any differencebetween 
women and men except what is the workof education... the kind 
of constraints in which opinions relative to morals hold the soul 
and the mind of women from infancy . . . must destroy their pro- 
gress in almost all areas”. The penchant of the 18th century for 
viewing all people as identical, interchangeable atoms in the 
social universe”, for prescribing all differences to the conditioning 
of the environment and invalidating them as unnatural led logi- 
cally to a demand for the equal education of boys and girls. If 
women are not physically men’s equals, argued Condorcet (ix.19), 
it does not follow that they are mentally inferior. One need only 
mention a few French women of letters to prove the point: Mme 
de La Fayette, mme de Genlis, mme de Sévigné. To Restif who 
looked not to the advance of consciousness but to order within 
the passions, Condorcet and the Enlightenment had gone astray. 
‘Why do the pretended Philosophists today have the perfidy of 
wanting to lead the timid sex astray’ (Gynographes, p.203). The 
cry for equality was only a ruse, hiding the intention to make 
women just like men and sacrificing the wonders of difference. 
‘Surely, our little philosophists, who make the two sexes equal, are 
correct, but not in the sense they think! They want women to be 
men... Women have always had, for me, an inexpressible, inef- 
fable charm’. Restif’s answer to the ‘philosophists’ was the edu- 
cation of sexual identity by implanting his models of masculinity 
and femininity into the children of utopia. 


19 ‘Lettres d’un bourgeois de New 20 Frank Manuel, ‘From Equality to 
Haven à un citoyen de Virginie’, | Organicism’, Journal of the history of 
Œuvres (Paris 1847), ix.18. ideas (1956), xvii.54, 69. 


21 Lettres inédites de Restif de Labre- 
tone (Nantes 1883), p.21. 
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6. Restif and Rousseau 


Restif’s intellectual position in his age is better fixed in relation to 
a man who in some ways challenged the philosophes long before 
Condorcet wrote, namely, Rousseau. Restif has been dismissed 
with the sobriquet ‘le Rousseau du ruisseau’ (Chadourne, p.iii). 
The intellectual parternity of Rousseau cannot be denied; to see 
the son as the mere tinsel copy of the father is an error. 

Rousseau’ sis the name most frequently found in Restif’s utopian 
writings, many times simply with the familiar ‘J.-J’. In fact, the 
epigraph on the titlepage of L’ Andrographe is from Rousseau. 
The titles, no less that the conceptions, of some of Restif’s books 
derive from Rousseau: Le Nouvel Abeilard for La Nouvelle 
Héloise, Le Nouvel Emile for Emile, Monsieur Nicolas for Les 
Confessions. Le Nouvel Emile was intended as a‘supplement’ to 
Emile (Nicolas vi.60). According to biographers, they never met 
and never wrote to one another. That Rousseau knew of Restifis 
proven by a letter written by the former to Costard, a publisher, 
and printed in Nicolas vi.48. Rousseau praises Restif in the letter 
for Le Nouvel Emile. The authenticity of the letter has been 
accepted by scholars, though there are grounds for doubt since 
Rousseau writes precisely what Restif might like to hear. 

In thought and expression Rousseau and Restif turned away 
from the abstract rationalism and sensationalism of the philoso- 
phes. Both were pre-romantics, glorifying sensibility and attack- 
ing the presumptions of cosmopolitan, civilized society. Both 
extolled the primitive, were fascinated by it, but ultimately reject- 
editasan ideal for France. Unlike the philosophes, both formulated 
a separate theory of education for women. The last chapter of 
Emile is devoted to instructing Sophie. While the philosophes 
pondered the school curriculum and sought to substitute scientific 
subjects for religious, practical for theoretical, modern languages 
for Greek and Latin, Rousseau and Restif emphasized education 
outside and before formal schooling. 
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Their uniqueness was to see the child and his needs with fresh 
eyes and in new ways. Even Locke still treats the child largely as a 
diminutive adult, with the result that education means the exer- 
cise of the rational faculty. Rousseau and Restif tend to stress the 
aspects peculiar to childhood. Here, in Emile, is an unparalleled 
glorification of childhood. ‘Childhood has its own ways of seeing, 
thinking, and feeling; nothing is more foolish than to try and 
substitute our ways... . When I think ofa child of ten or twelve, 
strong, healthy, wellgrown for his age, only pleasant thoughts 
are called up, whether of the present or the future. I see him keen, 
eager, and full of life, free from gnawing cares and painful fore- 
bodings, absorbed in this present state, and delighting ina fullness 
of life which seems to extend beyond himself. .. . I watch the 
child with delight, I picture to myself the man with even greater 
pleasure’. 

If Rousseau saw childhood as man’s springtime, deserving the 
enjoyment of its own pleasures and uncramped by Latin text- 
books, Restif concurred and added the dimension of sexuality to 
innocent youth. From his own experience”, he claimed that child- 
ren retain memories of being fondled inthe erogenous zones and 
of seeing adults making love. Such a perception was not one that 
Rousseau noted in Emile. To Restif,at themercy of his own highly 


22 Emile, trans. by B. Foxley (Lon- 
don 1963), pp.54, 122-123. 

23 Andrographe, p.156. Here is what 
Restif recalls in his autobiography, 
dating the experience at age four. ‘I 
used... to be fondled—and very ar- 
dently!—by Marie, and carried in her 
arms to Vespers. Iam forced to describe 
her caresses, since they have been pre- 
judicial not to my morals only, but to 
my health; for the memory of them 
over-stimulated my fiery imagination 
before I had come to my full strength. 
Marie used to kiss me on the cheek, and 
upon my lips ... she went further, 


though in all innocence on her part; 
she put her hand under my little petti- 
coats and amused herself by gently 
slapping and tickling me. She went 
further yet ... and then she would 
devour me with kisses’ (Nicolas: Ellis, 
i.86). Another unforgettable expe- 
rience, he tells us, happened when he 
spied a married couple in their enjoy- 
ment. This ‘proves how dangerous it 
is for a husband and wife to behave 
freely in the presence of children, even 
when these innocents are not of an 
age to understand’. (Nicolas: Ellis, 


1.87). 
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passionate nature, these thoughts were of primary significance 
for the utopian educator. Often he returned to the theme of the 
necessity of minimizing the child’s sensual experience™. 

The central question for the theory of education and the point 
where Restif both agrees and disagrees with Rousseau is repres- 
sion; put in 18th-century terms, shall children be educated 
according to nature or to society? In this respect, Emile can be 
viewed as a continuation of the trends of the two Discours; the 
education of the child is designed to enable him to withstand the 
emulation inherent in civil society. Rousseau’s argument is, by 
1762, more fully developed and more shaded, but the programme 
of the Encyclopédie, the advancement of the arts and sciences, 
with its urbane, cosmopolitan implications, is still the object of his 
scorn. A tense, parallel cadence announced his thunder: “Our wis- 
dom is slavish prejudice, our customs consist in control, con- 
straint, compulsion. Civilized man is born and dies a slave. The 
infant is bound up in swaddling clothes, the corpse is nailed down 
in his coffin. All his life long man is imprisoned by our institu- 
tions’ (Emile, p.10). Civilization creates desires in man which are 
painful and cannot be satisfied (p.44), and to avoid this, the child 
must be secluded from other people. ‘Keep the child dependent on 
things only. By this course of education you will have followed 
the order of nature’ (p.49). Rousseau demands a permissive edu- 
cation: the child will be left to nature. ‘Emile, who has been 
brought up in full freedom like young peasants and savages, 
should behave like them and change as he grows up’ (p.280). 

Restif not only agrees with Rousseau but claims priority. ‘J.-J. 
R. recognized that fine truth, the foundation of his Emule: that 
man must seem to have been reared by Nature. And, though 
younger, I recognized it before him, very strongly’. Restif’s 
claim is almost empty of meaning since ‘nature’ is not given a 
content. Also, Restif did not grasp the complexity of Rousseau’s 


24 Gynographes, pp.11, 25, 35-36, 63; 25 Les Nuits de Paris, ou Le Spec- 
and Andrographe, pp.37, 41, 156. tateur nocturne (Paris 1788-1794), 
ii.2513-4. Hereafter cited as Nuits. 
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thought. To him, Rousseau was the progenitor of a permissive 
education that instructed the child only to be ‘ignorant’ (Gyno- 
graphes, p.203). He failed to notice that Rousseau also saw to the 
social needs of Emile. Interestingly enough, Restif recognized on- 
ly the side of Rousseau that inveighed against civilization and 
glorified the natural propensities of the individual. The Rousseau 
of the Contrat social, who opted for the submission of the individ- 
ual to the general will, was overlooked by Restif. Consequently, 
Restif found himself at odds with his master and returned to the 
necessity of shaping the passions for social use. ‘Although it be 
proven that solitary education would be the most advantageous 
for the conservation of innocence; nonetheless, as men are made 
to live in society, it will be more useful to sacrifice something of 
man’s inherent goodness to the advantage of sociability’ (Andro- 
graphe, p.39). 

Restif discovered that Paris had taken to Emule, though the 
results were not uniformly happy. Parisians had heeded Rousseau 
and nursed their babies by themselves, ending the practice of 
hiring wet nurses. The effects were disastrous to Restif because 
the milk of these ‘civilized’ mothers was not healthy or nourishing 
(Nuits, ii.2513-4). The emotional development of children was 
disturbed by it; order and discipline were lost in the household. 
Restif’s real or imagined fears aside, his educator, while claiming 
to follow nature’s dictates, would take an active part in the child’s 
life and would be more repressive than Rousseau’s tutor. 

For Rousseau, nature was moral; it was good and any tamper- 
ing with it by men meant corruption and artificiality. Still, in 
Sophie’s training Rousseau called for a strict submission to her 
husband’s wishes: “habitual restraint produces a docility which 
woman requires . . . she should early learn to submit to injustice 
and to suffer the wrongs inflicted on her by her husband without 
complaint’ (Emile, p.333). Rousseau’s turnabout here is without 
explanation. Sophie’s education is only justified by Emile and 
does not imply the valuation of women, so much a part of Restif’s 
utopia. 
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7. The epigenetic cycle 


If the idea of sexual identity divided Restif’s utopians into two 
distinct species, the idea of ordering society according to the 
epigenetic cycle divided each sex in turn into distinct age groups. 
The moving principle of the natural society was not the abstract 
phantom of equality but the biological fact of age. For the model 
in the back of Restif’s mind was not the brotherhood but the 
patriarchal family, China not Sparta. 

The great non-Christian civilization of the east that caused so 
much debate in the 18th century offered Restif an ideal manifesta- 
tion of the seven ages of man. In China social relationships were 
governed by the same respect for age that Restif experienced in 
his youth. The chaos of Paris, where children laughed and hurled 
missiles of mud at Restif while he sought his peaceful escape be- 
neath the walls of the Ile Saint-Louis, was overcome in China by 
the order of the epigenetic cycle. The wise Confucius was a model 
utopian legislator. To be sure, Restif was not much bothered by 
the accuracy of his image of paternal China. Travel reports gave 
conflicting judgments: men of commerce denounced the China 
they saw in dealing with native merchants; Jesuits exalted Chinese 
culture as it was presented to them by mandarins. Restif dismissed 
the ambiguities with a grand gesture of approval for a social sys- 
tem that made respect for age a cornerstone of moral conduct. 

The standard that determined rights and obligations for uto- 
pians, in the first instance , was the epigenetic cycle. Restif’s vision 
of utopia was a vast hierarchy of ages with each person subordinate 
to his immediate elders and dominant to his juniors. ‘Subordina- 
tion will be graduated between all men from the ageof three upto 
the age of one hundred, so that a child of three necessarily defers 
to one of four,and so forth’ (Andrographe, p.40). Nothing disturb- 
ed him more than the philosophes’ lack of respect for age. Inher- 
ent in their attack on traditional customs, Restif felt, was the 
obliteration of the natural order of ages. In 1657 Cyrano de Berge- 
rac, whom Restif read, satirically portrayed a utopia where the 
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distinction of age was reversed and children ruled their fathers. 
Youth, Cyrano contended, had ‘the power to imagine, judge and 
act’; certainly it was ‘more capable of ruling a family than an 
infirm sixty-year old’*, On the contrary, to Restif respect and 
deference for age was the vital natural law of social organization 
(Andrographe, p.13). 

Since age meant physical decay and a general drying up of sensi- 
bility, respect and authority became a consolation for the elders. 
Oldage was a time ‘when all pleasures abandon us’, leaving human- 
ity without any ‘happy expectations’ (ibid., p.16). A world where 
rewards in the next life were not sought and where the felicities of 
love were the highest good, utopia made social authority a func- 
tion of age. Utopians “economize and distribute the advantages of 
social life in such a way that they are divided among all ages. 
Youth has enough, as it was given to it by nature. . . it is old age 
that must be considered, reserving honors for it”. 

Restif’s notion of a social order based on age was more than 
a means of satisfying the need for authority natural to all societies. 
His emphasis on the different needs of different age groups was an 
attempt to integrate the epigenetic cycle into the social structure. 
It marked his reaction against the abstract idea of equality that 
failed to take account of what were to him concrete differences 
among men. His idea of the epigenetic cycle must be seen in terms 
of the later utopian socialists, especially Fourier, who accentuated 
the richness and variety of humanity at the expense of the Enlight- 
enment notion of the essential sameness and uniformity of man. 
The penchant of the 18th century to view all men as equal in 
rational capacity and different only as a result of the vicissitudes 
of experience and custom was rejected by Restif. What to him was 
fundamental in man, passion, was subject to vast differences de- 
pending on age, although he did not go as far as Fourier’s differ- 
ent personality types. He posed the Romantic idea that love was 


26 Other worlds, trans. by G. Stra- 27 Andrographe, preface, p.15. See 
chan (London 1965), p.64. also p.21; Découverte, iii. 483; Ni- 
colas, Vi.323-324. 
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only pure in youth and, thus, old age must divert its gratifications 
to other, less amorous spheres: ‘in spite of fervent passions, we 
are virtuous in youth; we become less so as we reach maturity, 
while all physical and moral delicacy evaporates as we decline to- 
wards old age. If all old men are not blackguards, it is a matter of 
inertia rather than of principle . . . For old men to be virtuous by 
inclination, age must be honoured and ambition and esteem pro- 
duce the same effect as youthful sensibility and virile energy 
(Nicolas: Ellis, vi.111). Condillac’s statue with its capacity to re- 
ceive sensations was not a true model of man but a misleading 
fiction. The whole tradition of sensationalist psychology was in 
question because man could not be considered an abstract, identi- 
cal receptor of external stimuli. At each age, man had a different 
capacity to feel, a different manner of being open to sensations. 
Old age, a body that had born time’s blows, was brittle and hard 
in its sensibility. Old age was unable to experience the direct, 
immediate, ‘pure’, sensation of love. When Restif reintroduced the 
idea of authority in utopia he was not merely going back to the 
old-fashioned, pre-Enlightenment idea of social order. It was the 
nature of man’s passions, not tradition that elicited a need for 
social hierarchy. 

Restif created sharp social boundaries based on age and gave to 
each category distinct duties and privileges (Andrographe, p.66). 
Each category was given a title ; infant, youth, adolescent, young- 
married, young-man, man and so forth. The aim of the utopian 
was to make the passage from age to age significant to the mind of 
the utopians, as it was biologically natural to them. The bounda- 
ries dividing age from age were sharpened and transitions were 
given a ritual character. Each age received more authority and re- 
sponsibility than its immediate inferior (Andrographe, p.116). 
With characteristic diligence, Restif spelled out the specific quali- 
ties of each group through regulations which covered all aspects 
of the life cycle. “Young men’ (35-49) had great capacities for 
activity. Still, only ‘men’ (49-59) could be public administrators 
as they were beyond the ‘greenness’ of their juniors and had the 
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necessary experience (Andrographe, p.173). Women, separately, 
received a parallel set of rules (Découverte, iii.5 55; Gynographes, 
p.129), stress falling on both the differences among women and 
between them and men (Andrographe, p.67). The tendency of 
these regulations was to delay the dignities as long as possible. 
For instance, one was not given the title ‘man’ until the age of 40. 
Deferring gratification was Restif’s method of heightening expec- 
tation and rendering fulfillment more intense. It was also his re- 
sponse to what he considered the immoral habit of Parisians to 
give too much leeway to their children too soon in life. Already, 
the effect of the permissive education of Emile was at work in the 
metropolis, Restif warned. In utopia, the capacities of each age 
would receive fresh consideration. Infancy and extreme old 
age were the most helpless and incapable; their duties were thus 
light and they were served by all other groups (Découverte, iii.5 51). 
As the patriarchal family was breaking up and the individual 
began to be left completely on his own in large anonymous cities. 
Restif felt the need to provide for the elders of society. Youth was 
made responsible for the roughest physical labour and the adults 
governed society. The entire hierarchy of ages was subject to the 
general rule of subordination by which domination increased 
with age. With each age viewing the one above it with respect and 
the expectancy of its own power, the social structure, although 
sharply divided into categories, took on the character of interre- 
latedness and even unity. The individualistic, atomic society of 
the philosophes was replaced by the organic utopian world. 


8. Paternal authority 


Related to Restif’s concept of the epigenetic cycle was his idea of 
society as a family.In its deepest lines utopian society was a mac- 
rocosm of the individual family. ‘The state is a great family; each 
family is a small state’ (Andrographe, p.22). Since the ideal society 
was organic, one in which the separateness of individuals was 
broken bya ‘tie of connectedness amongall members’, an ‘adhesion 
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that established a genuine togetherness’, Restif appropriately 
chose the family for his model. The family served the same pur- 
pose in his utopia as did the general will in Rousseau’s Contrat 
social: it made for a cohesive society in which egoistic self-interest 
was overcome by a sense of intimacy with others, a feeling of 
sympathy for one’s fellow man that Rousseau saw best expressed 
in the savage. But there were many kinds of families, many differ- 
ent systems of dominance, many different configurations of con- 
sanguinity and tones that a family could embody. 

There was no question to Restif about the nature of the ideal 
family; it was a patriarchal model into which the form of society 
was moulded. By no means was the patriarchal family a new prin- 
ciple of social organization in the utopian tradition. Some 18th- 
century utopians, Berington*, Moutonnet de Clairfons® and 
Morelly* had projected similar views. Furthermore, both Mou- 
tonnet and Morelly were also communists, like Restif, coupling 
a community of goods or economic equality with a hierarchal 
social order based on the family. The pattern of equality and su- 
bordination in Restif’s organization of society was thus a typical 
one. His superficially confusing statement, “The equality I ask for 
does not exclude subordination; on the contrary, it supposes that 
it is inviolable’ (Andrographe, p.28), should now be comprehen- 
sible. The social structure included the cure, in both the utopias 
of Morelly and Restif, for ending the present struggle of all against 
all, ‘the habitual condition of enemy against enemy’ (Nicolas, 
vi.423), and achieving an organic community. 

The models of society praised and adopted by Restif show the 
strength of his belief in the patriarchal family. Confucian China 
was high on his list of social ideals. “The political government of 
China is based on the mutual obligations of fathers and children. 


28 [’@uvre de Restif de la Bretonne, 80 ibid., Les Isles Fortunées, vi.202, 
ed. by H. Bachelin (Paris 1930-1932), 205. 
iii.199. 31 Code de la nature, ed. by Chinard 


*9in Garnier, ed., Voyages imagi- (Paris 1950), p.204. 
naires (Amsterdam 1787-1789), x.198- 
199. 
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The Emperor is the father of the state; a viceroy is the father of the 
province that he governs; a mandarin in the city that he com- 
mands”. The favourite 18th-century image of the wisdom of 
old China, following faithfully the tenets of its founder, Confu- 
cius, was buried behind Restif’s praise. The strongest model of 
the patriarch, however, was the Jew, the descendants of Abraham 
whose actions were the model for the Restif family. In La Vie de 
mon père (1779), Restif related how Abraham and the book of 
Genesis were favourite reading at La Bretonne; how his father 
would read from Genesis to the whole family, inspiring nothing 
. but respect. The image of Abraham was fused with his memory 
of his entire early environment and the Jew remained for hima 
perfection embodying the venerable traits of the benevolent pa- 
triarch. Late in his life, in Les Nuits de Paris, he chanced upon a 
group of Jews in the Soubise garden, rekindling the old memories. 
‘It seems that innocence and patriarchal morals still reigned among 
them. The maid servant spoke to her master and her mistress like 
a sister or a daughter, according to her age. The children were 
respectful and tender. The fathers and the mothers appeared to 
breathe only for them. I was edified by the sentiments of these 
poor Jews*. The force of his memories of the Old testament 
carried so much weight forhim that he quoted long passages from 
it in Gynographes (pp.130-146, 149-154). After the Revolution 
had begun, Restif gave as its basic cause not the popular notion of 
the influence of ‘the writings of Voltaire and other philosophes’, 
but the ‘insubordination in the family’. The remedy could only 
be ‘the most firm paternal authority’ (Thesmographe,p.5o2). It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, the relationship he saw 
between social rebellion and rebellion against one’s father. The 


32 Andrographe, p.337. See also Le 
Thesmographe, ou Idées d’un honnéte- 
homme sur un projet de réglement, pro- 
posé à toutes les nations de l’Europe, 
pour opérer une réforme générale des 
loix (Paris 1789), pp.162-164. Restif 


also viewed contemporary Denmark 
as a paternal state in Thesmographe, 
p.272. 
33 ed. by Alméras (Paris n.d.), p.73. 
34 ed. by Boussel (Paris 1963), p.81. 
Hereafter cited as Nuits. 
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revolutionaries were only little boys who had not been properly 
disciplined in youth. ‘Rebellion’ of sons against fathers, which he 
rudely repressed in utopia (Andrographe, p.40), was the same evil 
as the Revolution of 1789, only in different clothes. 

To institute a patriarchal social order the absolute authority of 
the father in the household had to go unquestioned. ‘As soon as 
he enters the household, the husband will have a plenitude of 
power over his family’ (Andrographe, pp.165, 69). Further to 
secure this authority an endless series of rules covered all situa- 
tions of daily life. For example, women sat across from their hus- 
bands during dinner and were not allowed to speak (Wicolas, 
vi.393-394). Again, Restif carried his restrictions meticulously 
to an extreme beyond the patriarchal utopia of Morelly in the 
Code de la nature. In fact the authority of the patriarch was so 
satisfactory as a means of social control that all institutions of 
reward and punishment were given a distinct familial tone. The 
moral register, the committees of women and the committees of 
criminal justice (Andrographe, p.195) all executed their authority 
not like impersonal bureaucracies but like severe fathers and 
mothers. 

The state as well bore the stamp of paternalism. Restif expanded 
17th-century absolutism by extending the areas of the state’s re- 
sponsibility for its citizens. Each town and village was provided 
with a public hospital featuring a separate room for each patient 
and nurses who consoled the sick with tenderness (Andrographe, 
p-100). Cities were in need of the reformer’s attention also. The 
number of carriages would be limited and galloping in crowded 
streets forbidden (Thesmographe, p.110). Restif had witnessed 
many cruel scenes where drivers would not stop even after down- 
ing a pedestrian (Nuits, pp.35-36). The haughtiness of their lords 
was mimicked by the vulgar drivers who maliciously enjoyed 
sending pedestrians scurrying by a rapide charge or bathing them 
with mud spit up by the carriage wheels. Then too, a system of 
garbage disposal was needed to prevent epidemics and to freshen 
the air (Thesmographe, p.109). Certain trades that emitted foul 
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stenches in their production processes would have to be relocated 
outside populous cities( Andrographe,p.109).Intherole of. city plan- 
ner Restif saw the advantages of reform from above: onlya paternal 
government could correct endemic social disorders. It was in its 
tone especially that the utopian state displayed paternal qualities. 
More fatherly than legalistic, it brought justice and security to its 
citizens with a kind but firm hand. No one could go astray, turn 
to begging out of despair or feel uncared for in the new regime. 
Restif was willing to sacrifice a portion of free, individual respon- 
sibility for the advantages of safety and security. Just as the father 
was given absolute authority over his sons, so the collectivity was 
elevated beyond the individual. The intimacy of the cozy, pater- 
nal family, where all limits were clearly defined and each member’s 
place was firmly set, was extended throughout the community. 
Bureaucratic institutions were personalized and became the arms 
and legs of an organic social body and tended to the needs of the 
populace with care. 

The two social principles of Restif’s utopia were sexual identity 
and the life cycle. The proper embodiment of these ideas in the 
social structure would yield an ideal context for the expression of 
human passions. What is especially interesting about this utopia 
is its antagonism to the ideas of the enlightenment. Implied in 
Restif’s thought is an attack on the philosophes image of human 
nature as uniform and rational. Restif’s utopia suggested that in 
a fundamental way people were different at different ages and 
sexes in their basic needs. No society would long survive that 
failed to take into account this multiple nature of man. Empha- 
sizing the sameness of men and women, of children, adolescents, 
adults and elders, the philosophes were espousing misleading and 
dangerous social doctrines. Restif’s contribution to utopian 
thought was to enunciate the diversity of human nature and the 
principle that there could be no single utopian vision until utopias 
were designed for each sex and age group. 
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